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Delco-Remy 


Matches Stride for Stride 





Each year marks a rapid growth in the popularity of Diesel engines for 
marine use—and each year since the beginning of Diesel manufacturing 
in America, Delco-Remy has kept pace with Diesel improvements. 


Outstanding in Delco-Remy developments is the Series-Parallel Switch 
which makes possible the use of a 12-volt generator and electrical system 
with a 24-volt cranking motor in Diesel installations. Delco-Remy builds 
a complete line of voltage-regulated generators and a line of cranking 
motors from 3 to 40 horsepower for Diesel engines up to 9000-cubic-inches 
displacement. All cranking motors have the Dyer Drive by which the 
pinion is engaged positively before power is applied. 


Besides marine equipment for Diesel engines, Delco-Remy manufactures 
dependable marine electrical equipment for gasoline engines: Generators 
... current and voltage regulators ...starting motors...ignition coils and 
distributors ... Delco batteries... Klaxon horns. All Delco-Remy products 
and parts are available through United Motors Service Stations everywhere. 


DELCO-REMY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Anderson, Indiana 
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Chicago-Mackinac Race 


THE Race Committee of the Chicago Yacht 

Club has announced Saturday, July 22nd, 
as the date for the annual running of the 
club’s famous Mackinac Race. As heretofore, 
the fleet will be divided into two divisions — 
Universal and Cruising. The cruising boats 
will be divided into four classes of boats of an 
over all length greater than 30 feet. These 
comprise Class A, for cruising yachts rating 
35 or more; Class B, for those rating between 
30 and 34.9; Class C, for ratings between 25 
and 29.9; and Class D, for boats rating 24.9 
and less which meet the 30-foot over all limit. 
Weather for this fresh water classic has not 
yet been limited, but the choice is invitingly 
wide — anything from a summer calm to a 
midwinter gale. 


+ + + 


Seawanhaka Challenge Cup 


Announcement of the acceptance of the 
challenge of the Royal Norwegian Yacht 
Club for the Seawanhaka Trophy has been 
made by the trophy’s current holder, the 
Royal Northern Yacht Club, of Scotland. 
The series for the famous small-boat cup, 
which is now emblematic of the Six-Metre 
championship, is scheduled to start August 
14th and to be sailed in the Firth of Clyde. 
The cup was won last September off Oyster 
Bay by J. H. Thom in his Boyd-designed 
Circe. 

+ + + 


Corinthians Elect 


At its fifth annual business meeting, held 
at the Williams Club, New York, the 
Corinthians elected the following officers and 
afterguard for the current year: Master of 
the Afterguard, Anthony Anable; Secretary, 
Robert H. Hale; Paymaster, Ridsdale Ellis; 
and members of the Afterguard, George F. 
Adams, George G. Breed, Seward DeHart, 
Prescott B. Huntington, Walter Meseck and 
Critchell Rimington. As a feature of the 
dinner which followed the meeting, George 
Adams, whose South Seas experiences are 
currently appearing in YACHTING, gave an 
illustrated talk. Announcement was made of 
the establishment of a perpetual trophy, to 
be known as the Delano Trophy, in recogni- 
tion of the services of Frederick M. Delano, 
who inspired the Corinthians’ organization in 
1934. 


ee 


Off Soundings Club’s Spring Cruise 


Starting Sunday, May 28th, from a line 
off Sarah Ledge, New London, Conn., the 
annual spring cruise of the Off Soundings 


CALENDAR 


Sail 


April 2 — Sailing Regatta, Miami Y. C. 

April 5—JInternational One-Design Races, Royal 
Bermuda Y. C., Hamilton, Bermuda. 

April 18— Prince of Wales Cup, King Edward VII 
Trophy, International Six-Metre Team Races, Royal 
Bermuda Y. C., Hamilton, Bermuda. 

May 6- 7 — Roosevelt Plate Regatta, Classes ‘“‘X” and 
““D” Dinghies, Essex Y. C., Essex, Conn. 

May 28-29 — Fifth Annual Spring Races, Off Soundings 
Club, New London, Conn. 

May 30 — Casey Cup Race, New Bedford Y. C., New 
Bedford, Mass. 

June 3 — Cape May Challenge Cup Race, Brenton Reef 
Lightship — Cape May and Return. 

June 10-11 — Cruiser Race-Rendezvous, Prices Bend and 
Return, Horseshoe Harbor Y. C., Stamford, Conn. 

June 17 — Whaler’s Race, New Bedford Y. C. 

June 18 — Lady Alice Trophy Series, R.B.Y.R.A., Key- 
port Harbor Boat Club, Keyport, N. J. 

ser 23 — Yale-Harvard Boat Races, New London, 

onn. 

June 24 — Coote Race from New London to Annapolis, 
Annapolis Y 

June 25 — Scotland Laaitebip Race, Richmond County 
Y.C., Staten Island, N. Y. 

June 27 — One-Ton Cup Races, Hanké, Norway. 

July 4— Trans-Pacific Ocean Race, San Francisco to 
Honolulu. 

Jul ly 8—City Island-Stratford Shoal “Week-Ender” 

ruising Race, City Island Y. C. 

July 9 — Lady Alice Trophy oe R.B.Y.R.A., Rich- 
mond Y. C., Staten Island, N 

July 15 — Port Huron-Mackinac ies Bayview Y. C., 
Detroit, Mich. 

ve 16 — Scandinavian Gold Cup, Seawanhaka Corin- 
thian Y. C., Helsingfors, Finland. 

July 21-30— Block Island-Northeast Harbor Cruise, 
Cuiion Club of America. 

July 22 — Chicago-Mackinac Race, Chicago Y. C. 

July 23 — Scotland Lightship Race, Princess Bay Y.C., 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

July 24— Freeman Cup Race, Sodus Bay-Burlington 
Bay, Lake Y. R. A. 

way 27-29 — Annual Regatta, Lake Y. R. A., Hamilton, 


July 28-30 — Sixteenth Annual Regatta, Edgartown 
Y. C., Edgartown, Mass. 

July 29-30 — Casco Bay Interclub Regatta, West Harps- 
well, Mere Point, Me. 

July 30—Lady Alice Trophy Series, R.B.Y.R.A., 
Raritan Y. C., Perth Amboy, N. J. 

July 30 — Race "Around Martha’s Vineyard, Edgartown 

Y. C., Edgartown, Mass. 

July 30-August 3— Quincy Bay Race Week: Quincy 
Bay Y. C., Two Pays: Wollaston Y. C., Two Days; 
Squantum Y. C., One Day, Quincy Bay, Mass. 

August 1- 3—Races for the George Cup, Six-Meter 
yachts, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

— 3-5 — Miles River Y. C. Regatta, St. Michaels, 


August 5 — Fastnet Race, R.O.R.C., Cowes, England. 

August 5-7 — Annual Regatta, Nantucket Y. C., Nan- 
tucket, Mass 

August 6 — Nantucket Sound Lightships Race, Nan- 
tucket Y. C., Nantucket, Mass 

August 7- ~9 — Forty- sixth Annual Regatta, Inter-Lake 
Y. A., Put-In-Bay, Ohio 

August 11-13 — Gibson Island-Oxford Race; Chesapeake 
Bay Y. C. and Tred Avon Y. C. Regatta. Oxford, Md. 

August 12— Fire Island Auxiliary Race, Richmond 
County Y. C., Staten Island, N. Y. 

August 14 — Seawanhaka Cup, Royal Northern Y. C. 
vs. Royal Norwegian Y. C., Firth of Clyde, Scotland. 

August 19 — Boston-Halifax Ocean Race, Boston Y. C. 
= Royal Nova Scotia Yacht Squadron, Marblehead, 


ass. 

August 19 — Cornfield Lightship, New Haven Dumping 
Ground Light, Stratford Shoal, Eaton Neck Fairway 
Buoy Long Distance Races, City Island Y. C. 

August 19-20 — Casco Bay Interclub Regatta, Portland 
and Falmouth Foreside, Me. 

— 26 — Monhegan Race, Portland Y. C., Portland, 


e. 

August 27— Lady Alice Trophy Series, R.B.Y.R.A., 
Monmouth B. C., Red Bank, N. J. 

September 1— The Vineyard Race, Stamford Y. C., 
Stamford, Conn. 

September 3— Lady Alice Trophy Series, R.B.Y.R.A., 
rincess Bay Y. C., Staten Island, N. Y. 


eee. 4— Symington Memorial Series, Gibson 

slan 

September 8- 10 — Comet Class Nationals, Oxford, Md. 
Star Class 


ae » — Raritan Bay Y.R.A., Keyport Y. C., Keyport, 


June 24-28 — Noroton Race Week for John Taylor Arms 
Trophy, Noroton, Conn. 

July 9 — Raritan Bay Y. R. A., Richmond County Y. C., 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


July 22-23 — J. Rulon Miller Memorial Series, Chesa- 
peake Bay, Gibson Island, Md. 

July 29-30 — Michigan State Championship, Port Huron, 
Michigan. 

July 30 — Raritan Bay Y. R. A., Perth Ammer. 

August 4-5— John Charles Thomas ce y Pe 
Miles River Yacht Club, St. Michaels, Md. 

August 5-6 — Interlake Yachting Association Champion- 
ship, Put-In-Bay. 

August 5-13 — Holland Week, International Regatta on 
Zuyderzee and Loosdrecht Lakes, near Amsterdam. 

August 8-12 — Commodore Corry Series, Great South 


Bay. 

August. 11-13 — Chesapeake Lipton and J, Graham John- 
son Memorial er Series, Chesapeake Bay Yacht 
Club, Oxford, M 

August 13- dl Lakes Championship, Vermilion, 


hio 

August. 10-12 — Central New York Y. R. A. Regatta, 
Lake Canandaigua. 

August 17-19 — Twelfth District Championship, Otsego 
Lake, ae © gen Noy, 

August 19-24— Silver Star Championship of United 
States, Golden Gate Exposition, San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia. 

August 20-26 — World Championship (tentative), Kiel, 
Germany. 

August 27 — Raritan Bay Y. R. A., Monmouth B. C., 
Red Bank, N. J. 

Sept. 2- 4— Eleventh Annual Jersey Coast Challenge 
Series, Barnegat Bay, Seaside Park, N. J. 

September 3 — Raritan a Y. R. A., Princess Bay 

Y. C., Staten Island, N 


Power 
May 14 — Albany to New York Outboard Marathon. 
May 30— Race Around Absecon Island for Auerbach 
Trophy, Atlantic City, N. J. 
June 24-25 —Regatta, Maryland Y. C. 
June 25 — Scotland ae Race, Princess Bay Y. C., 
Staten Island, N. Y 
7 15 — Navigation Race, Portland Y. C., Portland, 


e. 
July 23 — Captain — Race, Richmond County 
Y. C., Staten Island, 
aap 20 — Triereolar | Race, Keyport Y. C., Keyport, 
N. J. 





Club will be the informal affair that it has 
been in the past and will take the contestants 
in two races to Dering Harbor, L. I., and to 
Essex, Conn. The entrants will be divided 
into Class A, for cruising yachts of 34 to 55 
feet over all; Class B, for yachts under 34 
feet over all; Class C, for yachts designed for 
class racing, and Class D, for yachts of more 
than 55 feet over all length. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as all of the Class C boats which have 
participated in Off Soundings cruises have 
either been wrecked or sold out of the club, 
it is planned to place either in Class A or 
Class B any one-design cruising boats which 
enter. It is hoped by Arthur S. Johnson, 1341 
Main St., Springfield, Mass., the chairman 
of the Race Committee, that all entries will 
be in hand by May 15th. However, later 
entries will be welcomed and their time 
allowances given out as promptly as possible. 


+ + + 


Philadelphia Corinthian Election 


At the forty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Corinthian Yacht Club of Philadelphia, the 
following officers were elected to serve for 
one year: Commodore W. Findlay Downs, 
Vice Commodore A. Atwater Kent, Jr., 
Rear Commodore Archibald M. L. du Pont, 
Secretary Alexander Glass, and Treasurer 
S. Leonard Kent, Jr. Following the election, 
John C. Groome, Jr., was appointed fleet 
captain. 
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One time the Martins 
didn t have an argument! 





“Darling, we’re going to buy a boat!” announced George. Was I thrilled! 
“What kind of boat?” I asked. “I don’t know yet,” George answered, “except 
that it'll be an Elco. We want a boat that’s designed and built right ... and 
Elco has been the leader in the field for 47 years. The Commodore at the Club 
pointed out that Elco cruisers all have round-bottom hulls, steam-bent oak 
frames, real ‘boat’ cedar planking, expert joiner work, brass water piping 
and dozens of other quality points. Now, my fancy runs to either the Elco 
Marinette 30 or Cruisette 34.” “Let’s check them over,” I suggested. 





“The Custom Marinette 30,” George 
pointed out, “is a swell buy because 
it’s got Elco quality throughout but 
it’s simplified in design so as to keep 
cost and upkeep down. Why, they tell 
me she costs only $450 a year to run 
including storage, insurance, overhaul- 
ing, fuel and everything.” “She’s smart 
looking,” said I, femininely.“Sure, and 
she steps right along—she’ll make up 
to 16 mph. And notice, you get two 
separate cabins, sleeping 5. We could 
take friends on a cruise.” 





















Custom Marinette 30. From $4,150. 


“What I like about the Marinette 30’s forward cabin,” I said, “is that it’s not 
cramped. I hate to cook in a crowded little galley.” “That’s important,” agreed 
George, “there’s 6-foot headroom throughout. And those spring-backed berths 
are full-width and full-length. They’re located at the widest part of the boat, 
too. That’s smart designing. The lavatory’s forward, with yacht toilet, basin 
and accessories. Altogether she’s a pretty sweet ship... big cruiser style and 
quality with small cruiser economy.” 





“Now het: the Caee take i ’ ao Fees NEE mere NORE 
tinued George, all excited, “she’s a : 
real home afloat! All Elco’s famous 
Cruisette features .. . as well as Elco’s 
patented ‘Vibrationless Power’ and 
sound-proofing system. We can sleep 
6 in her two cabins easily.” “I like her 
lines,” I said, “sort of conservatively 
streamlined. And I like all the locker 
and stowage space she’s got. I don’t 
think we could get a better boat for 
our money than either of those two 
Elcos.” “Check!” agreed George, “let’s 
drop in at Port Elco and make our 
final decision!” 


Custom Cruisette 34. From $6,675. 


See the new Elcos on display at Port Elco, 
} or write for illustrated literature to: 
P t 113 East 46th S 
‘Siac PC RT ELC re] (at Park Awad NYG. 


* * * * 
THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE. N. J. Florida Branch: ELCO CRUISERS, INC.— County Causeway, Miami 
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HEY’VE been diving for oysters for some 

2,000 years in the little Bahrain group of 
islands in the Persian Gulf, where practically 
all of the natural Oriental pearls marketed 
throughout the world are produced. And the 
methods still are simply primitive. A diver 
can bring up only a few of the bivalves at a 
time and there may be only one good pearl in 
a thousand oysters. But there’s always a 
chance of coming up with something like the 
$250,000 bauble that fell to the lot of a lucky 
seeker ten years ago. ... And he didn’t 
have time for a plunge in the New York 
Stock Market before the crash. . . . 


Carl Vretman, of Atlanta, Georgia, has 
spotted something amusing in the way of an 
ad in a recent publication. 

There’s a Captain leaning over a chart with 
an Ensign as his disciple and the Captain, 
making vague maneuvers with parallel rulers 
and dividers, is saying: “‘Chart your course 
right, lad, and you’re sure to make port.” 

As Mr. Vretman points out, the Skipper 
seems to be trying to set the dividers for the 
distance between the center and the periph- 
ery markings on the compass rose. . . . 

Besides which, you can’t tell whether the 
Old Man is lurching East or West because 
there’s no N or S indicated. .. . 


A man I know retired from the Navy a 
few years ago, found himself a gal who 
wanted as much as he did to live at sea, had 
a cutter designed and built according to their 
joint ideas for $10,000 and have since been 
dividing their time between Long Island 
Sound and Nassau. . . 

According to the gal, who is a practical 
housewife (or boatwife), it costs them about 
half what it would to live in a comparable 
apartment ashore. They entertain friends on 
sailing parties, for cocktails, for luncheon and 
dinner... . They are entertained ashore 
for week-ends (that’s how they get their 
baths). ... 


Somebody wants to borrow the Charles W. 
Morgan, presumably for exhibition at the 
World’s Fair. The idea seems to be to remove 
her from the sea of concrete in which she’s 
imbedded at the late Colonel Green’s 
estate, Round Hills, South Dartmouth, 
Mass., restore her to seaworthy condition 
and her natural element, and return her in 
six months. Former Mayor Charles 8. Ashley 
of New Bedford, who seems to have some- 
thing to say in the matter, hasn’t decided 
what action will be taken, if any.... 
Maybe it would be a better idea to order a 
duplicate. ... 


Alex Crosby Brown writes that he was 
fascinated by the story of the little Chesa- 
peake Bay square-rigger in last month’s 
issue. He says he saw her at St. Michaels and 
wonders whether she was the diminutive 
brig displayed at the Motor Boat Show. . . 

She was. ... 

Alex adds: “Mr. von Zielinski mentions 
the little Federalist of 1788 and then skips 
over intervening time to the present square- 
riggers. .. . As you know, the Red White 
and Blue made it across in 1866 although 


Charlie Davis smells a rat there somewhere. 
The Vision was lost on her attempted Trans- 
atlantic passage in 1864. There was still an- 


‘ other square-rigged miniature — the William 


R. Grace — a 19-foot brigantine. . . . She, 
too, was lost on an attempted crossing in 
| Saeed 


Nore: The miniature ship Red White and 
Blue, length 26 feet, breadth of beam 6 ft. 
1’, depth of hold 2 ft. 8”, 2 33/100 tons 
register, sailed from New York July 9th 
1866, arriving at Margate August 16th. 
. .. Aboard were Capts. Hudson and 
Fitch and dog Fanny... . 


(The above is the legend under a Currier and 
Ives print — and may be in truth a legend.) 


A resurgence of interest in ‘“‘S’’ Class rac- 
ing brings the active group to ten craft this 
summer with W.S. Finlay, Jr., coming down 
from Northeast Harbor to join the Sound 
Circuit. . . . He’s been racing up there for 
the past several years, but his boat will be a 
fixture at the Huguenot Yacht Club, off New 
Rochelle, this season, where he’s a member of 
the race committee. ...J. W. Benfield, 
chairman of the Long Island Sound Herres- 
hoff “S” Class Association, has hopes of 
adding still more of the class to the number 
already assured. ... 


From the Sheboygan Yacht Club, Inc. 
(Wisconsin) comes this plaintive note: 

“Can you give us any information as to 
how to keep sea gulls from sitting on our 
decks while the boats are at anchor .. . ? 

‘We had considerable trouble last season 
and quite a little damage was done to the 
ke 

And it’s agin the law to shoot ’em. . . . 














At the moment, the America’s Cup may 
be said to be forgotten but not gone. .. . 


I haven’t much sympathy for the sea fever 
blistered blockheads who have no more re- 
spect for an ocean than for a mill pond and 
who are continually coming to grief because 
of an abysmal ignorance of the sombre im- 
plications of blue water adventure. . . . 

But so far as I can learn there’s no reason 
to suspect that the eight young men bound 
for the Amazon in the schooner Shangri-La, 
formerly Carol, once owned by Felix War- 
burg, should be classed in that category of 
dunderpates. . . . 

From the report of their grounding off 
Cayo San Felipe as a result of a broken 
rudder casting, and the subsequent breaking 
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up of the yacht in a forty-mile gale after they 
had made futile efforts to obtain help ashore 
to get her off, I’m-inclined to think that 
Cuban hospitality must be confined to 
Havana.... 

One of the young men, Ralph Jackson of 
Newton Center, Mass., commented: 

“There was not the least codperation 
shown. They insisted on questioning us ex- 
haustively and would send no help to Bill 
Battles and Jim Cavagan (who had been left 
on the cay to watch the vessel after the 
others had pulled ashore in a dinghy)... . 

“Had a tug pulled her off the reef even 
forty hours after she struck we could have 
saved her completely. As it is we’re penni- 
less, with hardly money enough to eat or to 
get home.” 

As a final insult, the youths were sent to 
Havana under military escort and charged 
$125 for the honor. Their navigating instru- 
ments and weapons were confiscated when 
they were unable to pay. 


Harry Maxwell, mirabile dictu, has given 
up his boats, so that only his son at the 
moment is carrying on the family tradition — 
with a frostbite dinghy. .. . 

Harry, meditatively regarding one of those 
nautical ash tray gadgets the other day, 
murmured: ‘Might be a good idea to get 
some of these and name them for the yachts 
I’ve owned... .” 

‘What on earth would you ever do with 50 
ash trays?’ observed Mrs. Maxwell prac- 
tically. ... 

Harry estimates there have been some 80 
boats identified with his family. . . . And he 
himself has never had one he couldn’t make 
“go,”’ no matter what her reputation when 
he acquired her. . . . That isn’t his boast — 
it’s the tribute paid to him by canny yachts- 
men generally. . . . 


The nation’s numbered motor boats in- 
creased by 19.15 per cent. last year... . 

Pretty soon they’ll be crowding the sail 
boats off the water... . 

Leading boating centers are New York, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, in that or- 
Gece 


Ralph Wiley says: 

“Knowing your complex for Gulfy Gulps, 
Boston Burps and all that sort of thing, the 
following may be of interest. . . . 

“‘Last week in Florida, among other flora 
and fauna, we saw Francis Bidwell preening 
the Babe for the St. Petersburg-Havana 
Derby or Panama or whatever it is... . 

“This guy is a wolf with a sheepish look, 
which means that he is a really tough guy — 
a Connecticut Yankee veneered with an ex- 
ceedingly thin but almost opaque coating of 
conch. ... 

“After warming up Babe in the St. Pete. 
Classic, he will sail her to the Chesapeake to 
take part in this summer’s races, which is 
likely to be tough on the rest of our boys, 
unless they are smart enough to concoct a 
rating rule that will penalize a smart boat for 
having a smart skipper. . . .” 

TELLTALE 








The 
Packard Saper-8 for 1939 


Above: One of the popular open-weather body types 
—the Convertible Sedan with topgrain green leather 
upholstery and white sidewall side-mounted tires. 








OWE YEAR AGO THIS WAS [IMPOSSIBLE 


+ hess BEAUTIFUL 1939 Packard Super-8 
you see in the picture above is, beyond 
doubt, the sumptuous, high-powered type 
of motor car to which you are accustomed. 
But — paradoxical though it may seem 
—this also is an extraordinarily nimble 
automobile, perfectly adapted to the 
demands of today’s traffic conditions. 
Only one year ago, it was impossible 
for you to enjoy this particular combina- 
tion of motor car qualities. 
Packard engineering, however, has 
brought this pleasant miracle into being. 
The new Packard Super-8 is, in size, 


super-power and regal comfort, a worthy 


companion to the magnificent Packard 
Twelve. Yet—in heavy traffic and the 
skimpiest of parking spaces, it is a real 
delight to handle! 

There is only one way to appreciate 
fully what an utterly new sort of fine car 
this is: that is to drive one. And there 
is a particularly easy way you can do 
this: simply ’phone your nearest Packard 
dealer and tell him when he may leave 
a new Packard Super-8* at your door for 
you to try. 

*Packard Super-8 prices range from $1955 to 


$2600, delivered at the factory in Detroit, 
with standard equipment; State taxes extra. 








SOCIALLY —AMERICA’S FIRST MOTOR CAR 


THE NEW 


PACKARD SUPER-§ - 1939 


THE NEW 12 


THE NEW ONE TWENTY ¢ THE NEW SIX 


MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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Start at the top and paint down. Pick up “drippings” with an upstroke 


PREPARE THE SURFACE TO SAVE ALL 


Some Comments on Spring Painting, with Emphasis on Preparation of Surfaces 


By F. G. MERRICK 


O MATTER what else is going on in the world, 
wars and rumors of wars, World’s Fairs, Con- 
gressional tooth-gnashing, epidemics, or what 

- have you, every spring every yachtsman falls a 
prey to the urge to stick his foot in the paint 
pot, either personally or vicariously. 

It follows, therefore, that pen pushers with a leaning 
toward yachts succumb to a similar urge to write something 
about yacht painting, and scratch their heads and burn the 
midnight oil to find some new angle of approach. I am no 
exception and, having scratched my head and delved into 
past records, I must confess that I can’t find a new angle of 
approach. Rather than bore the readers with a lengthy 
repetition of what has been written and rewritten, I’m not 
going to write about painting at all — oh, a few words just to 
give myself an alibi — but about 





Getting Ready to Paint 


Now there is a subject worthy of deep thought, much labor, 
and more patience than it takes to read a political speech! 
Every article that I’ve read (or written) on the subject of 


yacht painting takes a swipe at this important part of a 
paint job and leaves a little smear of advice, like a dab of 
paint in the middle of the deck. It has been my observation 
and experience (sometimes discouraging) that the most 
important part of the paint job is the preparation. Important 
both technically and psychologically, because it not only re- 
quires knowledge and skill but requires patience; and who is 
there of us who doesn’t want to get through the prelimina- 
ries, grab the brush, and slap the paint on? We’re like kids 
who have to wade through the soup and meat courses before 
they can have dessert! 

I have learned, through bitter experience, that if my paint 
job turns sour during the season, nine chances out of ten it is 
because I didn’t prepare the surfaces properly and not the 
fault of the paint manufacturers. If you stick to standard 
brands of marine paints and varnishes, using each for the 
purpose for which it is manufactured, you’re pretty safe so 
far as the quality of material is concerned. I sometimes went 
further — and I think it’s good practice — and found out 
what paints were used on some boat with a paint job I par- 
ticularly admired, and then used those materials. One sum- 
mer, I cussed out a yard from which I had bought topside 
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paint because my topsides blistered. They defended the 
paint, saying that I had probably used it when the topsides 
weren’t properly dried, and offered to do the job over for me, 
using the same paint. They would not charge me if the paint 
blistered during the rest of that season. That seemed fair 
enough and I told them to go ahead. They won their point; 
it was the most beautiful paint job I had ever had on my 
boat and never a blister. They charged me plenty for the 
work but, under the circumstances, I thought they were 
entitled to. 

The first step in preparation is to see that you are supplied 
with the proper materials. Paint remover; sandpaper (‘‘ wet 
and dry” kind, from rough to smooth, No. 1 to No. 00); 
scrapers of several types, triangular ones for heavy work, the 
sort with replaceable blades for lighter work and varnish, 
(pieces of broken glass make excellent substitutes for light 
work, etc.); plenty of soft rags; turpentine; gasoline; soap, 
washing powder and/or washing soda for ‘‘soogey’’; blow 
torches; small blocks of wood (for sandpapering), or cork, 
which is easier on the hands, about 1’’ by 2” by 6”; putty, 
plastic wood, dust brush and steel wool. That about covers 
the necessary ‘‘tools’’ for getting the surfaces ready for 
painting. 

While you are in a buying mood, however, you may as 
well get your paint, varnish and brushes. As intimated in the 


When “‘sanding” always put 
sandpaper around a block of 
wood or cork. Below, use a 
glove when rubbing with 
steel wool. Lower right, if the 
paint is not too old or too 
thick,.it comes off like this 
with a good paint remover 
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Richard H. Anthony 
A “‘sash tool” and a delicate 


touch are best for mouldings 


fourth paragraph above, so much research 
and improvement of -product has been done 
of recent years by manufacturers of paints 
and varnishes, that the use of standard 
brands of prepared material is as satisfac- 
tory a procedure as any you can follow. 
It is much safer than trying to mix your own 
paint, unless you are thoroughly experi- 
enced in the matter. In each case, as has 
often been pointed out before, follow the 
directions of the manufacturer. This ad- 
monition bears repetition each year; it’s one 
detail that a lot of amateurs seem to forget. 

Brushes are something else again. The 
idea of saving pennies by buying cheap 
brushes is poor economy. You don’t have to 
get many, anyway, and a really good brush, 
properly cared for, will last several seasons. 
A good brush will not shed bristles like a 
cheap one; will have limber, pretty fine, 
well matched bristles instead of coarse 
bristles of varying thickness; and it will 
hold and ‘‘flow” the paint or varnish far 
better than the cheap variety. The pleasure 
of the ‘‘feel”’ of a good brush, as you move 
it over a surface, is enough to recommend 
it, even if it did not guarantee a better 
paint job. 

As to the general process of preparation, 
don’t try to take care of every surface on 
the boat before you start to paint. It must 
be remembered that scrubbing, sanding, 
scraping, etc., can be done in any sort of 
weather, whereas paint and varnish work 
cry aloud for clear, dry, calm (if outdoors), 
comparatively warm weather. A good way 
to plan your work, supposing that you start 
on a good painting day, is to start early in 
the morning and prepare surface till about 
eleven o’clock. Then paint or varnish till 








“Richard H. Anthony 
“Scratching blisters” and get- 
ting ready for the “‘build up” 


about three (half hour for lunch!) and then 
go back to preparation until you knock off 
for the day. This insures a chance for the 
paint to get a “first set”? before evening 
dampness begins. Then, when a poor day 
comes, put in a good, all-day. at prepara- 
tion, so that, when the next spell of good 
weather comes along, you can put in all 
your time pushing the brush. 

One form of division for this work may be 
into wood surfaces, canvas surfaces, and 
metal surfaces. Boats with keels, boats 
without keels, centerboarders, is another 
classification. And bottom, topsides, deck, 
interior, and spars is still another break- 
down. They all have to be covered in one 
way or another. 

One problem is common to all boats, 
however. You work on an untouched sur- 
face (z.e., one which has never been 
painted); you work over an old surface 
covering (paint or varnish); or you clear 
away the old work down to the wood, metal 
or canvas and start fresh. If the old surface 
is badly cracked and gone to pot, you usu- 
ally do the latter. In this respect, however, I 
think a lot of people “‘go down to the wood” 
on too slight provocation. Of course, 
yachtsmen who race small boats are forever 
worrying about the weight of the boat; an 
extra pound or so, in their opinion, may 
mean the loss of a race. I’ve never heard of 
its being pointed out but I might mention 
here that a lunch consisting of a glass of 
milk and some crackers, instead of soup, 
two helpings of meat and vegetables, and a 
piece of pie, washed down with a couple of 
steins of beer, might make more difference 
in the total weight of the boat than an extra 
coat of paint! 
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Personally, once I get a really good coat of paint laid next 
to the wood, I never want to disturb it unless I have to. 
I’ll scrub and sand and “‘soogey” down to the last ten- 
thousandth of an inch thickness of the old coat, but that last 
ten thousandth of an inch of well bonded, well seasoned 
paint is a wonderful thing to lay fresh paint on! And the 
same applies to some extent to varnish, except that with 
varnish the old coat tends to get darker with age. If you 
want to regain the pristine glow of the color of the wood 
underneath, you have to scrape the old varnish clean every 
so often. 

The two methods for “getting down to the wood”’ are 
with paint remover, scraper and sandpaper, or with blow 
torch and the last two. ‘‘Cream”’ paint remover is the best to 
use, as it stays where it’s put and doesn’t run around over 
surfaces where it doesn’t belong. Lay it on fairly thick and 
let it stand for five or ten minutes. Then wipe off the spare 
gurry lightly and go after the surface with your scraper. 
Some don’t wipe off but I prefer to. When you scrape without 
wiping, the scrapings get around on other surfaces, get 
tramped in, and there is usually enough paint remover still 
alive to attack surfaces which should not be attacked. Some 
say, use remover if the paint isn’t too thick, burn off if it 
is or if the paint is too old. Burning off is, of course, much 

(Continued on page 132) 


The best and quickest way to 
“get down to the wood” — 
use a torch and a scraper to- 
gether. Below, striping the 
boot topping is a delicate 
job. Note the hand posture 
and the slant of the brush 
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MARLIN TAILS OFF GUAYMAS 


By 


S. KIP FARRINGTON, JR. 


N April of each year, great hordes of striped marlin 
enter the Gulf of California. This amazing 
procession of fish is probably the greatest on 
the Pacific Coast of the two Americas and 
comparable to the tuna run up the Gulf 
Stream in May. The leaders arrive off 
Guaymas in the middle of April and, by the first of May, the 
waters off the famous old Mexican fishing port are literally 
alive with these beautiful game fish. They evidently swim 
some 75 or 100 miles north of Guaymas and then return to 
congregate around San Pedro Island. From May to October, 
the marlin are almost always there, swimming in both direc- 
tions. San Pedro Island is twenty miles north and four miles 
offshore from the Hotel Playa de Cortes, which was built 
by the Southern Pacific Railroad in 1935 and is headquarters 
for anglers. 

The striped marlin taken in this locality are thin fish, the 
average weighing from 175 to 250 pounds, although a larger 
one is caught occasionally. Most of them are first seen while 
swimming slowly along with their caudal fins or tails out of 
the water, and the great majority will strike at the flying 
fish or Sierra mackerel which are commonly used as bait. 

In the estimation of the dyed-in-the-wool angler, this 
striped speedster is one of the aristocrats of the Pacific. To 
catch him, sportsmen from all over the world visit Guaymas, 
which is only 242 miles from Nogales and fourteen hours 
from Tucson, or thirty hours from Los Angeles. In three 
months of last year, when the anglers were fishing out of this 
port, 317 striped marlin, the largest weighing 345 pounds, 
were caught on rod and reel. Happily, there is no waste, as 
the fish are sold by the guides to the fish company at Guay- 
mas, where they are canned, and marketed in Mexico as 
salmon. 

Unfortunately, the Pacific sailfish that follow the marlin 
in — by the middle of May, numbers of them are off Guay- 
mas — cannot be used as food. So, unless the angler wants to 
have his prize mounted or photographed, these lovely fish 
should always be released. Their average weight is around 
100 pounds and they are an entirely different species from 
their Atlantic cousins. 

Guaymas also boasts fine dolphin fishing and in June the 
sporty and much sought rooster fish make their appearance. 
The rooster fish is taken by trolling close to shore and usu- 
ally over a sandy bottom. They are of the jack family — the 
name is derived from the spectacular dorsal fin — and make 
long, swift runs on the surface, with an occasional jump. 
Several varieties of the bonita family, cero mackerel, giant 








bass and grouper may also be caught at Guaymas. In the 
winter months, the large totuava, native to the Gulf of 
California, is eagerly sought. 

Guaymas is the only place where I have ever caught a 
marlin with a fishhead as bait and, I might add, the only 
place I ever expect to. On the morning it happened, Sherman 
Pratt was with me, intending to take some moving pictures, | 
and I was fishing two rods. Using whole flying fish as bait, I 
had hooked a marlin and lost him after five minutes. I 
started to reel in the head of the flying fish — which was all 
the marlin had left of my bait — and had it about fifteen 
feet from the boat when another marlin seized it. I caught 
this fish, which weighed 196 pounds, on 18-thread line. 
Pratt’s picture taking was frequently interrupted for, as I 
hooked a fish, another would grab the other bait and he 
would be obliged to drop his camera and pick up the rod. On 
this double-header he allowed the fish to run off so that I 
could boat mine, when a Mexican sight-seeing boat ran over 
his line and cut it. 

Our new baits had been out less than five minutes when 
three more hungry fish rushed them. This time, Pratt called 
to me to pull in the other bait; he was out there to take pic- 
tures and wanted no more double-headers. Nevertheless, I 
insisted, and each of us boated our fish. Of the five that we 
had hooked, it was the only double-header we landed in the 
ten-day trip. 

That day, we had eleven marlin up, hooked nine and 
caught six. A week later, I was to have the thrill of hooking 
two of these fine fish by myself. At the time, we were trolling 
the bait in the wake on the port side, when a marlin struck 
it. Free-spooling the reel, I threw down the rod and reel into 
the cockpit, letting it rest on the coaming as the marlin took 
line, and grabbed for the outfit on the starboard side as an- 
other marlin pulled the bait out of the outrigger. Tossing 
that down, I picked up the first outfit, from which the line 
was now running at good speed — the fish having taken it in 
hungry style — threw on the drag and hooked the fish. Once 
more I threw down the rod, repeated the performance with 
the starboard outfit and was lucky enough to grab the first 
one just as it was going over the stern, which left me with a 
rod and reel in each hand and each fish going off at top 
speed. I might mention, incidentally, that the only damage 
to the rods after that performance, was one broken guide. 

Of course, I couldn’t fight both fish at once so I handed the 
first rod to a guest on board, a woman who, by the way, had 
never before caught anything larger than a salmon. Instruct- 
ing the guide to let her catch her fish first, I allowed mine to 
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run way off. After about twenty minutes, when he had al- 
most all of the 2,100 feet of line out and was so far away that 
he seemed on the horizon, he threw the hook. The frenzy of 
jumping which followed when the fish found he was free 
included some of the best greyhounding I have ever wit- 
nessed. He disappeared directly under the cliffs of San Pedro 
Island, which rises to a height of 1,100 feet out of the blue 
waters of the Gulf. 

In the meantime, my fishing companion had brought a 
marlin alongside the boat. The fish was still pretty green and 
Sherman Pratt put down his cameras, saying that it was 
about time he boated a marlin without using a gaff. Un- 
fortunately he pulled on the leader so hard that the hook 
pulled out. 

Before visiting Guaymas, I had never thought that I 
could be careless when fishing for marlin but the abundance 
of marlin in these waters tended to encourage laxity. That 
day was one of the worst I have ever had. We had thirteen 
fish up, hooked eleven and caught only three —a_ poor 
average, indeed. 

One afternoon in June, halfway between the mouth of 
Guaymas Harbor and the Hotel Playa de Cortes, I hooked a 
beautiful striped marlin. One of our party was Jack Speeden, 
a former Yale football and hockey player. He was week- 
ending with us and had hopes of catching a marlin but he 


Right and below, Pacific 
striped marlin in the air 
and ‘“‘tailwalking”’ 


Left, a big marlin comes out 
of the water and begins his 
acrobatic dance 


Right, when the day’s fish- 
ing is over at Guaymas. 
The yacht in the distance is 
the “Polaris,” owned by 
Edward Lowe, Jr., of San 
Francisco. Her home port is 


Juneau, Alaska 
Clayton Quaw 
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The “Baya” returns to port flying flags indicating 
the capture of four marlin by her party of anglers 





had not had much success so far. Thinking that if I got him 
started, he would probably catch a couple of fish for himself, 
I handed him the rod and reel with the fish hooked. How 
good my guess was, I was to find out the next day — to my 
embarrassment. Since the rod and reel had been turned over 
to him, Speeden’s fish, of course, could not qualify as a fair 
catch. But by two o’clock the following afternoon, unaided, 
Speeden had boated three fine Pacific striped marlin averag- 
ing 185 pounds — two of them taken on 18-thread line. This 
is the last time I shall hook and hand a striped or blue marlin 
to any novice fisherman; I have learned my lesson. 

While Speeden was taking his three fish, I was able to get 
only one, also on 18-thread line. This one put up a remarkable 
fight, running on the surface for more than twenty of the 
twenty-seven minutes it took to boat him. And when I say 
(Continued on page 125) 
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A noble experiment. Re- 
sult, ‘‘Seven Seas’’ gains 
and ‘‘Nyala’’ must set her 
spinnaker in preference to 
the Genoa. You can see 
the added drive of the 
former’s spinnaker 


Right, about the limit for 
spinnakers—apparent 
wind almost a point for- 
ward of the beam. In set- 
ting working jibs prepara- 
tory to dousing the spin- 
naker, the jib hanks need 
ens ts to be helped past the spin- 
naker pole which is hard 
against the jibstay 


At bottom, reaching with 
a parachute, “Blitzen” 
gets some help from a 
balloon staysail. Speed in 
a parachute results from 
ability to reach out far 
beyond the limits of the 
fore triangle. Note the use 


of a lift on the pole 
E. Levick 


“WHEN IN DOUBT, CARRY YOUR SPINNAKER” 


By 
RODERICK STEPHENS, JR. 


T’S a tall order, and may sound a bit wild, but the advice 
given in the title to this article will probably get you there 
quicker if you have a good parachute spinnaker and trim 

it about right. These spinnakers are not entirely inhuman. 
When you are thoroughly acquainted with them, they will 
seem much more rational and be easier to get along with. 

But just what is a parachute spinnaker? Perhaps a second 
cousin of the single spinnaker. It hoists to the same place 
and sets on the end of your spinnaker pole, and is generally 
used going down wind. But, beyond this, it severs all family 
connections. Primarily, it is a very full sail, cut so that when 
set its surface approaches that of a portion of a sphere. Its 
shape is not wholly unlike the aviator’s “dinghy,” hence 
the name. 

Due to the great draft cut into the sail, it sets to best 
advantage with the pole held up well above the deck. This 
gives the luff slack which permits it to reach out and _ use 
wind which would get by the old type of spinnaker. As a re- 
sult of the inherent fullness, the body of the sail bulges ’way 
forward (or to leeward) of all head rigging. For that reason, 
the sheet is invariably carried around outside of all forward 
and lee rigging. This permits efficient use of great width, the 
sail being from 1.5 to over 3 times-the length of the spin- 
naker pole in width. 


Note: This is the first of a series of articles by the same author on the 
handling of modern light sails. Others to follow are one on Genoas and one on 
light sails and racing tactics. [Editor] 
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E. Levick Photos 


“Nyala” reaches in a good breeze. Though it may not look so from on 
board, the camera shows that most of the sail has a good driving angle. 
There is great strain on the after guy and also on the “‘V” strut aloft 


Right, ‘Northern Light’’ with a perfect reaching parachute, the surface of 
which resembles a portion of a sphere. A fine spread between spinnaker 
boom end and sheet lead at counter. Sheet has caught over main boom 
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The single spinnakers were seldom wider than 1.5 times 
the length of the spinnaker pole. They were not carried out- 
side of the jibstays, so were kept narrow enough to set mostly 
to windward of them. The clew was held somewhere near the 
middle of the balloon jib, into which you hoped the spin- 
naker would spill a helpful amount of its partially used air. 
The pole would generally be guyed as far aft (toward the 
shrouds) as possible, and seldom could be carried advan- 
tageously further forward than 45° from the center line of 
the boat. 

Inherent in the parachute is the ‘‘double” construction. 
Luff and leach are of the same length and shape, the prime 
virtue of this being that either lower corner of the sail may 
serve as tack (on the pole) or as clew (for the sheet). As this 
sail is clear outside and ahead of everything, in jibing it is 
necessary only to shift the pole from one side to the other. 

A proper parachute will do its best work without help 
from other headsails, with the possible exception of a small 
balloon staysail, which can be made to help when reaching. 

The question of when to set the parachute hinges almost 
entirely on apparent wind. This is the strength and direction 
of wind felt by your boat and is greatly affected by your 
course and speed. If it were always possible to get on the 
course and up to speed before having to decide about the 
spinnaker, then you’d only have to look at your wind 
pennant. 

As it is often impossible to get the direction of the apparent 
wind by the above trial and observation method, it is often 
necessary to investigate on the chart. Draw a small line AB 
on the course you will sail, the length of line equivalent to 
your best estimate of boat speed with everything set. From 
your point A, and to the same scale, draw the actual wind 
direction AC, the length of this line being equivalent to your 
best estimate of wind strength. BC will represent apparent 
wind — both in direction and velocity. 

This diagrammatic solution of the apparent wind is tre- 
mendously useful as you approach a mark in a race and 
want to be properly prepared for the next leg. It can also be 
(Continued on page 154) 
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SPRUCING UP THE 


By 


RUFUS G. SMITH 





Cylinder heads should be removed and 
carbon cleaned out at least once a year 


power cruiser or auxiliary went to the yard to be stored 

for the winter, she did proceed or could have proceeded 
under her own power. Since then, practically all of the 
hundreds of parts that make up the power plant, its acces- 
sories and incidentals, haven’t done a stroke of work. 
They’ve just been lying there idle. It has been cold and 
damp aboard during the winter and there has probably been 
a bit of corrosion here and there; there’s been some conden- 
sation in the fuel tank and anything that needed attention 
last fall probably hasn’t cured its own ills over the winter. 
But there can’t be a great deal requiring wholesale revision 
and repair or she would never have powered over to the 
yard on her own. So don’t wade into the engine room this 
spring with the attitude that every accessory, every pipe 
joint, and every bolt and nut needs to be replaced. 

At the same time, let’s not forget that if there is anything 
which is likely to go bad and cause trouble at some, time 
during the season, the best time to do something about it is 
before the boat is launched in the spring. 

There is a great deal of rudimentary checking, cleaning 
and painting work which can be done by even the boat 
owner who has never worked around an engine room before. 
A fair degree of common sense, a passion for cleanliness and 
orderliness, and a well rooted desire to have things depend- 
able and “‘right”’ are fully as important in putting the engine 
- room in shape as a thorough training as a mechanic. The 
fact that you’ve never done it before won’t keep you from 
finding plenty to do around your power plant. However, 
there are two big DON’TS. First, don’t tackle complicated 
jobs which you don’t understand, such as adjusting valve 
tappets or retiming the engine. You may be able to learn 
it out of a book but your engine will perform much better 
if you leave such work to experienced mechanics. Second, 
don’t try to do the whole job at once. Break it up into parts 
and sections. Reassemble the water pump before you start 
to tear the distributor apart, for instance. 

We'll assume that your power plant was properly laid up 


[ about a fifty to one shot that last fall, when your 
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POWER PLANT 





Valve grinding or lapping with an abrasive com- 
pound can be done even by the amateur mechanic, 
provided he has the help of an experienced 
person in removing and replacing the valves 


last fall with tanks and water jackets drained, the more 
obvious precautions against corrosion taken and, above all, 
that your batteries were put under the watchful eye of some- 
one who knows how readily a lead acid battery can be ruined 
if neglected over the winter. 

A good place to begin ministrations to the power plant is 
outside the hull, partly because the inside will be cold and 
damp when you first roll back the winter cover but mainly 
because the cooling water intakes are easily forgotten, espe- 
cially if the bottom gets a coat of bright new paint while you 
are still working away inside. Scoops and guards should be 
removed from the intake and the pipe cleared of barnacles 
and any other marine growths which may have worked their 
way up. And don’t fail to get well up in there as such 
growths have a way of eluding ordinary probing tools. 
While you are at it, you might as well have a go at all the 
other intakes around the bottom, even though the conse- 
quences of a retarded flow of sea water are much more serious 
in the power plant than in the galley, toilets, etc. You may 
find that the screws holding the guard or scoop over these 
intakes break off as you start to back them out. This is 
caused by a crystallizing action which takes place over the 
winter when several dissimilar metals are in close contact 
with one another. Your scoop is probably bronze, and 
bronze, not brass, screws should be used in replacing it. 

The next thing in the cooling system which should be 
looked into is the shut-off valve inside the hull. The chances 
are there is nothing at all wrong with it, but open and close 
it a couple of times to make sure that corrosion and inactiv- 
ity have not caused it to stick. Next there is probably a 
length of hose. Even though this may be perfectly tight at 
present, if the rubber has become soft and pliable, the hose 
is probably on the way down hill and should be replaced. 
Then there is the water pump. This should be dismantled 
enough to clean out any sand or grit which may have be- 
come lodged in its chamber and examined for undue wear. 
If you have had any difficulties with an overheated engine 
or noticed a gradual increase in the operating temperature 
last season, the chances are the trouble lies in worn pump 
gears. If you are not qualified yourself to pass on the condi- 
tion of your pump, take it to someone who is. If the gears are 
worn, replace the pump. 

A thorough flushing of the circulating system with a 
stream from a fresh water hose certainly won’t do any harm 
and may dislodge quite a bit of sediment and scale from the 
water jackets. Break into the line somewhere between the 
circulating pump and the engine itself to attach the hose 
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and catch the discharged water in a bucket as it leaves the 
engine through the bypass leading to the exhaust line. A 
good strong solution of one of the radiator cleaners, procur- 
able at any service station, will probably dislodge further 
scale and sediment from the water jackets. Individual en- 
gines differ so much that getting it in and out of each engine 
will have to be left to the ingenuity of the owners. 

As for revamping the cooling water system, more and 
more of the new engines and installation are making use of 
closed systems of fresh water cooling with heat exchangers 
and temperature regulating devices. These are well worth 





while in most new installations, especially on boats which 
are to be used in shallow or sediment-laden waters, but in a 
used engine the cost is usually prohibitive. In any case, don’t 
attempt to rig up anything of this nature without the 
services of a competent engineer or mechanic who has had 
experience with similar problems. 

Fully as important as the circulating water system is the 
fuel system of the boat, including tanks, vents, fill and feed 
lines, carburetor, etc. In spite of all that insurance com- 
panies, safety at sea articles, and various crusaders have 
had to say on the subject, there are still a great many boats 
in service with either or both their gasoline fill pipes and 
their tank vents below decks or in such a position that fuel 
or fumes which may be spilled out are trapped and become a 
grave fire hazard. Although such installations are contrary 
to the regulations of most insurance companies, on many of 
the smaller boats these are not enforced. If your boat is still 

















































































Fire extinguishing equipment should be inspected and in some types of 
extinguishers the fluid should be replaced at the beginning of the sea- 
son. Left, a propeller puller rather than a hammer should be used in 


removing a wheel from the shaft for reconditioning 


one of the offenders, there will never be a more opportune 
time than this spring to install proper tank fills and vents 
on or above the deck level. 

If your tanks have large handhole clean out plates, you 
are fortunate because you can get to the inside to give them 
a thorough sloshing down and cleaning. If not, the best you 
can do is to flush them out with a bucket or two of water, 
first making certain that the cock or valve in the line to the 
engine is shut off and that all the water you pour in will flow 
to the drain plug. You’ll be surprised at the amount of 
sediment and sludge that comes out with it. Sweating and 
condensation will cause water to collect in the tank later in 
the season, so at least start it off with nothing but fuel in the 
tank. 

Next, trace the fuel line from the tank to the engine, look- 
ing for loose connections and squashed sections. If the con- 
nections appear to be tight, don’t loosen them but check 
them again for signs of a leak when the tank is first filled. 
There should be a foolproof shut-off valve somewhere be- 
tween the tank and the carburetor; the more accessible its 
location, the better the chances of its being used every time 
the engine is stopped. Your boat may stand some improve- 
ment along that line. If you’re doing this job, go the whole 
hog and put in something which indicates ‘‘off” and ‘‘on”’ 
clearly in raised lettering so that nobody will have to remem- 
ber which way the valve stem turns to shut off. 

A carburetor is a rather delicate instrument and has about 
four times as many parts as would seem possible when you 
see it assembled. Go over yours with a few drops of kerosene 
or light machine oil and make sure that the throttle and 
choke control levers and exterior working parts move 
freely, but don’t tear it apart unless you know beforehand 
all about how it is put together and adjusted. The same 
advice goes for the fuel pump — let it alone unless you’re 
sure there is something wrong with it. 

In the exhaust line, the greatest possibility of difficulty 
and trouble lies in the first couple of feet back of the mani- 
fold. In fact, the section of the manifold itself surrounding 
(Continued on page 126) 


Removing a small engine from the boat permits a much better cleaning and 
painting job to be done on both the engine and the engine compartment 
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CENTER LINE OR OFFSET? 


Some Notes on the Resistances of Propeller Installations for Auxiliaries as Shown by Model Tests 


By 


KENNETH S. M. DAVIDSON* 





The propeller installed on the model’s center line 


and offset propeller installations for auxiliaries comes 

up periodically in one form or another. It is usually 
implied by those who raise this and similar questions that 
there must be simple, straightforward answers to them, and 
that somebody ought to be able to settle them once and for 
all. The truth is that these questions, like so many other 
technical questions in which fluid flow is involved, have no 
simple, direct answers. Other factors are often at least as 
important as the one stated in the question, and a broad 
general answer may be not only difficult to formulate but 
likely to be misleading in individual cases unless used with 
considerable caution. 

A number of tests have been made at the Stevens Tank 
on models of auxiliary cruising yachts to investigate the 
relative advantages of different propeller installations from 
the point of view of resistance under sail alone. As most of 
these tests were made in connection with specific design 
problems, they covered only such installations as seemed 
most interesting at the time and they can in no sense be 
considered to constitute more than a preliminary study of 
the problem. However, besides bringing out the essential 
difficulty of providing a simple answer to an apparently 
simple question, they appear sufficiently interesting for 
their own sake to justify discussing them briefly at this time. 

The sketches show propeller installations tried on four 
models of modern ocean racing boats. Models A, C, and D 


T= old question of the relative advantages of center line 


* Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering and Director of the 
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Photos by John A. Davis 
Folding propeller in offset location 


had conventional counter sterns, while Model B was a 
double-ender. There were appreciable differences in the 
relative sizes of the propellers, as noted on the sketches, but 
all of the installations were practicable and designed for 
possible adoption. All the propeller models were two-bladed. 
Those installed on the center line had feathering blades set 
vertically, while offset propellers had either feathering or 
folding blades, set at the most favorable angle from the 
vertical as determined by separate experiments. In all tests 
with offset propellers, the apertures for center line installa- 
tions were, of course, filled in. 

Table I shows average values of percentage increases of 
resistance, over the resistances of the bare hulls, caused by 
various propeller installations on these four models. This 
table is a much condensed summary of a large amount of 
testing. It represents more than 200 individual tests — in 
the case of upright resistances, tests over the whole useful 
speed range; in the case of heeled resistances, tests over 
representative speed ranges at each of three leeway settings 
for each of three heel angles; and, for offset installations, 
tests on both tacks to evaluate the difference between 
weather and lee side installations. A somewhat clearer view 
of the problem as a whole could perhaps be had if there were 
fewer gaps in the table; they exist simply because, as previ- 
ously explained, the installations they represent did not 
appear sufficiently interesting at the time the tests were 
made to justify the considerable work of filling them in. 

The average values in the table are for sailing speeds 
corresponding to wind speeds of the order of 12 to 14 knots, 
when running free in the case of upright resistances, and 
when close hauled in the case of heeled resistances. The heel 
angle of 20°, for which the heeled resistances are given, is 
consistent with this range of wind speeds for all four boats. 
Weather and lee side heeled resistances are averaged, but 
the table distinguishes between upright and heeled resistances. 

It will be noted that wherever both center line and offset 
installations were tried on the same model, the center line 
caused less resistance in upright and heeled tests alike. This 
was true in the case of Model D, even when a folding pro- 
peller was substituted for the feathering type on the offset 
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Flow lines around the model of a Six-Metre yacht. These were obtained by 
painting stripes on the hull and towing the model while the paint was still wet 


installation. In the case of Model C, however, where only 
an offset installation with folding propeller was tried — the 
practical question at issue being whether or not to remove 
the existing offset installation for the Bermuda Race — very 
small increases of resistance were found in the vertical tests, 
and none at all in the heeled tests. This model was investi- 
gated after the others and, consequently, after the general 
conclusion had been strongly suggested that an offset 
installation always causes more resistance than a center line. 
The results of its tests were therefore surprising — so sur- 
prising that their validity was immediately questioned and 
the whole series repeated. The second tests completely con- 
firmed the first, however, and we were forced to conclude 
that, though it might be unusual, it is not impossible for an 
offset installation to cause little or no resistance. 

Although contrary to what seems to have been a widely 
held opinion for some years, the general conclusion that an 
offset installation is inherently less desirable than a center 
line installation is a tempting one. Reasoning purely from 
experience with the propeller appendages of large ships and 
with projections of all sorts on aeroplanes, one is led natu- 
rally to the view that an offset propeller installation, which 
is irregular in shape and extends outward into the stream of 
water flowing past the hull, must inevitably cause more 
disturbance than a center line propeller which is more or 
less hidden behind the deadwood. 

The test evidence in Table I certainly tends to confirm 
this intuitive reasoning, but it is clearly not the whole story. 
Why, for instance, should the center line installation of 
Model D cause relatively much larger increases of resistance 
than that of Model A, when the propeller size was relatively 
much less and the apertures were in both cases carefully 


formed? Why should the folding offset installation of Model 
D cause so much more resistance, when heeled, than that of 
Model C? As a matter of fact, Model D stands out as having 
generally higher increases of relative resistance than. those 
of the others, in spite of its relatively smaller propeller. 

The most obvious difference between this model and the 
others is that the propellers were installed lower down. 
Even this difference may not appear, offhand, to have been 
great. There is little doubt, however, that it led directly to 
the larger resistance increases. The resistance caused by any 
irregular object such as a propeller or shaft depends primarily 
on the speed of the water flowing past it, and there is plenty 
of evidence that the speed of the flow past the after sections 
of a yacht hull, where the propeller is ordinarily located, is 
not only less, on the average, than the speed of advance of 
the yacht, but varies considerably, from small values in the 
vicinity of the load water line to larger values lower down. 
The photographs of the flow lines bring this out. They 
are a visual record of the directions and the relative speeds 
of the flow past the surface of a hull at a number of sections, 
obtained by applying vertical stripes of thin paint to the 
model, and then testing it quickly, before the paint has had 
a chance to set. Although the particular photographs shown 
are of a Six-Metre model, towed at a heel angle of 20° and 
with appropriate leeway, this type of hull is sufficiently like 
those of modern counter-stern auxiliaries to be useful for 
illustrative purposes. The photographs show clearly that 
the average speeds of flow over the aftermost sections are 
comparatively low and, in particular, that there is a “‘dead”’ 
region at these sections, extending from a little above the 
sharp turn of the garboard to a little below it, within 
which there is practically no speed of flow at all. 
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The photographs alone suggest that a propeller installa- 
tion like that of Model C, which is tucked well up in the turn 
of the garboard, might reasonably be expected to have 
lower resistances than one like that of Model D, which is low 
enough down to encounter a greater speed of flow. It is a 
fallacy to argue that the differences of speed indicated by the 
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photographs are too small to be important because, other 
things being equal, the resistance is proportional to the 
square of the speed, so that small differences of speed can 
result in quite appreciable differences.of resistance. It is 
equally a fallacy to argue that the complete absence of 
resistance in the case of Model C might have been anticipated 
from the indicated absence of speed at the turn of the gar- 
board, where the propeller was located. The photographs 
show only the speeds close to the hull surface, not those as 
far out from the hull as the offset propeller of this: model. 
With the additional evidence that the resistance was, in fact, 
negligible, the conclusion is justified that the speeds are not 
very different a little way out from the hull than close to it. 
But this conclusion could not have been reached without 
the additional test evidence. 

Nor can it be pushed too far, for the rather large feathering 
propeller of Model A, although comparatively high up, 
caused quite high resistances when offset. In this location it 
apparently extended so far out as to pass through the region 
of low speeds near the hull and into water of higher speed. 
The low speeds near the hull occur within the disturbed, 
eddying wake which is readily observed behind any boat, 
and is seen to have a fairly well defined width of something 
like half the beam. Beyond this wake, the flow speeds ap- 
proach the speed of the boat. The same propeller, installed 
on the center line of Model A, caused little resistance even 
compared with the relatively smaller center line installation 
of Model D. It was only when offset that its large size made 
trouble. 

There is another difference between Model D and the 
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other models which, while perhaps not as obvious at first 
sight as the difference in the vertical location of the propel- 
lers, was found in a series of special tests to be an extremely 
important contributing factor to the high resistances of the 
offset installations of this model. This is the considerable 
length of the exposed shaft. In the special tests just men- 
tioned, the shaft and strut were left in place but no propeller 
was fitted. The results showed an average increase of 
resistance, for heeled tests, of 7.7.%, as compared with the 













MODEL C 
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9.3% given in Table I for the same installation with folding 

propeller. From these figures it is apparent at once that the 

shaft. and strut caused much more resistance than the 

propeller, and considerably more resistance than the com- 

plete offset installations of either Model A or Model B with 
(Continued on page 152) 
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Model A B Cc D 
L.W.L., feet 34 37.5 40.5 49.5 
Propeller Diameter, feet 1.83(22”) 1.5(18”) 1.67(20’) 1.83(22’’) 
Propeller Diameter 

100 5.4 4. a 3.7 

L.W.L. ° ° . 
TABLE I 
Average Percentage Increases of Resistance 


caused by 
Propeller Installations 


Tests with Models Upright 


Feathering Propeller on Center Line 0.9% 4.5% 
Feathering Propeller Offset 4.2% 7.3% 
Folding Propeller Offset 1.7% 
Tests with Models Heeled at 20° 
Feathering Propelleron Center Line 1.3% 3.8% 3.8% 
Feathering Propeller Offset 5.6% 5.3% 11.1% 
Folding Propeller Offset 0.0% 9.3% 
TABLE II 


Separation for Weather and Lee Sides 
of 
Percentage Increases of Resistance caused by Offset Installations 


Tests with Models Heeled at 20° 


Feathering Prop. Offset Weather side 4.8% 4.2% 6.8% 
Lee side 6.3% 6.4% 15.3% 
Folding Prop. Offset | Weather side 0.0% 5.7% 
Lee side 0.0% 12.8% 
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*E] Lagarto,”’ the “Leaping Lizard of Lake 
George,” furnishes an example of reli- 
ability. She started life in 1922 as ‘‘Miss 
Mary” and won the Gold Cup in 1933, 
34 and ’35, a remarkable record 
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THE VITAL FACTOR IN GOLD CUP RACING 


What’s Wrong—If Anything —With the Gold Cup? 


By GEORGE F. CROUCH 


URING the past winter it has been the fashion 
to speak of the Gold Cup Race in sad and 
pitiful accents as one might of a close friend 
stricken suddenly with a fatal illness. This 
attitude toward the Gold Cup is nothing new. 
For more than a quarter of a century, these 
laments over the premier motor boat racing event of this 
country have filled the air after every contest and an army of 
doctors, each with his own nostrum, volunteers to supply the 
hypodermic injection of the precious elixir which will enable 
the poor decrepit thing to stagger through the ordeal of 
another regatta. 

What’s wrong — if anything — with the Gold Cup Race, 
the boats, motors, drivers, owners and, perhaps, the attitude 
of the general public toward the race? 

Speaking as one of the multitude of the aforesaid doctors, 
but without any pet remedy to propose, my belief is that 
there isn’t much of anything really wrong with the Gold Cup 
except that we expect too much. The sensational part of the 
Gold Cup Race is over-publicized; it is easy to write sensa- 
tional news, it is easy to get space for it in the newspapers. 
If the advance publicity were confined strictly to boats 
which had actually made test runs of not less than one 
thirty-mile heat at Gold Cup speeds without breaking down, 
publicity items would be few and far between and the pub- 
‘ic’s expectations would be correspondingly low. They would, 
however, be much more accurate and closer to the truth than 
we are led to believe by sensational items about boats that 





never were built and probably never were intended to be 
built, about the terrific speeds of boats that have never been 
run, about the power and light weight of engines that have 
never been built. We are led to expect far too much in the 
way of speed, in the way of a contest, and in the way of 
thrills. About once in ten or fifteen years we do get some- 
thing of this thrill but experience shows us, or should if its 
teachings are heeded, that the average Gold Cup Race is far 
from dramatic and sensational and may be a deadly dull, 
prosaic event. 

Looking at the whole thing from this angle, I must sym- 
pathize to some degree with one famous Gold Cup contestant 
who proposed that the owners take the boats away to some 
secluded spot, hold the race when, where and how they 
pleased, and then come back and say that ‘‘so and so won 
the race.”’ The general public expects far too much in the 
way of thrills, speeds, sensations and daredevil, death- 
defying driving. No Gold Cup Race can measure up to these 
expectations and the public is therefore always disappointed 
by the race itself. 

What is the matter with the owners of the Gold Cup 
boats? Nothing is the matter with them. They are the best 
sportsmen in the world, spending fortunes on their hobby. 
But — and it is a big “‘but”’ — far too often they spend six, 
eight, or nine months of the year deciding whether or not to 
build a boat and then expect to get the boat built, the motor 
installed and to have it all tuned up, tested and ready for the 
race in one or two short months. That is the one great fault 
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“Excuse Me” was built for the 1938 Gold Cup Race. She started with a poorly tuned engine 
and suffered various mishaps to her hull, giving up the ghost in the fourth lap of the first heat 


of the owner — his failure to start work on his boat early in 
the fall. His boat should be in the water in early spring so 
that she can be worked over, tested and tried in every con- 
ceivable way. It is almost an axiom that no new Gold Cup 
boat wins the cup in her first season, because no new Gold 
Cup boat is ready in time. 

What’s wrong with the Gold Cup drivers? Not a thing but 
praise can be said in their behalf. We have a more skilful, 
nervy bunch of drivers racing for the Gold Cup than can be 
found anywhere else on earth. Not a suggestion can be given 
toward bettering the race by any change in driving regula- 
tions or driving qualifications. Whatever failure there may 
be of the race as a spectacle is not due to the drivers and, on 
those rare occasions when the race is sensational, it will be 
found that the driving and the contest between the drivers 
rather than the boats is what gives it the great thrill and 
excitement. 

What’s wrong with Gold Cup boats and motors? Again 
the answer is that nothing is at fault that amounts to much 
but that a lot of little things make trouble. As a whole, the 
Gold Cup fleet is a credit to American ingenuity in design 
and construction and not, as some would have us believe, a 
disgrace. What the average man, even though he is a close 
follower of racing, forgets is that the racing boat designer, 
the builder, the motor manufacturer, and the driver must 
each and every one be one hundred per cent correct in each 
and every detail and that all must codperate to produce and 
handle a perfect whole. 

Lack of time for adequate tests under racing conditions is 
to blame for most of the failures. Time, and yet more time, 
to check every detail of hull, engine, piping and all fittings 
for fuel, oil and water lines, motor controls, rudder and 
steering gear, shafts, shaft bearings, is necessary. And yet 
time is the most difficult of all things to get in abundance for 
a racing boat. If my plea for time has no effect other than to 
make one owner speed up his program and get at least one 





boat into the water early in June, I shall consider that it 
has been well worth while. 

Races are lost by inattention to the most insignificant 
details. The classic example is the loss of the Gold Cup by 
Rainbow IIT due to the cutting off and the dropping out of 
an improperly spread cotter pin in a rudder bearing after 
she had won the first two heats and was leading to within 
two or three hundred yards of the finish of the third heat. 
Loose hatch fastenings have lost races; so have broken oil 
lines and broken shafts. Fuel tanks have come adrift and 
minor troubles by the score have lost races. Time, and at- 
tention to detail, time to work endlessly, is the only way to 
avoid minor faults. 

As to Gold Cup motors, we in America have been at a 
loss as to where we can get modern motors. The practice has 
been to ‘‘pep up” old models. This is a dangerous procedure, 
since pepping up invariably involves an increase in revolu- 
tions, with tremendous increases in all inertia stresses. I 
believe our American trend is to make far too much of a 
fetish of “‘revving up” a motor. Time and time again I have 
seen a motor ‘‘revved up” greatly to an owner’s and driver’s 
satisfaction but actually with a loss in speed when tested 
over the mile. 

What the coming season will offer in the way of motors is 
problematical. One progressive motor designer and builder 
has gone off on a novel tangent. Protesting against ‘tinker- 
ing and pepping up” motors, in order to protect himself he 
has refused to sell his motors for 1939 outright but is selling 
only the right to use the motor together with the services of 
his men as motor mechanics for tuning up, operating and 
conditioning his motors. In this way he still retains control 
over what is done to his product. This may be the real solu- 
tion of the Gold Cup motor problem. 

Where experience and care in details pay big dividends in 
reliability is in the installation of the motor and all its 

(Continued on page 150) 
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What “Hotspur” and an In- 

satiable Curiosity Have Taught 

Her Owner in the First Tenth 

of a Century About the Care 
of a Good Boat 


“Hotspur’’ is still go- 
ing strong after ten 
years. Her owner says 
that she needs a new 
staysail and hopes that 
this article will supply 
the necessary price 








LITTLE TO DO: WITH THE CASE 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 








UMMER before last a stranger did me the honor 
of observing my little 26-foot cutter with some 
care and then asking: ‘‘ How old is she, one 
— year or two?’”’ Maybe he was only stringing me 
= along but, as ten years have now elapsed since 
my wife broke a bottle of synthetic Scotch on 
deck and christened her Hotspur, I think it high time that I 
said something complimentary about her. 

I did say something once about Hotspur — these very 
words, in fact: ‘‘Her cutter rig is not recommended as the 
last word for long distance cruising, nor is she considered 
even by her proud owner the ideal cruiser. But she has 
proved herself fast, comfortable and able, and those are the 
tonics the doctor, in diagnosing this particular case, 
prescribed.”’ 

Whereupon some of my friends said, commiseratingly, ‘I 
see you’re disappointed in Hotspur. What do you wish you’d 
built instead?” That certainly burned me up and made me 
resolve that some day I’d tell the whole truth and not try to 
spare the feelings of all those whose boats look sick every 
time they come within eyeshot of Hotspur. What I intended, 
in my modest way, was to say that you can have your 
schooners, yawls and ketches while I keep my cutter, and 
that whereas Hotspur mightn’t please effete yachtsmen who 
require a wine cellar, a ritzy chef, and three other paid hands 


4, 


(and how I love ’em in other people’s boats!) she seems 
absolutely perfect to me. The mere fact that I’ve had her for 
ten years proves that I’m plumb crazy about her. 

If you happen to think that ownership of one boat for a 
tenth part of a century doesn’t make me a veteran, I suggest 
that you go cruising with an old Lloyd’s Register and barge 
aboard that swell-looking cutter over there that was owned 
last year by your rum-drinking acquaintance from the State 
of Maine. I’ll give odds of ten to one that she has just been 
bought by a Methodist parson from Arkansas and that, if 
you climb aboard in your climbing-and-drinking pants, he’ll 
offer you fruit cup in a champagne glass and never know 
that an abject apology is obligatory. Not to be too discourag- 
ing about a changing world, I merely declare that a majority 
of yachtsmen are not so blissfully satisfied with one boat 
that they keep her for ten years. 

I’m that way about Hotspur, although in this article | 
hope to confine myself to what I have learned or am about to 
learn in a decade of ownership. The fact is, I inherit an in- 
quiring turn of mind from my small daughter who watched 
me hugging the south shore of Cuttyhunk entrance one fine 
day and asked, ‘‘ Daddy, why don’t we go aground?”’ An- 
swering her question, we did. Which, in a way, brings us to 
the underbody of the boat, and in a few words I'll reveal 
what I’ve learned about that. 
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First, I’ve learned to ask my children and tell my friends 
not to rub or even touch the bottom paint with knees or feet 
when they’re swimming overside. By this simple device I 
keep her free from barnacles and weed until midsummer, 
when I haul her out, give her another couple of coats of 
bronze, and so spruce her up for the remainder of the season. 
I’ve learned that nearly every fall it’s a good idea to apply a 
solution of linseed oil and turpentine to her bottom, and that 
once in about every three years she ought to be red-leaded 
below the boottop. Four years ago she was burned off, bot- 
tom and topsides, down to the bare mahogany, and I suppose 
that will have to be done again in a couple of years although 
I hate to be nipping at her with blow torches all the time. In 
conclusion, I’ve learned about Hotspur’s underbody that it 
looks now as if she had come off the builder’s ways last 
month, 

Now we go on deck and I'll say very frankly that the one 
thing I don’t like about a canvas-covered deck is the thought 
of removing the rail, cockpit-coaming and cabin house some 
day to renew the canvas. For that reason I’ve worked like a 
dog to keep the paint from cracking and, when that seemed 
impossible, to keep the cracks from spreading to the canvas 
itself. Every other year since the third I’ve gone after the 
deck with varnish remover and scraping irons and have 
peeled off layer beneath layer of paint — an interesting 
revelation, by the way, if one entertains the idea that his 
boat is the same color every time. Despite my best efforts, 
the paint continued to crack, although to date the canvas 
itself is still unharmed. 

A year ago Cliff Kilburn, of Fairhaven, Mass., told me 
that if I would scrape once more as close to the canvas as I 
dared and apply two coats of aluminum paint I’d be spared 
future cracking troubles. His idea was, as I remember it, that 
whereas ordinary paint dries out and perpetuates the old 
cracks, aluminum paint, with its heavy content of undis- 
solved particles, fills the pores of the canvas and so provides 
an unbroken under coat for the deck paint to cling to. 

The short of it is that the experiment is under way. Last 
spring I scraped down and applied the aluminum. Last fall 
the deck was in better post-season shape than it had been in 
for years, and now I am hopeful that it will continue to look 
good. But I shan’t know of my own knowledge for another 
year or two that the experiment is successful. 

Before leaving this subject, I’d like to observe that dearly 
as I love lying alongside another boat at cruising rendezvous 
I gave up the practice when an unidentifiable culprit flicked 
a lighted cigarette out of the cabin of the other boat and 
scored a bull’s-eye on my deck. The butt burned to the bitter 
end and in so doing burned through the paint and charred 
the canvas. I applied my cure-all to the scar — liquid solder 
— and now have forgotten exactly where it is. But the next 
time — only there isn’t going to be a next time so long as I 
lie to my own anchor — a misplaced cigarette might inflict 
serious damage. 

I learned something, by the way, about scraping after I’d 
been indulging in it off and on for twenty years, and I hope 
_ you'll stop me if it’s no news to you. There are narrow areas 
and out of the way corners that are impossible to reach with 
a ‘“‘boughten”’ scraper or even with a sharpened file, and it so 
happens that I don’t care much about using pieces of broken 
glass for the purpose. So, one day when I was moaning and 
cursing my lot, Dick Chute, of Huntington, Long Island, 
broke a piece off an old bandsaw, showed me how to wrap it 
with friction tape to protect my hands from the teeth, how 
to sharpen one end to a razor edge with a good file, and how 
to curl the edge by the deft application of a marlinespike — 
and if that combination of base material and exalted intellect 
doesn’t make the most perfect scraper for small places, I’ll 
swallow it, teeth, razor edge and all. 
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While I understand that elsewhere in this issue a noted 
user and abuser of aliases, the Maestro F. G. Merrick him- 
self, is giving you the lowdown on preparing the surface for 
painting, I’m not going to be deprived of offering my own 
thoughts on that important subject. They are four in num- 
ber and they have little to do with the case. 

First, it has been said that if a writer employs his hands in 
non-literary pursuits all his creative impulses flow out the 
ends of his fingers. (This is true.) Second, I enjoy painting 
like nobody’s business, least of all my own. Third, there is in 
the Navy’s Bluejacket’s Manual a chapter entitled “ Paint- 
ing, and the Preparation of the Surface Therefor.”’ Fourth, 
I’ve spent hours, not to say days and weeks, painting boats 
and houses and running that chapter head and nothing else 
through the drafty recesses of my brain. As a result of prob- 
ably one thousand man-hours in this fascinating pursuit, I 
have come to the point of asking myself and through me of 
asking you an embarrassing question: 

“Why is it that a man will work his fingers to the bone 
preparing a boat for painting, but when it comes to the trim 
of his house will slap fresh paint over scale, cobwebs and fly 
specks with never a twinge of his conscience?”’ There’s no 
answer. 

Though I’ve been striving for years, I haven’t yet mas- 
tered the technique of varnishing. In my most ignorant 
days, I used to touch up the brightwork with a small brush, 
dipping it into the original can. This gave a pimpled effect to 
the finished work that has yet to meet approval in the best 
varnishing circles. Somebody then put me on to the trick of 
pouring just enough varnish for the work at hand into a 
clean tin can and throwing away the residue. That helped, 
but still I found imperfections in the completed work. 

By degrees, I have added the following refinements to my 
method of varnishing: (1) I have given up smoking while 
working, having noticed that the wind always deposits a 
pinch of ashes where it will do the most harm. (2) I have 
learned to employ the utmost care with brushes, either 
leaving them immersed in turpentine or cleaning and drying 
them to their pristine state after each use. (3) After sanding 
and before varnishing, I rub the woodwork with a turpen- 
tine-soaked chamois which is totally dust free. (4) I never 
touch the prepared woodwork with my fingers. (5) I never 
touch the brush to the top or side of the can. 

By the adoption of these refinements, you might think I 
had achieved the perfect technique. But, alas, it ain’t so. 
One day in the public library in New York I saw an employee 
working on an enormous reading table. He sanded it desul- 
torily, dusted it with what looked like an ordinary wooden- 
backed hearth brush, slapped on a coat of varnish, and went 
away. There was dust in the air and the public was moving 
about, keeping it stirred up. I went back the next day, ex- 
pecting to see the kind of finish that I achieved in the days of 
my clumsiest apprenticeship. Blast my soul if the table 
didn’t shine with the gloss of a new piano! I came away with 
the discouraged feeling that varnishers are the elect of the 
earth and that I can never hope to be numbered among them. 

In the matter of wire splicing, I have been a little more 
successful, having at last learned to turn in an eye splice that 
doesn’t cause a professional rigger to blench at sight. Under 
the worming, parceling, and serving there may be some ir- 
regularities of form which merit criticism, but the completed 
job looks rather neat. A splice in one of the middle shrouds 
pulled slightly one day when I was sailing without backstays 
in a hard breeze of wind. The splice was made before any- 
body had told me that with stainless steel wire six full tucks 
are not too many, and I thought I was lucky that the other 
splices held and the mast stayed in the boat. 

Speaking of that, I’ve been wondering whether I would 

(Continued on page 148) 








Beautiful Takatz Bay, opening out of Chatham Strait which runs along the eastern edge of Baranoff Island, in Southeastern Alaska 
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Part II—From Seward to Prince William Sound and Southward Along the Alaskan Coast 


By ROGER S. STROUT 


and an important port, so I looked around for 
-~ the customhouse to report my arrival. There 
— wasn’t any. Neither was there any cus- 
“= toms officer of any kind, only the District 
Commissioner, and he wasn’t interested! All 
vessels to Alaska come from Seattle and enter at Ketchikan. 
Anything else is unprecedented and confusing, so we were 
pointedly and officially ignored. This suited us perfectly. 

Often even our personal friends, when told we had come 
from Hawaii, countered with the question: ‘‘ Yes, but how 
long has it taken you from Seattle?” Alaskans just can’t get 
Seattle out of their minds as the source of all things. 

After some days at Seward, we ran down the bay around 
Cape Resurrection and along the coast to Prince William 
Sound, which we entered by Elrington Passage. The salmon 
run had been light to the westward so we went into Sawmill 
Bay, where the San Juan Cannery was going full blast. Tying 
up to the pier, we strolled through the plant, inspecting 
everything from the ‘Iron Chink”’ to the boxing machine. 
No one offered either to show us around or to throw us out, 
a fact that rather surprised me. I have since learned that it 
is an old Alaskan custom to ignore the visitor — unless he 
begins picking up things! 

Crossing the channel to Latouche, we tied up for the 
night at the pier of an abandoned copper mine, where the 
caretaker gave us much local knowledge, both navigational 
and otherwise. It didn’t increase our hopes of good weather 
to learn that the day of our visit was the first time he had 
seen the sun that summer! 





Starting at daylight, to get the tides right in the narrowest 
part, we made a long run under power up Knight Island 
Passage and Perry Passage to Granite Cove, in Port Wells. 
This last is unsurveyed country so I had to sound from the 
dinghy to find a safe passage through the many rocks at 
the entrance into the fine cove beyond. Here we anchored in 
primeval surroundings. A bald-headed eagle on a nearby 
tree watched us anchor and then actually yawned repeatedly. 
So seldom do people come here, the eagle didn’t know there 
was a bounty on his head. 

Here, in 61° North Latitude, one can do a lot of sight- 
seeing in a day for the sun is above the horizon nearly 
eighteen hours every day in July and even the remaining 
hours are light. It was a novel experience to be taking movies 
before 5:00 a.m., as the boat left the cove the next morning. 

We were heading into Barry Arm, with Cascade and 
Barry Glaciers at the head tumbling down from the 9000- 
foot heights of Mount Gannet and Mount Gilbert. The 
great masses of ice seemed large at the start and they grew 
steadily for the two hours it took us to reach them but, 
when within a mile, only the lower 2000 feet of Cascade 

xlacier could be seen for the rest slanted back out of view. 

But this was enough and the frequent roar of ice sloughing 
off and falling into the water, sometimes several hundred 
feet, was ample warning to keep clear. 

From Barry Arm we carefully picked our passage between 
the high spots of a terminal moraine that almost blocks the 
entrance into the deep water of Harriman Fiord. This is, 
perhaps, the most magnificent of all, with half a dozen fine 
glaciers descending its slopes and massive Mount Muir 





dominating the scene to starboard. But there is no anchorage 
and three hours later we were back again at the bar, trying 
to spot a passage in the swirling, silt-laden waters. The 
bottom comes up so quickly that the lead is useless and we 
turned back twice from suspicious swirls and doubtful 
shadows before finding a good crossing. 

After an uneasy night in a poor anchorage at Golden, we 
dropped through Esther Passage, an unsurveyed but de- 
lightful channel, and stopped at Glacier Island. Here we 
visited one of Alaska’s major. industries, a fox farm. It 
hadn’t occurred to me before that a fox farmer had to be a 
good fisherman! During the salmon season, it took 600 
salmon a week to keep this farm going. 

Where Columbia Glacier pushes its 400-foot wall of ice 
into the sea along a two-mile front, there is plenty of drift 
ice, some of it pretty heavy. My wife worked the ship 
through this, grinding the paint all off the bows, while I 
took endless pictures from the dinghy. They were worth the 
lost paint. 

Having neither time nor money for the auto trip to Fair- 
banks, over Alaska’s one long road, Valdez, the terminus, 
proved uninteresting and we soon moved on to Tatilek, 
Snug Corner Cove and, eventually, Cordova. From Cordova, 
the 15 miles out by Orca Inlet and Egg Island seemed-much 
better than the 75 around Cape Hinchinbrook, but the 
Coast Guard said: ‘‘No can do.” The fishermen felt differ- 
ently, however, and I decided to try it, even if parts of the 
route did dry several feet at low water! 

Running down the inlet on a rising tide, I passed an un- 
painted pile marker to port, as directed, and ran aground, 
proving one fisherman to be a practical joker of the meaner 
sort. Later, I gave a tree marker too wide a berth and stuck 
again for a few minutes. Finally, I followed a barge down to 
a cannery dock. Fortified with more information, I only 
“‘staked out one homestead,” as they say here, before reach- 
ing Mummy Island, where we turned east across the flats. 

It looked like lots of water but it wasn’t deep. Sounding 
continuously with the boat hook, I was well content with 
fifteen inches of water under the keel. When this decreased 
to six inches, as it did several times, I anchored and went 
prospecting for deeper water with the dinghy. Working this 
way for several miles, we reached the beacons, rounded Egg 
Island and crossed the bar to sea. It was much better than 
plugging the 75-miles around under power. 


Cascade Glacier tumbles 


down into Barry Arm, 
Prince William Sound, in a 


confused mass of ice 


In the afternoon, we were making good time under sail 
for Cape St. Elias when fog rolled in from the sea. During the 
night, we passed suddenly from rough water to smooth but 
had neither sight nor sound of the lighthouse. The wind 
died but the fog continued and the second day, being under 
power, we found the bottom in 22 fathoms with the breakers 
audible. All day we continued along the coast and across 
Yakutat Bay, sounding every half hour, sometimes in 
depths of 65 fathoms. 

At last, a six-second flasher appeared in the murk ahead 
and it took more deep sounding to determine whether it was 
the three-second Khantaak Island Light running slow or 
Ocean Cape’s 15-second light running fast! It proved to 
be the former. When we made the port and finally anchored 
in 20 fathoms at 2:00 a.m., I was completely worn out from 
sounding. We had never once seen the 60-mile front of 
Malaspina Glacier which we had been passing all day. 

It continued foggy along the coast but this is only normal 
and no indication of conditions inland. So I bet ten gallons 
of gas and a day’s time on better weather and made the run 
up to Disenchantment Bay, as the northern end of Yakutat 
is called. Sure enough, the fog thinned out and there was 
bright sunshine before the glaciers were reached but we 
pushed through heavy float ice for the last eight miles. 

Returning, we lay over a day before starting southeast 
down the coast in patchy weather. On the way, we stopped 
to watch a halibut boat from Tacoma that was making a 
good haul and. were rewarded with a fine small halibut, 
thrown expértly onto our deck from a distance of 50 feet. 
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Later, when approaching Lituya, the engine coughed and 
stopped; the spring loaded air valve in the carburetor was 
completely worn out. This meant half an hour out to make 
a new one so we arrived at the entrance to Lituya Bay an 
hour after slack. 

Since La Perouse lost a boat’s crew in it 150 years ago, 
this narrow entrance with its swift tidal currents has claimed 
a number of lives. As I approached that boiling, tumbling 
chute, I was glad the air valve quit when it did instead of an 
hour later. The eddies on either side licked unpleasantly 
upon the rocks but quick work with the wheel kept us in the 
main stream and we made the whole run in about a minute. 

With three peaks from 11,000 to 15,000 feet high within 
20 miles, Lituya must be a beautiful place in clear weather 
but we saw only the foot of the glaciers descending majes- 
tically out of the clouds above. It was a disappointment but 
we had to accept it and the next slack water saw us out of 
the bay and on our way down the coast. 

Cape Spencer Light was sighted over intervening rocks, 
just before the fog rolled in and, by 2:00 a.m., I had run down 
my distance, though well offshore, without once hearing the 
fog signal. I took a sounding. No bottom at 80 fathoms; we 
really were offshore. Turning toward the land, there fol- 
lowed depths decreasing to 48 fathoms and then the roar 
of the breakers. By this time it was getting light and the 






















Below, a snug haven 
for fishermen. Meyers 
Chuck is a tiny, land- 
locked harbor 
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keeper, seeing the fog, had started the diaphone, quite 
near by. But it was too late for us; those deep soundings take 
time and we had lost the flood. It would take much more than 
ten horse power to put /gdraszl into Cross Sound against the 
strength of the ebb, with its choppy seas. 

(Continued on page 144) 












Fox farmers must also be good fishermen to keep 
their charges supplied with food. This haul of the 
purse seine brings in about 1000 salmon. Left, 
the waterfront of Sitka as seen from the north- 
west. Below, “‘Igdrasil’’ pokes her bluff bow up 
near the foot of Coxe Glacier, which empties 
into Barry Arm, Prince William Sound 









John Kabel 
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REST AND ACTION 


At left. Sunshine and shadow over Biscayne Bay, where "Seven Seas” swings 
peacefully at anchor. Below. Schooner "Yankee" driving hard under all plain 
sail. Her kites may be seen on deck, having come in as the breeze freshened. 
This picture was taken by the mate of "Yankee" from the end of the main boom 


Sterling Hayden 
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John Hurndall’s “Escapade” leads the California ‘‘32’s”’ across the starting line, followed by “Tempest,” “‘Amorita”’ 


and “‘Altamar.” “Escapade” won the series. Right, Raymond Paige’s ‘‘Prelude”’ cleaned up in the Eight-Metre Class 


CALIFORNIA’S MIDWINTER REGATTA 


Ten New Champions are Made in Five Days of Racing 


By WALDO DRAKE 


HE 1939 Midwinter Regatta was held over a five-day 

period, February 22nd to 26th, off Los Angeles Harbor, 

with pleasant weather prevailing. With but one day of 
light airs, the skippers were favored with three days of 
moderate breeze and one during which a fresh breeze pre- 
vailed. Therefore, all types of boats had their chance. The 
Los Angeles Yacht Club played host to skippers and crews 
and the club’s race committee handled the events. 

There were two high lights in the regatta. First, Rod 
Stephens sailed Raymond Paige’s Eight-Metre Prelude to 
three successive first places in competition with Bill Bar- 
tholomae, Jr., at the tiller of Yucca; Clair Neuner, in Angelita; 
and Pierpont Davis, at the helm of Santa Maria. Under 
Rod Stephens’ handling, little doubt is left as to whether or 
not, if properly sailed, Prelude is an equal of Yucca. The 
other feature of the regatta was the sailing of ‘‘ Vince” 
Jervis in the Six-Metre St. Francis. Jervis had never been 
aboard the boat until two days before the start of the regatta 
and did not know until the first day of the regatta that it 
would be necessary for him to take command. In five days’ 
racing he took two firsts, one third and two fourth places. 

Getting back to the “‘ Eights,” the first day Rod Stephens 
brought Prelude home 46 seconds ahead of Yucca. Clair 
Neuner, sailing Angelita for Owen Churchill, got away to a 
fine start and led the class at the first two marks, but in the 
middle of the windward leg dropped back to third. 

At the finish of the second race of the “ Eights,’’ Angelita 
furnished one of the thrills of the regatta, beating Yucca for 
second place by less than a foot. At the leeward mark, 
Angelita was behind Yucca and went up the beach while 
Bartholomae chose a seaward course, apparently with the 


hope of overtaking Prelude. Neuner’s choice gave him second 
place, but Prelude finished more than six minutes ahead of 
Angelita. The third and final race was dominated throughout 
by Prelude which finished practically four minutes ahead of 
Yucca. Prelude, the series winner, was awarded the George 
Brock Perpetual Trophy. 

The California “‘32’s” put up their usual battle. However, 
the series was marked by three first places for John Hurndall 
in Escapade. ‘‘Temp” Ashbrook fouled out on two days and 
Donald Douglas, Jr., fouled out one day which materially 
affected the final results. 

In the Six-Metre Class, in which there were nine entries, 
the results of the first race were not surprising. Young Bill 
Slater sailed Lanai to a close win over Russell Simmons in 
the AyAyAy, followed by Stanley Barrows in his new 
Strider. St. Francis took fourth. That evening, in the locker 
room and about the clubhouse, was voiced an occasional 
‘“‘T told you so; these local fellows, even with older boats, will 
be mighty hard to beat.”’ Apparently, the skippers from San 
Francisco got wind of some of this conversation because the 
next day Barrows took a first place, finishing 30 seconds 
ahead of Vernon Edler in Caprice. In third place was Emer- 
son Spear, in Mystery. 

The following day Vincent Jervis brought St. Francis 
across first with Bill Slater a close second, Slater having 
worked up three positions on the last — a windward — leg. 
Barrows, in Strider, was a close third. 

During the fourth race, in which St. Francis finished first, 
Simmons, defending champion in the Ay Ay Ay, finished a 
few seconds behind St. Francis, whose standing in the series 
was then second to his fellow San Franciscan, Stanley 











Barrows. Lanai finished third to maintain third place in the 
series. Strider was fifth and the lead in the Six-Metre Class 
went to St. Francis, with Strider second and Lanai third. 

The fifth and final contest was won by Mystery, Emerson 
Spear sailing a smart race. Lanaz finished second with Sé. 
Francis third. This finish gave St. Francis 7 points, first 
place in the series and the Ben R. Meyer Perpetual Trophy. 
Mystery won the Willis Hunt Trophy for the “Six” winning 
on the last day of the series. 

This year brought out the P. C. one-design class. Though 
there were only four entries, there was a lot of “‘class’’ repre- 
sented and until the finish of the fifth and final race in the 
series any of the three leading boats could have won. Gid- 
dings, sailing Malolo for William Bangs, won with three 
firsts, a third and a fourth. To the winner went the Civic 
Regatta Association P. C. Class Perpetual Trophy. 

The Stars, although fewer than in previous years, did not 
lack in merit. William Baxter, in Stormy, finished the series 
just one point ahead of Jack Streaton, in Three Star Two, 
and Barney Lehman, in Chunet. The Frank Borzage Per- 
petual Trophy was awarded the series winner. 
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“ Angelita’” (18) and “Yucca” (26) in a hair 
raising finish in the second race of the “Eights” 


J. Walter Collinge Photos 





“Atalanta,”’ owned by .Ken- 
neth Pier, was a consistent 
winner in the series for the 
P.1.C. Class. Left, three of the 
leading “Sixes.” Stanley Bar- 
rows’ “Strider” (72), for- 
merly “Lulu”; “St. Francis’ 
(77), formerly “Fun”; and 
William Slater’s veteran “‘La- 
nai’ (29). “St. Francis” won, 
with 371% points, “Lanai” 
was second, with 3414 and 
“Strider” tied for third place 
with “Mystery” a point 
farther back in the standing 


W. C. Sawyer 


In the P. I. C. Class it was a three corner ding-dong battle 
between Peggy Slater, in Seventh,Heaven; Kenny Pier, in 
Atalanta; and George Fleitz, in Challenge. Going into the 
fifth and final race, any of these three boats could have come 
out on top. However, Pier, by finishing second in the fifth 
and final race, garnered seven points which put him in top 
spot. Peggy Slater finished fourth which gave her second 
place in the series. George Fleitz was third in the final series 
standing. 

The California Cruising Class of 25-foot sloops was 
represented by seven entries. Dr. Clayman, in Mist, was 
consistent, taking two firsts in the two races, to win. Cuca 
was second and Rowdy third. 

In the Universal Class A, Donald Ayres, sailing Branta, 
captured all three first places. Arthur Stewart’s Soliloquy, 
scratch boat, finished ahead of Branta in only one race but 
failed to save her time. Stewart Babcock’s new T'yphoon 
was third although she withdrew on the first day because of 
rigging failure. 

In the Universal Class B series, William Shepherd, a 

(Continued on page 136) 
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“‘Chiva’’ reeling off the knots over the blue water of the Pacific 


SOUTH SEA STUFF 


Part !V—Cruising Among the Fiji and the Solomon Island Groups 


By GEORGE F. ADAMS 





HE voyage from Tahiti to Samoa, some 1300 
odd miles, took us eleven days. Soon after 
clearing the Society Group, we picked up 
the Southeast Trades again and for a few 
days made excellent time. One day we 

- showed 195 miles from noon to noon, 
shout the best going of the whole trip. Toward the latter 
part of the run, however, the wind came in from the north- 
east and lightened considerably, which slowed us up. At the 
time we left Tahiti, we had been on the beach for three 
months and, what with considerable drinking, many parties 
and late hours, we had all gotten soft. Aside from our few 
minor illnesses and Fred Crockett’s bad burn, we were 
pretty tired out and a week’s rest in Samoa did Chiva’s 
crew a lot of good. 

Tutuila turned out to be a lovely place and almost unique 
among the islands of the Pacific in that it has no barrier reef. 
The huge Pacific swells, sometimes 30 to 35 feet from trough 
to crest even on a calm day, come rolling in to dash them- 
selves into a smother of foam at the foot of steep, rocky 
cliffs, often sending geysers of spray 50 or 60 feet into the air 
through blow holes in the rocks. It was a gorgeous sight such 
as we had never seen before and we spent the better part of 
a whole day clambering over the cliffs, taking movies and 
pictures. and wading in the shallow tidal pools along the 
tiny beaches. 

As mentioned before, the Navy was extremely kind to 
us and did a lot of mechanical work without any charge for 
either labor or materials. For the first few days of our stay, 
Fred and Charlie Smith worked incessantly on the refrigera- 
tor and motor generator which had never functioned prop- 
erly before and, with the help of the Navy, finally got them 
both going satisfactorily. We could now have plenty of light 
and an occasional cold’ dtmk.: Nothing makes so much 


difference in the Tropics as a little ice. One gets tired of 
drinking water at a temperature of about 85°, not to mention 
warm beer. It also means a tremendous saving in perishable 
foodstuffs. 

The harbor of Pago-Pago is practically landlocked and 
anchoring is no problem as there are huge mooring buoys 
belonging to the Matson Line at which one can tie up for 
a day or two. There are heavy wind and rain squalls, how- 
ever, which come tearing across the harbor out of a clear sky 
with no warning; five minutes later the sun will be shining 
brightly. So, for convenience, we tied up, for the better part 
of our stay, alongside a Navy lighter. Here we could step 
ashore whenever we wanted to and did not have to worry 
about the rise and fall of tide. 

After six days in Samoa, we put to sea again and, late in 
the afternoon of July 14th, squared off before the Trades for 
the run down to Suva in the Fijis. It was an uneventful trip, 
the monotony being somewhat broken by passing several 
inhabited islands. Boscawen, in particular, a small island 
about a mile and a half in diameter and rising in a volcanic 
cone to a height of 2000 feet, looked interesting and inviting 
but we had no time to stop. 

The Fiji Islands are bounded on the east by a huge barrier 
reef many miles offshore. Within the reef and between Viti 
Levu and Vanua Levu, the two largest islands of the group, 
is the Koro Sea. The passage through the reef and into the 
Koro is quite wide — as I recall it, about eight or ten miles 
— but may be dangerous at night because of the strong 
currents. That is true throughout the entire Western 
Pacific. It is nothing to be set 15 or 20 miles off one’s course 
in a single day by a current to which the sailing directions 
make only the vaguest reference. Due to the overcast sky, 
I had had no sights for the past two days and was naturally 
somewhat dubious about trying to make it at night. However, 
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in the early evening I got a good three-star fix and came 
through all right to wake up in the Koro Sea the next morn- 
ing, entirely surrounded by islands. That day we crossed 
the International Date Line at just about local apparent 
noon and I had the unique experience, of changing from 
Monday to Tuesday, from West to East Longitude, from 
plus 12 time zone to minus 12 zone and getting a meridian 
altitude all at the same time. The following morning we made 
the harbor of Suva in a driving, cold rain squall which had 
us all shivering for the first time since we had left the 


United States. We were soft from our stay in the tropics. 
Suva is a British Crown Colony which administers the 
government of all British possessions in the Pacific except 
the Solomon Islands and British New Guinea which are 
under Australian mandate. Even the Pitcairn Islanders, 
many thousands of miles to the eastward, are under the 
government of Suva. One usually thinks of the Fiji Islands 
as being a pretty wild and wooly place but Suva is a typical 
British colonial port (much like Gibraltar in atmosphere) 
with up-to-date hotels and large department stores. It’s a 
dull place, however, with little to offer in the way of amuse- 
ments or recreation. There are one or two movie houses and 
the bars all close at eleven o’clock. We had come here prin- 
cipally to purchase stores and trade goods, a new mainsail 
and to haul out for painting and cleaning. The latter was 
accomplished with no trouble as there is a large marine rail- 
way and shipyard. 
The Fijians, from what we saw of them, appeared to be a 
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A Solomon Island war canoe. Some of these boats are 50 or 
60 feet in length and carry as many as 40 paddlers. Left, a 
Solomon Island canoe, with the typical high, pointed stern 


A Solomon Island scene. Note the lad in the foreground with his hair 
bleached until it is almost white — a popular practice in these islands. Left, 
Fijian boys beating one of the large native drums, made by hollowing a log. 
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Below, some of “‘Chiva’s’” afterguard in a Solomon Island bonito canoe 























































With squaresail set and pulling, “Chiva” rolls along through 
the Trades. Right, in the light airs found near the Equator, 
it was often necessary to spread an awning over the helmsman 


splendid race. They are almost invariably well over six feet 
tall, both men and women, and have beautiful figures and 
carriage. A thick bushy head of hair makes them seem even 
taller. They appeared to be good natured and always greeted 
us on the street with a broad and friendly grin. We had 
little opportunity to see much of the natives in Suva. Upon 
inquiring where we might find some real Fijian life, we were 
told to go a short way up the coast to a little island called 
Mmsbau (pronounced ‘‘ Bow’’). There was a charming vil- 
lage of straw thatched houses but the South Sea effect was 
somewhat spoiled by a native who was cutting his front 
lawn with an American lawn mower. Here several of us had 
our first ride in a Fijian sailing canoe. They are interesting 
craft of the dugout variety with outriggers, of course, and a 
sail made of straw matting. I was surprised at how well they 
would go to windward and even more surprised at the 
method used for bringing them about. When it comes time 
to tack, a man walks forward and picks up the spar to which 
the sail is bent, walks all the way aft with it and places it in 
the position corresponding to that it occupied at the other 
end. Meanwhile, another man has done the same thing with 
the rudder. In other words, the bow and stern are reversed 
and the vessel is automatically on the other tack without 
coming about. 

After loading stores and bending the new mainsail, we 
had a farewell party aboard Chiva for the many English and 
Australian friends we had picked up in Suva and made prepa- 
rations for the 800- or 900-mile run to the Solomons. Here we 
left John Nash, who could accompany us no farther, and 
took on as cook a lad named Jack Morton. He had been 
born in the United States but had lived all his life in New 
Zealand and Fiji. He, also, had never cooked at sea before 
but we were impressed with his enthusiasm and, later, he 
turned out to be the best cook we had had and an excellent 
shipmate as well. Jack stayed with us the rest of the voyage. 

We made our entry into the Solomon Islands at the port of 
Vanikoro which is in Santa Cruz, a small group lying several 
hundred miles to the eastward and really not a part of the 
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Solomons at all. Vanikoro, however, is an official port of 
entry. Coming in from the open sea, it is a beautiful island 
with a long barrier reef extending for miles up and down the 
coast and tremendous breakers thundering on either side of 
an extremely narrow pass. Inside, in the lagoon, is deep wa- 
ter. I approached the shore as closely as I dared and let go. 
Fathom after fathom of chain ran out as the hook went down 
into 90 feet of water and we finally swung to it with our stern 
about 20 yards from the edge of the shore reef. A vicious 
wind whipped across the harbor to complete the picture of 
about as undesirable an anchorage as one could hope to 
find. Ashore were a few nondescript frame houses and sheds, 
some of them built on piles over the water; a muddy, brown 


beach and a few scraggly palms, all backed up by a steaming, 
unhealthy looking jungle. Not a soul was in sight. Before 
even going ashore, we voted unanimously that we had had 
enough of Vanikoro. After about half an hour, the port 
doctor came out and further encouraged our early departure 
by telling us that the place was full of malignant malaria. 
We sent a radio and got under way again in less than an hour. 
The Solomon Islands proper proved to be one of the high 
spots of the whole trip; first, because they are one of the 
largest and most interesting groups in the Pacific and, sec- 
ond, because to us they represented something entirely new. 
Here we had our first contact with the Melanesians, a race 
about which we had heard a great deal but had hitherto 
seen nothing. They are a dark-skinned, frizzy-haired race, 
quite negroid in type and distinctly different from the 
Polynesians. They are apt to be shy, sometimes gloomy and 
morose and frequently unreliable. With them, one has the 
feeling that he is dealing with savages, which, in truth, they 
are. They are often pitifully undernourished, sickly, and a 
prey to all sorts of unattractive diseases. Almost the first 
thing they ask you for, next to tobacco, is medicine; it makes 
no difference what kind. They have a child-like faith in the 
ability of a white person to cure anything they have and, in 
their sometimes pathetic condition, it is not always easy to 
refuse even though you know you cannot help them. We 
frequently gave them boric acid for their inflamed eyes and 
other simple remedies but it is not always a wise thing to do; 
if they get worse, they’ll blame you. On the other hand, if 
you refuse, they think you are mean. These remarks apply 
particularly to the Solomons, the islands to the westward 
and to New Guinea. 
(Continued on page 138) 
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For those who wish to live on the water and are content to remain in one place, this type of “floating cottage” has much to recommend it 


MAKE YOUR BOAT YOUR SUMMER HOME! 


To Paraphrase an Old Saying, “Fifty Million Chinamen Can’t Be Wrong” 


By FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


ONCLUSIVE evidence that the number of 
Chinamen living in boats is fifty million 
would be impossible to produce. Maybe it’s 
thirty million and maybe it’s seventy. If we 
accept five hundred million as a rough esti- 
mate of the population of China, and ten per 
cent of that number as the number living in boats, we get 
fifty million. Any way you look at it, there are a lot of China- 
men who, for reasons running all the way from love of that 
form of life to economic necessity, have deserted the beach 
for the water. And they do say that if you try to move any 
of them back to terra firma, you immediately have a mutiny 
on your hands. 

They don’t, of course, all live in yachts. Not by any 
means. But it is reasonable to assume that if they could 
afford it, they would. In the United States, the greatest 
yacht-owning country in the world, there is a slowly increas- 
ing number who have fled to floating homes to escape the 
turmoil of life ashore, to ease the tax burden, to avoid con- 
gested highways, or just because they wanted to. Some are 
glad and some are sorry. Some sold their all to crowd them- 
selves into cramped, ill-chosen, floating quarters — and 
soon advertised: ‘Will trade beautiful yacht for summer 
cottage;”’ while others, with more experience and fore- 
thought, traded discomfort ashore for real comfort afloat, 
and the only way you could get them to change would be to 
sink their floating homes under them. 

Now the object here is not to sell the idea of a floating 
home for everyone. Some can and some can’t, some should 
and, emphatically, some shouldn’t. As President Hutchins 
says of going to college, many are not fitted for it and should 





not attempt it. But I have heard so many sighs and groans 
from those who think they would like nothing better than to 
live afloat, if they only could — but, of course, they think 
they can’t — that it would be a swell idea to call their bluff. 
Let us at least examine the subject, both as to the advan- 
tages and disadvantages, the methods and the makeshifts 
of a home afloat in lieu of a home ashore. 

Take the case of Grandma Perkins. During her husband’s 
life, the story goes, she spent the better part of her time liv- 
ing aboard his small but comfortable yacht. At sixty, she 
was reduced to a wheel chair and to living with her grandson 
in a frame house on the bank of a river. If it had not been for 
a hurricane and a flood, she’d probably be there yet. She used 
to sit in her wheel chair, resignedly watching the flow of the 
river and the movement of vessels upon it. Then came the 
storm and rising flood. Suddenly, the old lady noticed that 
stumps and other débris appeared to be floating upstream. 

‘‘Sam!”’ she cried, in an excited voice, ‘‘we’re afloat, Sam! 
We’re floatin’ down the river.”’ 

‘“‘T know it; nothin’ we can do yet,” he answered from 
below. 

He came upstairs to find that his grandmother had 
wheeled her chair over to an old chest, and was fumbling 
around in its depths. 

‘‘What you doin’, Grandma?” he demanded. 

‘“‘Never you mind,” she said, looking up at him with her 
eyes sparkling. ‘‘ You go get me a broomstick.” Sam gazed 
at her thunderstruck. 

‘‘Sam Perkins,” she shrilled, “‘what you standin’ there 
for? Do as I say! 

‘‘What —?” he remonstrated. 
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‘Never you mind what I want it for; you do as I say!” 

And Sam, who had always stood in awe of the old lady, 
went about her errand. When he returned, she handed him 
two faded bits of bunting. One was a yacht club pennant, 
the other her husband’s private signal. 

‘‘Bend these onto that broomstick,” she ordered, ‘and 
hang it out the front window. Tain’t exactly seagoin’ style 
but it’ll have to do. If we’re under way, by Gorry, we’re 
goin’ to let ’em know who we be.” 

I have no doubt that there are many who would take to 
at least a part-time life afloat, if they knew better how to go 
about it, just as there are some who think they would like it, 
who would shy off if they knew what it entailed. 

Not to be extreme, let’s discuss only those who might 
consider a choice between a home afloat and a home ashore 
(‘summer cottage’’) during the ‘“‘yachting season.” Al- 
though the “yachting season” has wide gradations geo- 
graphically — Labrador two months, Maine and the Great 
Lakes three months, Long Island Sound four months, Chesa- 
peake Bay six months, Florida nine months (any time but 
the “hurricane season’’) — for our purposes, let’s say four 
months. And we may as well eliminate those who can 
afford a home ashore and a home afloat simultaneously. 

Living afloat is highly practical provided you go at it from 
a practical point of view. Nor is it expensive as compared 
with the “summer cottage” idea. But it is, at present, a 
matter of ownership rather than of rental. For some reason, 
not quite clear to the writer, yacht owners have an exag- 
gerated idea of the rental value of their craft. While you can 
rent a modest summer cottage (depending somewhat on 
locality) for around $500.00 for the season, you would be 
lucky to get a livable boat for the same period for three 
times that amount. I owned, at one time, a livable auxiliary, 
and at the same time was the owner of a house which cost 
almost exactly the same amount as the boat, and I can assure 
you that the overhead — taxes, interest, insurance, main- 
tenance and repair, etc. — on the boat compared favorably 
with the overhead on the house. 

One question, therefore, to settle in your mind, is whether 
you are going to consider living afloat as a practical modus 
vivendi or as a form of luxurious sport. Your approach to the 
problem, if your attitude is the former, will be different from 
your approach if it is the latter. Assuming that you and your 
family prefer to spend the season afloat, but have not con- 
sidered it seriously because you thought it would be too 
expensive, and are considering the purchase of a summer 
cottage, before you go further shop around a little and see 
what you can get in the way of a “‘livable” boat for the 
money you plan to put into real estate. Then figure the 
comparative amount of taxes, insurance, etc. 

For those who already have a summer place and may, 
therefore, consider that they are hooked for life, I cite the 
case of a friend of mine, a well-known yachtsman. He and 
his wife and children were unanimous in their desire to live 
afloat and he decided to do something about it. He could not 
get what he considered a proper price for his real estate hold- 
ings, so he bought a boat anyway. Then he rented his house, 
has been doing it for several years, and has made, I under- 
stand, a modest profit on the exchange. 

I have been using the term ‘‘livable boat” with a certain 
nonchalant freedom, and I have no doubt that the air around 
these pages is full of snorts of derision. I freely admit that 
what is a livable boat is entirely a matter of opinion and that 
what might seem livable to some would seem thoroughly 
obnoxious to others. Nevertheless, there are a number of 
important points which I shall make connected with livable- 
ness, with which I think most people will agree. 

In the first place, the degree of livableness of a given boat 
depends, to some extent, on the psychology and experience 
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The interior of this 56-footer shows the feminine 
influence in the furnishings of a “‘home afloat’ 


of the person, or persons, to live aboard her. Those who are 
sensitive to the feeling of space which comes from merely be- 
ing on the water, and are conscious of it whether they are 
above or below decks, will probably be content with a much 
smaller boat than those who constantly feel the confinement 
of the dimensions of the boat herself. Those who are used to 
cruising are not so apt to get fed up with the necessity, for 
the sake of comfort, of picking up and putting away and 
keeping everything in its place as are those who are used to 
scattering their clothes around a 15- by 20-foot bedroom. 

In this connection, anyone who has indulged in it realizes 
that living afloat is quite a different matter from week-end 
cruising. You can put up with a lot of things for a few days 
which would become irksome, if not unbearable, over an 
extended period of time. The principal factors to be avoided 
are cramped quarters and cramped personalities — particu- 
larly the latter. If you and your family, or companions, can’t 
look each other in the eye and say ‘‘Okeh, let’s go!”’ and 
stick to it, you’d better not start. 

As I have already pointed out, some should and some 
shouldn’t. Among those who shouldn’t are: people who are 
unduly sensitive to seasickness, such as those who feel 
squeamish even on a boat tied up at a dock in a flat calm 
(yes, I’ve known several); people who feel put upon if they 
can’t have breakfast served in bed, and this applies even if 
they may have an opportunity to live afloat in a yacht where 
this is the custom, because it shows a type of character which 
should have nothing to do with the water; people who would 
rather be killed in an automobile accident or a plane crash 
than drowned, because people like that, unless they can be 
cured, let their maginations run away with them at the 
slightest provocation; and, finally, people who can look at 
a pile of clothes in the middle of the cabin floor and not pick 
it up and put it away! (There are some of those, too.) 

While we are on the subject of personalities, here is a hint 
for husbands — or brothers or fathers, for that matter. 
While the situation is improving, owing partly to education 
and partly to the recent strides in designing becoming cos- 
tumes for yachtswomen, the number of men whose yachting 
activities are curtailed by their womenfolk is still appalling. 
One of the wisest sayings on this subject I have ever run 
across is this: ‘‘You may look at a hull and wonder if her 
bow will pound or cut too fine and be wet, if she’ll be stiff 
and never get to windward, or get there but sail on her ear in 
a zephyr. But to a woman, a boat is a cabin.”* (Exceptions 


* “My Wife Wants a New Spinnaker,”” Howard V. L. Bloomfield, 


. Yachting,” April, 1938. 
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noted!) Now that suggests tactics which, I believe, will pay 
big dividends to any man with a yen to live afloat who faces 
the problem of selling the idea to his wife. Trite as it may 
sound, a woman’s kingdom is her home. There she reigns 
and if she doesn’t rule with a rolling pin, you can bet your 
life, if you’re any sort of a man, she rules with subtlety. 
Aboard ship, tradition has it that the skipper rules, that he 
has to be tough, and too many of us, I think, get a kick out 
of barking orders and sticking out our chests. On deck, that 
is one thing, but if you want a happy life afloat, and that life 
includes your wife or other female member of your family, 
I suggest that you try out the idea of turning over every- 
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Galley arrangement is certainly part of woman’s 


sphere, in the boat as well as in the house ashore 


thing below decks (except the engine room) to her; make her, 
so to speak, the ‘‘floating housekeeper.” I tried it, and it 
worked like a charm! 

As to cramped quarters that, as suggested two paragraphs 
astern of this, is a relative matter and will be considered, 
partly by inference, in our discussion of various types of craft 
which may be selected for the purpose of living afloat. 

First, let us look at the humble houseboat — or house 
barge, to distinguish her from the type of craft which is a 
cross between a steamboat and an apartment house. For 
those whose principal interest in living afloat is as great 
proximity to the water as possible, who* have no desire to 
move about but merely wish to enjoy the beauty of lights 
on the water, protection from the telephone and insistent 
social demands, the lulling effect of the lapping of wavelets 
along the hull, and the contemplative delights of a home com- 
paratively surrounded (except in a gale of wind) by peace, 
this modest type of establishment has much to recommend it. 
It is not, properly, a boat at all — floating cottage would be 
a more correct term. Nor does it require much knowledge of 
seamanship, beyond the ability to row a boat, pump out the 
bilge and handle mooring lines or anchors. Ability to swim is 
also highly recommended, although it is not essential if you 
do not object to wearing a life preserver! 

For the money involved, you can get more spacious 
quarters in such a ‘floating cottage” than in any other type 
of floating home. This is for the reason that hull form and 
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general construction are much simpler than in the more 
seagoing types of craft. It is even cheaper than a comparable 
cottage ashore would be, when cost of land is added to the 
cost of building the cottage. Some “‘ house barges” have their 
own means of propulsion but I have always thought that it 
was more sensible, as well as cheaper, to omit a power plant 
and, if you want to move, hire or borrow a, tow. Unless you 
want to go primitive, however, a generating plant for lights 
and auxiliary purposes is well worth having — one of the 
well-muffled kind, please! This will not only supply lights, 
but power for bilge pump, sink pump, toilets, showers, forced 
ventilation, etc., and will add materially to your comfort: at 
reasonable cost. 

One detail connected with ‘‘house barges’”’ which does not 
always receive the attention it should is ground tackle — 
moorings. When you stop to think that she will remain in 
one spot for weeks or months at a time, the common sense 
of having extra heavy mooring gear becomes immediately 
apparent. If a cruising yacht of a comparable size to your 
aquatic domicile would require a 500-pound mushroom for a 
mooring, put down a 1000-pound job for your own mental 
comfort; chain for a few feet from the mooring and then 
stainless steel cable is, I think, the best ‘‘ tethering gear’? — 
it is expensive, but this part of your layout warrants extra 
expense. Unless you are lying-in in a strong tidal current, a 
condition to be avoided, it pays to moor fore and aft. 

For the man who is restricted by business considerations 
to one locality, and who has a landlubber family taking to 
the water for the first time, it seems to me the “floating 
cottage’”’ idea is an excellent solution, a sort of freshman 
course which will ease his family into the mysteries of living 
afloat without too much of a shock. The rest, I venture to 
say — the demand for a boat which will go places, and finally 
for a cruiser — will follow naturally in the course of time, 
particularly if there are children involved. 

Those steps, in logical sequence, will bring up for consider- 
ation the motor cruiser, the motor-sailer, and the auxiliary. 
I shall not discuss here the so called ‘“‘houseboat’’ mentioned 
previously because they run to size and cost, are usually 
owned by people who can afford a summer place ashore 
as well as a boat and, except for the inclusion of means 
of propulsion, are in the same general category as the 
‘““house barge.” 

From the point of view of cubic capacity of living quarters 
—one of the most important factors in livableness — the 
motor cruiser has more to offer for a given over all length 

(Continued on page 130) 





The Oriental note is strong in the cabin of the junk “ Amoy,” 
the ship’s clock being the-only western object visible 
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“E| Heirie,” a half-rater designed, owned and sailed by Clinton H. Crane, won the elimi- 
nation races at Oyster Bay in 1896 and was chosen as the defender of the Seawanhaka Cup 


MORE ABOUT THOMAS CLAPHAM 


A Letter From Clifford D. Mallory About the Roslyn Builder 
Who Did Much to Develop the Unballasted Small Racing Boat 


Dear Editor: 


N the December issue of YACHTING, there was an article on 
Thomas Clapham and the boats he designed and built, 
written by his son, Griffith Clapham, which was most 
interesting to me. I owe most of my knowledge of yachting 
and yacht racing, and certainly the incentive to be successful 
in the sport, to Thomas Clapham. 

When I was sailing my first boats, I had the opportunity 
of reading the yachting section of Forest and Stream, as my 
uncle, Charles Mallory, was a subscriber to that magazine. 
In this way, I became familiar with the discussions in that 
periodical as to various types of racing yachts, and there 
were, of course, many comments relative to the development 
of the types of boat for which Thomas Clapham was largely 
responsible. His Bouncer, whose lines were published in the 
article mentioned, had defeated the sandbagger so badly 
that the racing of boats in which shifting ballast was per- 
mitted was doomed. The development of the unballasted 
small racing boat, of which the Bouncer was the prototype, 
was beginning, and it was a most interesting period in which 
to enter the field of yacht racing. 

My uncle took an interest in my early schooling in small 
boats and, for some reason, he took a particular interest in 
Thomas Clapham and his development of the New Haven 
Sharpie into the Bouncer type. Griffith Clapham brought the 
story of his father’s career up to about that time, but I 
thought it might be interesting to hear of the later develop- 
ment of these boats by Thomas Clapham. 


In the winter of 1896, when I was attending school in 
Brooklyn, my uncle instructed me to proceed to Roslyn to 
visit Clapham’s yard, inspect a new boat that he was build- 
ing, and report to him the results of my visit. To a boy of 
fifteen who was interested in boating, this came as a com- 
mand from heaven and no time was lost in complying. 
Thomas Clapham was operating a small boat yard at Glen 
Head, about a mile west of Roslyn. The shop was at the head 
of a creek and adjacent to a pond well stocked with trout. 

On my first visit at the boat shop, I found Mr. Clapham 
and two or three workmen setting up the frames for a half- 
rater, being built to compete in the trials for the selection of 
a defender for the Seawanhaka Cup. I made a boyish survey 
of the boat and reported to my uncle with great enthusiasm 
that I had seen a most unusual craft. I predicted great things 
for her. During the spring, when this boat was being com- 
pleted, I was again ordered to Roslyn to make a further 
inspection. I saw the completed craft, which confirmed my 
earlier impressions that this was a most unusual boat, and 
one with distinct and new features. I made my report and 
enthusiastically made further predictions. 

When school was over, my uncle instructed me to proceed 
to Roslyn on the steam yacht Clifton, which my grandfather, 
Charles H. Mallory, had built at Roach’s shipyard. She, too, 
was an unusual craft and I believe that she was one of the 
first self-propelled houseboats. She was 110 feet long, built 
of steel, and all of the accommodations were above the main 
deck. The upper deck extended the full length of the yacht, 
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“Yola” was the author’s first racing boat, built for him to his uncle’s order. 
Young Mallory was thrilled when Thomas Clapham said: ‘‘Take her home!” 


and was obstructed only by a small pilot house. The owner’s 
room was on the after main deck, and farther aft was an 
open deck or cockpit, in which there was a hatch to the 
lazarette. Here all of the deck stores were kept, including 
small lines, paints and varnishes, marline, and a host of 
things that a boy steeped in the sea would delight in, and I 
am afraid that I made many raids on the ship’s stores. 

On a momentous day in June, 1896, I proceeded in the 
Clifton to Roslyn with two of my sailing companions. We 
went ashore at Glen Head, walked to the boat shop and 
found the half-rater in the water, rigged, sails bent and 
ready for use. Her name was Yola. Mr. Clapham promptly 
suggested a sail. We poled the boat down the creek to open 
water, set sail and tested her out on various points of sailing. 
The result was most satisfying and I was thrilled with my 
first sail in an out-and-out racing boat, my brief experience 
having been mostly in sailing dinghies and cat boats. When 
we returned to the mouth of the creek, Mr. Clapham stepped 
off, shoved the bow of the yacht into the stream, and said, 
“Take her home.” I could hardly believe my ears. When he 
explained that the yacht had been built for my uncle and 
that I was to be the skipper, I was overcome with joy. 

As soon as I could recover myself and order my youthful 
crew to man the sheets, I proudly sailed past the Clifton and 
ordered the captain to follow me home to Port Chester. That 
sail with Mr. Clapham, and the experience of taking her 
home across the Sound, which seemed like a Magellan 
voyage, was one of the most thrilling experiences of my life- 
time. 

The Yola was a round bilge boat with little freeboard; 
12 feet on the water line; 24 feet over all, and with a small 
pear-shaped cockpit and washboard coaming. The crew lay 
on deck and shifted their weight according to the strength of 
the wind. She came out with a metal dagger-shaped center- 
board which we later changed to wood, finding the latter 
much more satisfactory. Absolute balance could be obtained 
by shifting the board forward or aft. A balanced jib was 


used; it had a boom the full length of the jib made fast to the 
bowsprit about a foot and a half inside of the actual tack of 
the jib. Light lines were rigged to the forward end of the jib- 
boom so that the crew could haul the sail out on either side. 

The trial races to select a defender for the Seawanhaka 
Cup brought out the greatest conglomeration of small 
yachts that, I believe, ever got together. As I remember, 
there were twenty-seven in the first race. The starting line . 
was so narrow that, at the start, which was to leeward, 
spinnakers could not be set until well clear of the line. Paul 
Butler, a hunchback and canoeist, had a boat which was a 
development of the sailing canoe. Hazen Morse had an in- 
teresting boat which, by the way, capsized in one of the races 
due to the fact that a porpoise hit her centerboard. Sherman 
Hoyt had Paprika, and Clinton Crane had El Heirie, the 
successful contestant chosen to defend the cup. 

Thomas Clapham acted as skipper of Yola in this series 
and I was the crew. I never found anyone who could 
instruct as well as he did. At least, I got more out of his in- 
struction in those three or four races than I believe any boy 
ever learned in so short a period of time. Yola was not out- 
standing — she finished about the middle of the fleet. The 
following winter, Mr. Clapham sawed four feet off her over- 
hang and hung the long shallow rudder on the transom. The 
next year she won a great many prizes, defeating Paprika, 
Question and others in her class. 

A few years ago, Charles Davis wrote a short article en- 
titled ‘‘The Human Brake.” This referred to an incident 
that occurred in a race held at Sea Cliff. I was sailing Yola 
and Larry Huntington was sailing Question, with Davis as 
her crew. We were both too soon for the start and Yola was 
to windward, slightly ahead. I ordered my crew over the side 
to slow Yola up, but Question had to jibe, with the result that 
we got a pretty start and a nice lead before Larry could get 
Question back to the line. 

My uncle must have been pretty well satisfied with the 

(Continued on page 155) 
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The lines of the new yawls for the Naval Academy show a handsome model that should be easily driven 


THE NAVY'S 30-FOOT YAWLS 


Three Fine Ocean Racers Being Built for the Annapolis Midshipmen by Luders to the 
Measurement Rule of the Cruising Club 


N a world that is vexed with the signs and portents 
of war, nothing could be more refreshing 
than the news which comes out of the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
The news is that the Navy has placed its 
order for the construction of three 30-foot 
water line yawls which will be dedicated to the ways of 
peace. Interspersed with the pleasures of learning how to 
blow future enemies out of the water, the midshipmen of the 
Navy will now have thrust upon them the stern duty of 
outsailing the cruising-racing yachtsmen of the Chesapeake. 
In so doing they will answer once and for all the famous ques- 
tion: ‘‘ Are there any sailors in the Navy?” 

Work on the three yawls — which are as yet unnamed — 
is already under way at the Luders Marine Construction 





Co., of Stamford, Conn., whose design was selected out of 
several submitted to the Navy by prominent naval archi- 
tects. Delivery of the first is promised early in June and of 
the others for early July. Not only in materials and work- 
manship, but in all the elements which produce an able 
windward-working yacht, the Academy 30-Footer will con- 
form to the highest standards of modern ocean-going yacht 
practice. 

Thus, the Navy implies its recognition of a science with 
which it only recently concerned itself and gives an earnest 
of its determination to mingle with yachtsmen on their own 
footing. Our future admirals will learn seamanship as only 
sail boats can teach it to them. But in addition, the excel- 
lence of the 30-Footers will permit them to compete against 
civilians on the most advantageous terms. 
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The cabin plan shows an ingenious layout with sleeping accommodations for eight persons 
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The rig is modern and has 878 
square feet of working canvas 


summer, and the lads who graduated 
last year without finding a berth in the 
Vamarie are going to wish they’d been 
born a year or two later. 

A glance at the accompanying ar- 
rangement plan will show how well the 
sleeping accommodations have been 
worked out to a water line length of 30 
feet, over all length of 44 feet, 11 feet 
beam and 6 feet draft. In its bids the 
Navy asked for bunks for six, seven, or 
eight persons, and the Luders company 
was the only competitor which offered 
fixed accommodations for the entire 
eight. This was done by arranging four 
bunks in the forecastle, the feet of the 
after two extending slightly under the 
heads of the forward ones, leaving space 
on each side for clothes lockers. The 
main cabin has extension transom seats, 
sleeping one on each side, with built-in 
bunks above. 

By this means a full crew is provided 
for below without sacrificing the con- 
venience of a large cockpit for day sail- 
ing, making it easy for all hands to 
gather in the cockpit while winning a 
race and for all to turn in in their own 
bunks while waiting for their competi- | 

\ tors to finish. 

The lines, which adhere to the close 
limits placed upon the designer by the 
Navy, show that the Bureau of Con- 
struction & Repair is never too old to 
learn and that it went to bed with the 
Cruising Club’s 1937 measurement rule 
under its pillow. The specifications 
succinctly state that the hull must take 





The following quotations from the Navy’s general specifi- 
cations show clearly the service yachts’ intended use. They 
also make particularly interesting reading for yachtsmen 
who have hoped that U. 8. 8. Vamarie’s entry in the 1938 
Bermuda Race would lead to widespread midshipman par- 
ticipation in yachting events: 

“These boats shall be capable of cruising in Chesapeake 
Bay waters where winds are often light, and it is therefore 
required that they. be smart sailing craft, capable of com- 
peting successfully in cruising races with craft of the same 
type and approximate size. 

‘Features of ruggedness, durability and strength shall be 
of such character as to render these boats suitable for en- 
gaging in ocean racing under the requirements of the Cruis- 
ing Club of America. 

“The interior and topside finish of the boat and accom- 
modations need not, however, be as elaborate, luxurious, and 
handsome as would be required by many private owners. 
It is desired that economy be exercised by providing a neat 
but simple cabin, accommodations suitable for a crew of 
men living on board for a limited period of not over four 
days, the use of comparatively little interior cabinet work 
and the omission of much of the bright varnished hard wood 
trim and finish usually found on high class yachts.” 

In short, the yachts will be neat but not gaudy, fast but 
not tender, serviceable and altogether enjoyable. They will 
De used by selected crews each week-end throughout the 


no penalties under the rule, that it must 
have convex bow, moderate ends, and a ballast-displacement 
ratio of less than 43 per cent. Luders’ success in turning out 
a handsome, buoyant and wholesome craft is a tribute both 
to the designer and to the Cruising Club’s rule. 

The hull is planked with Philippine mahogany dressed to 
14%” and secured with Everdur bronze fastenings to white 
oak frames spaced ten inches and sided 174” and molded at 
the head 154”, increasing 1/16’ per foot to the heel. Other 
dimensions are commensurate, the aim being to provide a 
boat of the best materials running on the heavy side. 

The power plant, a 15 hp. Diesel which is supplied by the 
Government, is mounted in the clear beneath the com- 
panionway ladder, and, while boxed in, is completely ac- 
cessible. It turns a feathering propeller with center line shaft 
installation. In the original specifications, there is no men- 


‘tion of minimum speed to be attained on trial trips under 


power, this omission probably establishing a naval precedent 
of some sort. At least it is an indication that these 30-Footers 
are to be sailed. : 

Proof of the latter fact is found in the completeness of the 
sail equipment, which comprises thirteen sails now being cut 
by Hathaway & Reiser, of Cos Cob, Conn. Among these are 
the four lowers, spinnaker (of exactly the maximum limits of 
the Cruising Club rule), mizzen staysail, and Genoas of 
different sizes, indicating that the midshipmen will know the 
meaning of the term “sail drill” before their tours are over. 

(Continued on page 138) 











Below, ‘“‘Devshir’’ was designed and built for Louis 
E. Emerman, of Chicago, by Henry C. Grebe & Co., 
Inc., of that city. She is 38’ 10” in length over all, 
10’ 9’ beam and 6’ 1” draft. A Gray 4-22 supplies 
auxiliary power. Right, looking into the main cabin 
from the galley which is located forward. 
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When W. K. Vanderbilt’s steam yacht ‘“‘Alva’’ left 
Miami for a South American cruise, she carried on 
her davits this 24-footer built by Gar Wood, Inc. She 
is powered by a pair of Chrysler Crown engines of 
103 hp. each, giving a speed of 37 miles per hour. 


Below, A. J. Squires’ ‘‘Ada,” designed by Ralph E. 
Winslow, is 27’ 10” over all, 20’ 9” I.w.l., 8’ O” 
beam and 4’ 6” draft. As auxiliary power, she carries 
a 10 hp. Universal Blue Jacket Twin engine. “‘Ada”’ 
has cruised from New York to the Isle of Pines, Cuba. 
Sidney Davies built her at East Rockaway, L. I. 








This twin screw motor boat, a standardized model known as 
the ““Fellowscraft 30,” was built by Fellows & Stewart, of 
Wilmington, Cal. She is driven by a pair of Kermath Sea 
Prince engines with Upton reduction gears of 2:1 ratio. 


Right, Edward A. Thompson, of Highlands, N. J., has re- 
cently ordered a custom built Elco Cruisette 34. She is 
34’ 5” in length over all, 10’ 6’ beam and 2’ 7” draft. A 
6-cylinder 90 hp. Chrysler Crown engine, with reduction 
gear, drives her at a cruising speed of 15 miles per hour. 











‘El Mistico,” 45’ O” over all, 11’ 6’’ beam and 
4' 10” draft, is owned by Mrs. M. Jamieson, of 
Seattle. This heavily built boat has a cruising speed 
of 10 m.p.h. She is driven by a Scripps V-8 engine 
fitted with built-in reduction gear of 3:1 ratio. 
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The yachts drifted over the line at the start with practically no wind. “‘Blitzen’” is in close to 
the Recreation Pier, ‘‘Starlight’’ is in the foreground, with ‘‘Wakiva’”’ and ‘‘Golocamm’”’ astern 





“BLITZEN” WINS TENTH ST. PETERSBURG-HABANA RACE 


AN outstanding feature of the tenth annual 
St. Petersburg-Habana race was the duel 
between “Harky” Edwards’ yawl Wakiva 
and the two cutters, Dick Reynolds’ Blitzen 
and Al Fay’s Starlight. They went into a 
clinch in the first round and beat southward 
down the Gulf close to each other until a 
freshening southeast breeze and choppy sea, 
near the reefs and in the Stream, gave the 
two larger craft an opportunity to consume 
the last few minutes of Starlight’s allowance 
into which they had been eating while beat- 
ing to windward for more than 150 miles. 

The start was off St. Petersburg’s Recrea- 
tion Pier in a spiritless calm. Starlight crossed 
the inshore end of the line where the flood 
tide was weaker. During the hour she re- 
quired to sail the first mile, Geroge G. Wal- 
lace’s little schooner Half Moon crept up to 
the line to cross. 

In the cutter division were also Remigio 
Hernandorena’s Cuban Polux and Francis 
Bidwell’s little 30-footer Babe which crossed 
the offshore end of the line and was caught in 
a disadvantageous position when the breeze 
came up the bay. 

The schooner division included Harry 
Bureau’s Haligonian, three times winner of 
first place in past Habana races; Alfonso 
Gomez-Mena’s big Cuban entry Golocamm, 
which was struck by a freighter last year; 
Ronald Lee’s Shellback, Harlow Davock’s 
Abenaki, Theodore Leonard’s Admate. 

With steerageway caused more by tidal 
current than the breeze, the fleet got no- 
where. Then, as has happened before at the 
start of these races, the breeze came up the 
bay, the entire fleet took the port tack to the 
edge of deep water along the western shore 
of the bay. Soon they were sailing, the breeze 
freshening. Starlight was extremely close- 
winded with her No. 1 jib topsail and balloon 


By 
GIDGE GANDY 


forestaysail which she carried all the way to 
Cuba, so far as we could observe. Blitzen, 
depending upon a tremendous guinea with 
her mainsail back-winded and half full, was 
footing and closing on Starlight. Wakiva car- 
ried a similar headsail, cut so full that it 
showed a soft hoist much of the time, and was 
closing on Blitzen. Little Babe, in a leeward 
position, was footing exceedingly well for a 
craft of her size. Haligonian was leading the 
schooners, followed by Shellback. 





“Wakiva,” first to finish, dropped to third 
when the corrected times were figured 


The leaders passed out of the bay not long 
before dusk. Wakiva had taken Blitzen and 
had passed Starlight, all turning Southwest 
Pass buoy within three minutes of each other! 
Haligonian entered the Gulf via Egmont 
Pass, Shellback sailing Southwest Pass with 
the Babe beside her, one hour behind the 
leaders. 

That evening, under the full moon, the air 
was light and the sea smooth but, shortly 
after midnight, conditions changed, the 
breeze backing to southeast and freshening. 

Observing the race, we were aboard the 
U.S. C. G. Cutter Nemesis, commanded by 
Lieutenant Commander T. Y. Awalt, whom 
I cannot praise too highly for his interest and 
codperation. The U. 8. C. G. Pandora and 
three Coast Guard planes also patrolled the 
course. 

The race started at noon, Saturday, March 
4th. Sunday morning, the fleet met a SE 
breeze which increased to 18 knots; later in 
the day, to better than 20. From Lieut. E. J. 
Suydam, flying a Douglas amphibian, we 
learned that Wakiva and Blitzen were close 
together, halfway down the course, within 
50 miles of Pulaski Light, Dry Tortugas; 
Starlight was but eight miles astern and to 
windward. 

Thirty miles northward of Wakiva’s posi- 
tion and approximately in a line across the 
course, came Babe, Haligonian, Shellback and 
Abenaki. Forty miles astern came Golocamm 
and Half Moon, 15 miles farther up the line. 
Later aerial observations gave us oppor- 
tunity to approximate Starlight’s speed at 
nearly 6 knots, Wakiva’s and Blitzen’s at a 
little better, but Starlight was definitely out- 
pointing the two others. 

Soon we overhauled these three and en- 
joyed the finest sailing picture ever seen in 

(Continued from page 157) 





THE MONTH 


Wisconsin Sailors Regain Ice 
Boat Honors 


OHN BUCKSTAFF, of Oshkosh, success- 
fully challenged for and regained the 
Stuart Cup, symbolic of the national ice boat 
championship, with Douglas and Camp Van 
Dyke’s Debutante III, by beating the de- 
fender, Deuce III, owned and sailed by Joe 
Lodge of the Lake St. Clair Ice Yacht Club, 
at Detroit. 

Buckstaff took the five-race series by 
winning the last three heats after trailing 
the Deuce twice. Last year, Lodge took three 
straight races from the Oshkosh Club, on 
Lake Winnebago, and carried the cup back 
with him to Lake St. Clair. 

Conditions favored the Deuce III in the 
first two races, whereas they were to the 
Debutante’s liking in the last three. The 
wind velocity was around 20 miles per hour 
for the first two events and proved a little too 
strong for the huge sail area (750 square feet) 
of the ‘‘ Deb,’’ but diminished to around ten 
for the last three heats. This was perfect for 
the Oshkosh challenger. 

Lodge piloted the Deuce over the 20-mile 
course in the first race of the series, Sunday 
afternoon, February 12th, in 53144 minutes. 
Both the Debutante and the second Wisconsin 
challenger, Crazy Craft, owned by Ben Lam- 
pert, of Oshkosh, and sailed by Tom Anger, 
had to withdraw before the race was com- 
pleted. The race was eight times around a 
ove and one-quarter mile windward and 
leeward course. The Crazy Craft left the race 
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after four laps, while the ‘‘ Deb,’’ which won 
the Stuart Cup a number of years ago, broke a 
turnbuckle in the sixth lap and had to retire 
for the day. 

On Monday morning Lodge captured the 
second consecutive heat with his big ice boat 
by piloting the Deuce III around the 20-mile 
course in 53 minutes 45 seconds. He crossed 
the finish line a minute and thirty seconds 
ahead of the “ Deb.”’ Crazy Craft was third. 
A fourth boat, Joe Shay’s Gossoon, started 
the race but dropped out before the finish. 

Lodge needed only another win to retain 
the 46-year-old trophy for the Lake St. Clair 
Ice Yacht Club, but Johnny Buckstaff 
prolonged the series by winning the afternoon 
race. He negotiated the twenty miles in 58 
minutes 28 seconds to beat Lodge by a min- 
ute and ten seconds in the third race. Anger, 
in Crazy Craft, finished third, but never 
threatened. 


Debutante extended the series into the. 
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“Sally Lou,” a 38-foot Matthews cruiser, is owned 
by Ralph Evinrude and wears the colors of the 
Milwaukee Y. C: Two 6-cylinder Kermath engines 
drive her at a good pace. Her home port is 
recorded as Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


maximum number of heats when she defeated 
Deuce in the fourth race Tuesday morning 
by a minute and eight seconds. By winning 
Tuesday’s heat, the two boats went into a tie 
with two wins apiece. This race had plenty of 
thrills as Buckstaff had to win to stay in the 
running and Lodge was just as determined 
to finish in front. Buckstaff trailed for the 
first two laps, but once he had sent the 
“Deb” into the lead he stayed there and 
finished one lap to the good. 

On Wednesday, Buckstaff wrested the cup 


“Debutante Ill,” sailed by John Buckstaff, recaptured the 
Stuart Cup for Oshkosh in a five-race series. Left, a close-up of 
the heel of ‘‘Debutante’s” mast, a stick 18”’ by 6” that turns on 
a roller bearing. Below, Carl Bernard sailed “‘Fritz’” to victory 
and took the coveted Hearst Trophy back to Madison 



































away from Lodge by winning the fifth and 
final race. Bad ice conditions forced a shorten- 
ing of the course from one mile to one-half 
mile. Debutante covered the twenty laps 
around the ten-mile course in 58 minutes 
45 seconds. Lodge, in his Deuce, was second, 
38 seconds behind. Crazy Craft failed to 
finish the fifth heat. 

Some two weeks after the Stuart Cup Race 
the best of Detroit’s Lake St. Clair ice boat 
fleet again met Wisconsin yachts. Success- 
fully challenging with the Fritz, the Four 
Lakes Yacht Club entry of Madison, Wis- 
consin, owned by Frederich Jungbluth and 
sailed by Carl Bernard, won the Hearst 
International Iceboat Trophy that they 
lost the year before to Joe Lodge and his 
Deuce IIT. 

Mother Nature did her best to prevent the 
sailing of the three races. Scheduled to start 
on the week-end of February 25th, bad 
conditions postponed the first contest until 
March Ist. Bad luck pursued the contest- 
ants and, in the first attempt to sail, Joe 
Lodge’s Deuce cracked her spar and after 
emergency repairs over the four-day hold- 
over, because of the storm, she was again 
ready for racing. But she couldn’t shake the 
jinx. 

This accident put the burden of the defense 
on the Ferdinand, sailed by George Hendrie, 
and owned by Rex Jacobs. Although the 
Madison Club was allowed another chal- 
lenger, they decided to send only the Fritz 
and take the chances of beating the two 
Detroit boats. 

These chances looked bright when the 
Deuce cracked her spar, then dimmed as the 
four-day postponement allowed time for 
repairs, and then almost went aglimmering 
when the Fritz capsized while leading in the 
third attempt to run the first heat. However, 
no damage was done and the Ferdinand also 
withdrew, so the race was called no contest. 
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The long delayed first heat was finally 
sailed on Wednesday. Bernard forged into 
the lead with the Fritz and covered the 20- 
mile course in 68 minutes and 48 seconds, 
to beat the Ferdinand in by only 8 seconds. 
The Deuce never got going and dropped out 
on the final lap. ~ 

Bernard went out Thursday morning and 
showed that he really meant business. In this 
race he increased his lead at the finish to a 
full half minute. His time was 59 minutes 45 
seconds for the 20-mile race. The Ferdinand 
was second, and ill luck still pursued the 
Deuce. On the first lap she blew out a sail. 

With only one more victory needed, the 
Fritz took the Thursday afternoon race in 
almost a new record time of 48 minutes 42 
seconds. This fine performance was more 
than she needed as the Ferdinand was forced 
out of the running on the seventh lap with 
a cracked backbone. This victory gave the 
Fritz the three wins she needed to take the 
Hearst Trophy back to Madison. 


+ + + 


Vineyard Haven “Fifteens” for 


Lake St. Clair 


HEN the fleet fits out this season at the 
Grosse Point Yacht Club, Detroit, one 
class flying the club burgee will be from the 
yard of the Martha’s Vineyard Shipbuilding 
Company, at Vineyard Haven, Massachu- 
setts. The order for nine boats just announced 
by William A. Colby, proprietor of the plant, 
comes from G. M. Stroh, and calls for a class 
of Vineyard Haven Fifteens, or, as they are 
best known locally, ‘Silver Heels,’’ this being 
the name of the first one launched three years 
ago. 
Silver Heels was designed by Erford W. 
Burt, superintendent of the Martha’s Vine- 
yard Shipbuilding Company, to fill a recog- 
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Moths racing at Palm Beach. Alfred Michael won 
the coveted Siesta Trophy with his “‘Miss Maxine 
Il.” “Blue Goose’ was sailed by his brother 


nized need of a boat possessing speed, sea- 
worthiness and style, without running into 
too large figures either in dimensions or price. 
The result has been a decided hit with every 
yachtsman who has seen the boat in action 
and the service record of the class to date is 
little short of unique. 

Twelve of these boats sail in the Vineyard 
Haven Yacht Club, and have been raced 
under all conditions for the past three years. 
Fast, dry and seaworthy, they may be seen 
on any day in summer, lugging canvas like 
old-time clippers and performing well in 
smooth or rugged water. It is notable that 
in the three years of service there has never 
been a failure either in boat or equipment. 
Every boat has finished every race under her 
own canvas. 

In construction, Silver Heels rates with the 




























































































“Irish Gal,” a Vineyard Haven “‘Fifteen.” A fleet 
of these is being built for the Grosse Point Y. C. 


highest among yachts and the specifications 
include lead keel, fir spars, Ratsey sails, con- 
sisting of mainsail, jib and spinnaker, plow 
steel standing rigging with Truloc fittings, 
mahogany planking and trim, Everdur 
fastenings and bronze hardware. A bilge 
pump exhausts into a self-bailing cockpit and — 
the boom crotch, usually a nuisance on a boat 
of this size, is hinged to the deck and is 
completely out of the way when not in use. 
The spinnaker pole is stowed under the for- 
ward deck through a porthole in the forward 
cockpit bulkhead. 

The dimensions are: l.0.a., 21’ 0’’; l.w.l., 
15’ 0”; beam, 5’ 9”; draft, 3’ 9’. The boat 
carries about 900 pounds of lead on a fin keel. 

J.C, ALLEN 
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“Typhoon,” Stuart Babcock’s new ocean racer, de- 

signed by George Wayland and built by Fellows 

& Stewart. She will probably be a contestant in the 
coming Honolulu Race 


An Old-Timer Passes On 


ONTAGUE WETMORE WORTHLEY, 
former yachting editor of the New York 
Herald, died in Bellevue Hospital, New York, 
on February 19th at the age of sixty-seven. 
He had been struck by an automobile on 
February 3rd. 

He was born in New York and, after at- 
tending college, began his newspaper career 
as a staff writer for the Associated Press. In 
1912 he became yachting editor of the Herald 
and held that post for five years, later work- 
ing on the Globe and the Evening Post. In the 
last years of his life he devoted himself to 
publicity work. He was a member of the First 
Naval Battalion, New York, and served in 
the Navy in the Spanish-American War. 

Although doing little in yachting in recent 
years, old-timers in the racing game will re- 
member Mr. Worthley and his racing stories. 


+ + + 


New England Plans Many Long 
Distance Races 


THE rapidly growing fleet of medium sized 

auxiliaries will not only receive recognition 
in Massachusetts waters this summer in the 
season’s fixtures, but will undoubtedly be 
offered additional opportunities for competi- 
tion in medium distance races by clubs which 
have, heretofore, not encouraged events of 
this nature. The schedule of races for auxil- 








iaries by Massachusetts clubs so far an- 
nounced is as follows: 


May 30th: New Bedford Y.C. Casey Cup Race 

June 17th: New Bedford Y.C. Whaler’s Race 

June 24th: Eastern Y.C. New London-Marble- 
head Race 

July 1st: Corinthian Y.C. Isles of Shoals Race 

July 30th: Edgartown Y.C. Round-the-Island 
Race 
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August 6th: Boston Y.C. Lightship Race 

August 19th: Boston Y.C. Marblehead-Halifax 
Race 

September 9th: Cruising Club Jeffreys Ledge 
Race 


The Beverly Yacht Club is contemplating 
a race down Buzzards Bay and around No 
Man’s Land in connection with its open 
regattas and competition for the Roosevelt 
Bowl for 30-Square-Metres on July 24th— 
26th. The Nantucket Yacht Club has sched- 
uled a race round Pollock Rip Lightship by 
way of Great Round Shoal, on August 6th, 
the day after its annual regatta. The Sandy 
Bay Yacht Club of Rockport is discussing a 
run for auxiliaries across to Cape Porpoise or 
Wood Island, on August 26th, the day after 
the annual open regatta, and Sandy Bay’s 
Cape Ann neighbor, the Eastern Point 
Yacht Club, may send a fleet across the bay 
to Provincetown and back. 

The high spot is, of course, the 325-mile 
jaunt across the Gulf of Maine to Halifax, 
last negotiated out of Marblehead in 1905 
by six yachts under the auspices of the East- 
ern Yacht Club, and won by Frederick F. 
Brewster’s famous Cary Smith schooner, the 
first Elmina. As in the 1905 event, the 
finish will be handled by the Royal Nova 
Scotia Yacht Squadron, and a week of 
entertainment will be topped off by a race 
for the Prince of Wales Cup. Classification 
of the yachts will be announced in the next 
few weeks. 

(Continued on page 156) 


“Invincible,” a 52-footer, one of the largest life- 
.boats ever built by the Coast Guard. She is 
powered with a 6-cylinder 150-hp. Buda Diesel. 
“Triumph,” a sister boat, is stationed at the mouth 
of the Columbia River where the seas pile up in 
a blow and the bar becomes impassable 
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EDITORIAL 


The Navy Takes Up Sail 


ACHT sailors everywhere will, we know, read with satis- 

faction, as told elsewhere in this issue, of the fleet of yawls 
ordered by the Navy Department for use of the midship- 
men at Annapolis. It means, we hope, not only the participa- 
tion of the “‘ Middies”’ in competitive events with yachtsmen 
but also, we believe, a recognition of the value of sail in 
developing seamanship and resourcefulness. 

For years every ocean racing man has hoped that some 
day the Naval Academy would participate in offshore racing, 
and that the sport would receive the recognition it should 
have from those in whose hands lay the training of the future 
officers of the Navy. It was even more logical, yachtsmen 
felt, for midshipmen to be trained (as far as the exigencies of 
an exacting curriculum would allow) to compete with civil- 
ians under sea conditions, as in rowing, football and other 
sports. This was at last brought about last year when Ad- 
miral Wilson Brown allowed a Navy crew under Captain 
“Jack” Shafroth to sail the U.S.S. Vamarie in the Bermuda 
Race. The new boats, while somewhat smaller than Vamarie, 
will give a much greater opportunity for the midshipmen 
to get training under sail, and to make them competent to 
handle small vessels under all conditions. 

It was gratifying to see, also, in the requirement that the 
new yawls should be built under the Cruising Club rule, a 
recognition of what this organization has been doing during 
the last fifteen years in developing seagoing yachts and sea- 
manship, and building up a body of highly qualified sailors. 
There is a bond between seamen everywhere that is deeper 
than those who have never followed the sea realize, and a 
common interest that binds them together. That this is 
recognized by the Navy Department should prove of the 
greatest value to those who sail our fighting ships and those 
who sail through love of the sea. 
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Pleasure Boat Fleet Growing Fast 


GAIN we are told by the National Association of Engine 
and Boat Manufacturers, which, among its many other 
duties, keeps tabs on such things as motor boat registration, 
that the fleet of pleasure craft in the United States is growing 
rapidly. Of course, anyone with eyes to see knew that the use 
of boats for recreational purposes was increasing fast. One 
has only to see the number of craft out on a week-end or 
holiday in any yachting center to realize this. But the 
rapidity of this growth can be shown only in figures. And the 
Federal registration figures for 1938 show that the increase 


in one year was 19.15 per cent. Which is pretty rapid, most 
anyone will admit. 

To be specific, the figures reveal that whereas there were 
201,456 numbered craft (which means boats not required to 
be documented) on January Ist, 1938, a year later the figures 
totalled 240,050 — a gain of 38,594 craft in one year. While 
these figures include all boats with motors which are required 
to be numbered, by far the bulk of this great fleet represents 
craft used for recreational purposes. An interesting fact is 
that although the gain was general throughout the country, 
the greatest gain, amounting to the amazing figure of 40.18 
per cent, was on the inland rivers of the Midwest and South, 
and on the Great Lakes and tributaries, showing that the 
residents of these districts are waking up to the opportunities 
for boating offered by these heretofore little used waters. 

If the number of sailing craft on which numbering is not 
required, and under documentary size, could be counted 
also, and the fleet on waters not under Federal jurisdiction, 
these figures would be greatly magnified, even, perhaps, 
doubled. 
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Chicago Puts on Fine Motor Boat Show 


PEAKING of the growth of boating in the Middle West, 
that was a fine Boat Show which was staged in Chicago 
the last week in February and early March. It brought home 
more forcefully than anything else could have done the 
growth in both boat manufacture and public interest in the 
sport in the Great Lakes district and adjacent territory. 

The Navy Pier, jutting out from Chicago’s North Side 
into Lake Michigan, makes an ideal housing for a show of 
this kind. It offers unusual opportunity for the proper dis- 
play of pleasure craft of all kinds and the necessary equip- 
ment and accessory exhibits. In the number of exhibits and 
of actual boats on display the Show was the equal of any in 
this country, and the floor space was sufficient to let exhibi- 
tors show more complete lines than elsewhere. In size, the 
boats ranged from a big 46-foot cruiser down to the smallest 
outboard or sailing or power “dink.” There were boats for 
every type of use — and to fit any size of pocketbook. 

As to the attendance, the size of the crowd each day testi- 
fied to the interest. Probably the uses to which boats are put 
in the Midwest are more diversified than in the East, where 
much of the boating is done on coastal waters. But there 
was no mistaking the fact that most of those who came to 
look were boat-minded and fully alive to the opportunities 
which fresh water provides for cruising, racing — or just 
boating. 
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IN THE WORLD OF YACHTING 





M. Rosenfeld 


ROBERT W. JOHNSON 


O win the Miami-Nassau ocean race three times hand running is no mean 

trick. It had never been done until that grand litile boat ‘“‘ Stormy Weather” 
and her owner, Robert W. Johnson (‘‘ Bob” in yachting circles), did it. In 1937, 
“‘ Stormy” took the race against nineteen starters. A year later, with many of the 
same crew aboard, she repeated against thirteen starters in hard weather in which 
only six of the thirteen came through. And, again, this year, she was close enough 
on the heels of ‘‘Wakiva”’ to save her time. 

“Bob” Johnson is no new hand at ocean racing. He started, if we remember 
correctly, in the first revival of the Bermuda Race back in 1923, when he and his 
brother Seward, sailing the little schooner “‘ Ariel,” were in one of the fleet of 
twenty-two yachts which sailed the first ocean race of that length after fourteen 
years during which the sport seemed to have died. The next year he came out with 
a larger schooner, the ‘‘ Zodiac,”’ owned jointly with his brother. In the race to 
Spain in 1928, ‘‘Zodiac”’ did well for a yacht of her type and heavy displace- 
ment. After sailing the northern course across the Grand Banks, she finished only 
four days behind W. B. Bell’s big Herreshoff racing schooner ‘‘ Elena.” In 1936, 
“‘ Bob” Johnson bought the Gardner-designed auxiliary sloop ‘‘ Medora,” built in 
1912, but did not do any racing in her. 

Robert Johnson’s yacht club affiliations are with the New York Yacht Club 
and the Cruising Club of America. 
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By “SPUN YARN” 


HE construction of three ocean racing yawls for use of the 

Naval Academy midshipmen opens the question of what 
they should be named. It is obvious that they can’t be called 
the U.8.8. Maryland, Virginia and Delaware, since state 
names are reserved for battleships; nor the U.S.S. Annapo- 
lis, Baltimore and Chesapeake City, for city names pertain 
peculiarly to cruisers — and steam at that. I’d suggest call- 
ing them U.S.S. Swan, Love, and Bloody after three promi- 


nent points of land on the Eastern Shore if I didn’t have a ~ 


better idea. They ought to be named the U.8.8. John Alden, 
Olin Stephens, and Phil Rhodes in honor of the naval heroes 
who have done most in the development of ocean racing de- 
sign. If there’d been enough money for four boats, as origi- 
nally planned, the fourth could be called U.S.S. Bill Luders 
and nobody would be slighted. 


Despite their feminine gender, the naming of boats after 
male celebrities is not without precedent in the Chesapeake. 
There was the famous bugeye whose christener missed the 
bow so that she would have been launched nameless if the 
yard foreman hadn’t brought to mind the names of three 
men and shouted ‘‘I christen thee Smith Brown Jones.” 
Having looked her up in Lloyd’s, I find that her present owner 
lists her as Brown, Smith and Jones. It’s funny how such 
misnomers keep getting into print. 


Down in Miami, I understand — though I haven’t dared 
go there except in disguise since 1934 — things are going 
along about the same. Commodore Bosworth, of the Miami 
Yacht Club, is still so mad at me that Bud Smith, who wrote 
that swell story of the Nassau Race in March YacutTine, 
actually blushed when I asked what the public-spirited little 
commodore had said about me. Stormy Weather won the 
Nassau race, as usual. Ducky Endt, Rod Stephens, Stu 
Hotchkiss, Ken Davidson and all the boys who are there 
from year to year were there. At about the time of the race 
(still in the grand traditional manner), another bunch of 
lads shoved off on another scientific expedition in a boat that 
was too big for them and returned under somebody’s else 
power a few days later, leaving their pretty schooner in seg- 
ments and sections on a reef off the coast of Cuba. So every- 
thing was tranquil except my old crony the commodore. 


But wait. At the time I got my information, Miami had a 
marvelous and exciting thrill in store. At West Palm Beach, 
just a little while ago, there was lying a cruising vessel which 
was described by none other than that bon vivant and car- 


toonist Darrell McClure as ‘“‘a particularly tasty morsel of 
Coast Guard bait.”’ She was the Bobbil IT, a 30-foot dugout 
canoe 73 years old and, with her young owner and his in- 
trepid wife, she was bound for California by way of Cape 
Horn. Just like that. Thirty-eight inches of freeboard, a 
cabin consisting of canvas stretched over hoops in the 
manner of a prairie schooner, a false keel, and three thingum- 
mies that could be called sails. When interviewed by the 
Palm Beach Times, Captain D’Arton declared: ‘“‘ We have no 
idea at all when we will! arrive in California. We do not 
especially care; we have little money, but plenty of time.” 


Well, if I did not especially care when I got to California 
(or Kingdom Come) I would certainly start on one of these 
screwball cruises, as Mac calls them, or scientific expeditions, 
as I prefer calling them, around Cape Horn. I was talking to 
Captain Warwick M. Tompkins the other day who said that 
he didn’t dare mention in his “Fifty South to Fifty South” 
how hard he really thought the wind blew off Cape Horn for 
fear his word would be doubted. But when I told him that 
according to report it blew ninety at Cold Spring Harbor, 
L. I., in last September’s hurricane, Tommy didn’t look sur- 
prised. So I’m going to concede that it might blow ninety off 
Cape Stiff. And if I were there in a 73-year-old dugout canoe 
and didn’t care when I got to California I’d say, ‘‘ Wothe- 
hell, boys? Toujours gat, jamais triste.”’ 


But before that I’d have been keeping a weather eye 
peeled for a lad from Balboa, California, who, curiously 
enough, is about to start for New York via Cape Horn in an 
18-foot canoe of his own design, with the intention of passing 
his nights on the beach. He wrote the Editor about it the 
other day and if I hadn’t mislaid his address I’d certainly 
drop him a line of fatherly advice. But wouldn’t you think, 
offhand, that a young man who is lucky enough to have an 
18-foot canoe in California would want to stay there and 
that a young couple who have themselves and a 30-foot 
canoe in Florida would stay there, and leave Cape Horn to 
its dismal devices? Anyway, cheerio. 


I can’t seem to keep my mind off Florida at this time of 
year, and just at the moment I’m thinking of that wunnerful 
canal President Roosevelt is still trying to insist on building 
as a measure of national defense from Jax to Port Inglis on 
the Gulf of Mexico. According to his aides, the canal would 
give our wartime shipping a protected route to and from the 

(Continued on page 125) 
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A ’Round the World Cruiser 


HE WAS designed by John G. Alden for 
Charles Van Sicklen, of Northport, 
Mich., and is nearing completion at the 
yard of Goudy & Stevens, East Boothbay, 
Maine. She is 60’ 4” in length over all, 
45’ 10” on the water line, 15’ 6’’ beam and 
8’ 2” draft. She carries 1564 square feet of 
canvas in her four lowers. Construction is 
rugged but not excessively heavy, with 
heavy bent oak frames, double, Philippine 
mahogany planking, Everdur fastened, teak 
decks and trim of African mahogany. 
Mr. Van Sicklen was in Wander Bird 
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Section through the cabin 
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when she made her passage around Cape 
Horn and is building his new vessel for a 
’round the world cruise. She is to be launched 
the middle of April, will make a shakedown 
cruise to Bermuda and then proceed to the 
Great Lakes. After a year on fresh water, 
the owner and five friends will start on a 
world-girdling expedition. 

The arrangement plan is thoroughly 
practical, with the four-berth main cabin, 
the forecastle for paid hand or cook, large 
galley and double stateroom aft. The high 
bulwarks are a feature. 

















Inboard profile and cabin plan 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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The lines show a smart boat that should be fast and seaworthy 


“Polly,” the Latest Cruising Auxiliary 


HEN the owner of a yard noted Her principal dimensions are: Length required by the Universal Rule and is 


for the construction of fine cruis- over all, 50’ 9’; length on the water built to Lloyd’s scantlings. She will rate 
ing and racing yachts decides to 


build a boat for himself, yachtsmen 
will watch the new boat with 
interest. Such a boat is the new 
Polly, now well advanced at the 
yard of Henry B. Nevins, Inc., of 
City Island, New York, for Mr. 
Nevins himself. George F. Crouch, 
the yard’s naval architect, O. P. 
Merrill, Mr. Crouch’s assistant, 
and the owner have codperated in 
the design and have turned out a 
handsome yacht which should be a 
comfortable cruiser with good sea- 
going qualities and a smart sailer. 

William Fife, the great Scottish 
yacht designer, once remarked to 
Mr. Nevins that he had abandoned 
any attempt to design a boat to a 
racing rule and that his practice 
was to design a good, healthy craft 
as fast as he knew how for a given 
use and purpose — and then apply 
the rule. The late A. Cary Smith 
followed the same procedure. Much 
the same sort of thing has been 
done in designing Polly. The owner 
wanted a boat that would be smart 
and easily handled, not too heavy 
for use on Long Island Sound in 





at the bottom of Class A under 
the Cruising Club Rule, which 
penalizes her heavily, and at the 
bottom of Class P, Universal Rule. 

The hull is double planked with 
mahogany; cabin house, skylights, 
rail, etc., are of teak. The deck is 
double planked with teak, the 
inner layer being of resin bonded 
plywood which makes a strong, 
stiff and firm structure and obvi- 
ates the use of any caulking or 
seam composition. Mr. Nevins 
says: ‘‘ This is an experiment which 
the dog is trying on himself and 
only use will determine whether or 
not it will stay tight under the 
stress of climatic changes.” 

Polly is cutter rigged and her sail 
area is 1100 square feet. An inno- 
vation is the use of high cut Genoa 
jibs, trimmed well aft, under which 
the helmsman can see and which 
will stay out of the water in a 
breeze. Bar rigging is being used 
with tangs of neat design. The 
track for the mainsail is recessed 
into the mast. 

Below, the main cabin has two 


transom berths and two quarter 


‘ime, | berths, large lockers and plenty of 
boat without any bad qualities in stowage space. Forward is a two- 


case she should be at seain ahard blow _ line, 33’ 814’; beam, 10’ 4’; draft, 7’ 1’. man forecastle, abaft which is the 
— one that could stay out and take it. Polly meets the minimum displacement galley, and a toilet room. 


summer but, at the same time, a “Polly” has a modern cutter rig 
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The cabin plan has been well worked out and shows a practical arrangement. Headroom varies from 6’ 2” to 6’ 5” 
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The new yacht is flush decked and has a long cabin trunk and a house amidships 


A Twin-Screw Diesel Cruiser from Seattle 


HE designer of this interesting 

yacht, Edwin Monk, naval architect 
of Seattle, Washington, writes us that, 
as far as he knows, she is the largest 
pleasure craft now under construction 
on the Pacific Coast. She is being built 
for O. D. Fisher, a yachtsman of Seat- 
tle, by the Blanchard Boat Company of 
that city. 

The principal dimensions of the new 
yacht are as follows: Length over all, 
66’ 0’’; beam, extreme, 15’ 0’’; draft of 
water, 4’ 0’’. She is of the flush deck 
type, with deckhouse amidships and a 
long cabin trunk. 

Construction is to rigid specifica- 


tions. Outside planking is double, of. 


Alaska cedar, and the decks are also 
double, of teak. All fastenings are of 
Everdur bronze. 

The power plant is a pair of Gray 
General Motors Diesels which develop 
165 horse power each. These are the two 
engines which were exhibited by the 
Gray Motor Company at the New York 





Motor Boat Show in January. They are 
equipped with reduction gears of 2:1 
ratio and will give the new boat a sus- 
tained cruising speed of 12 knots with a 
maximum speed of 13.5 knots. The 
shafts are of stainless steel, running in 
Goodrich Cutless bearings. The engine 
room is completely insulated against 
noise. The auxiliary electric generating 
set is a Diesel-driven 1500-watt Witte. 
Ample fuel capacity is provided. 

Auxiliaries include, besides the gen- 
erating set, electric refrigerating ma- 
chinery and hot water heater, with 
radiators in all living compartments. 
The galley range burns Diesel oil. In 
fact, there is no gasoline carried any- 
where in the yacht except in a 214-gal- 
lon can in the deck box for use in the 
engine of the motor dinghy. A ship-to- 
shore radio telephone is to be installed. 
Electric toilets are to be provided. 

The cabin trunk runs almost the en- 
tire length of the yacht. There is a short 
deck forward, giving plenty of room to 
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work ground tackle and handle lines, 
and there is a comfortable sunken cock- 
pit aft with a fixed shelter over its for- 
ward portion. The deckhouse has the 
steering wheel and engine controls for- 
ward and a cushioned seat, long enough 
for sleeping, aft. The entrance to the en- 
gine room is bulkheaded off from the 
after port corner of the deckhouse. — 

Below decks, the crew’s quarters are 
forward, with two built-in berths, toilet 
room and lockers. Next aft is the galley, 
clear across the ship and completely 
equipped. Abaft the galley is the dining 
room and abaft that the engine com- 
partment. 

Aft, the owner’s quarters comprise a 
double stateroom with private bath ad- 
joining, two staterooms with wide lower 
berths and removable uppers, and an- 
other toilet room. It is possible to go 
from one end of the yacht to the other 
without going outside into the weather. 
All the living quarters are thoroughly in- 
sulated overhead against heat. 











Deck plan and accommodation plan of the new twin-screw Diesel cruiser designed by Edwin Monk 
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The lines show a boat that should be able and seaworthy and easily driven 


A Cruising Cutter of Interesting Type 


ERE ARE the plans of a cruising 
cutter that should have a good 
turn of speed and be able and sea- 
worthy. She will accommodate four 
persons and have plenty of room for 
stowing all the odds and ends that ac- 
cumulate on an extended cruise. She is 
36’ 10” in length over all, 28’ 9’’ on the 
water line, 9’ 11’ beam and 5’ 8” draft. 
The designer, Henry A. Scheel, of 
Provincetown, Mass., has planned the 
boat for use on fairly long cruises, both 
in the Sound and to the eastward. 

The cutter rig, with the mast well in- 
board, will allow her to jog along easily 
under mainsail and jib and she should 
work under staysail alone in a hard 
chance. With an energetic crew, the 
“Jib-setting Johnnies” will have the 
choice of a great variety of headsails. 
The long base of the fore triangle will 
allow a huge parachute spinnaker and a 
smaller one will also be carried. 

The sections forward have been given 
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Sail plan of the new cutter 











a flare, providing good deck room for 
handling headsails and ground tackle; 
the ends are well balanced and the run 
is easy. Of the total displacement of just 
short of 19,700 pounds, some 35 per 
cent, 6,900 pounds, is in the form of 
outside ballast. 

The engine, a high speed Gray 4-22, 
with 2:1 reduction gear, is located under 
the after end of the doghouse and drives 
the propeller on the center line. 

The arrangement plan is more or less 
conventional. Forward are two built-in 
berths with a seat between them. Next 
aft is the toilet room with lockers op- 
posite, abaft which is the main cabin 
with transom berths each side. The gal- 
ley is aft, under the large doghouse. The 
top of the ice box forms a chart table 
and, like the dresser opposite, is pro- 
vided with portable cushions making 
comfortable seats. The stove stows in a 
locker on the port side. The cockpit 
will accomodate a good-sized party. 





The cabin plan shows a conventional yet thoroughly practical arrangement of quarters 
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The new boat has a raking stem and a straight sheer line. The accommodation plan resembles that of “Phoenix,” the owner’s earlier yacht 


A Twin-Screw Speedster Building at Bristol 


ERE are the plans of a new high 
speed motor yacht now under con- 
struction at the yard of the Herreshoff 
Manufacturing Company, Bristol, R. I. 
She is from the boards of Sparkman & 
Stephens, Inc., naval architects of New 
York, and is building for E. E. Dickin- 
son, Jr., of Essex, Conn. In general ap- 
pearance and arrangement, the new 
yacht strongly resembles the Phoeniz, 
a motor yacht which was turned out for 
Mr. Dickinson two years ago by the 
same naval architects. In fact, she is the 
fourth yacht designed for him by Spark- 
man & Stephens over a term of years. 

The new yacht gives the appearance 
of a flush decked vessel with raking 
stem and transom stern, sunken deck- 
house amidships with raking front, a 
long trunk cabin and a small cockpit 
aft. Forward, the deck is carried to the 
height of the rail but it drops down at 
the forward end of the deckhouse and 
runs aft to the after end of the cabin 
trunk, abaft which is the after cockpit. 
Bulwarks and a light rail run from the 
break of the raised deck to the stern. 
Her principal dimensions are as follows: 
Length over all, 68’ 9’; length on the 
water line, 66’, 4”; beam, extreme, 
13’ 6”; draft of water, 4’ 0’’. The sheer 
line is somewhat straight. 

Hull and appendages were designed 
after an exhaustive series of tests in the 
model tank of Stevens Institute, Ho- 
boken, N. J. The designers believe that 
they have selected a model which in- 
corporates not only excellent resistance 
characteristics but one which will prove 
able and reasonably comfortable in a 
seaway. The yacht is of the V-bottom 
type and the sections forward and, in- 


deed, to abaft amidships, have been 
kept somewhat sharper than those of 
the conventional V-bottom craft with- 
out increasing the power required to 
drive the boat at the designed speed. 
An interesting characteristic of the 
model, the designers state, is that it not 
only shows up well at top speed but 
compares favorably with a good round 
bottom hull at relatively low speeds. 
This is an important point when the 
cruising radius is considered. Though 
the new boat is a little larger than 
Phoenix, and has double the power in- 
stalled, it is believed that her cruising 
radius on a given quantity of fuel will 
be appreciably greater than that of the 
earlier vessel. 

The power plant consists of a pair of 
Kermath ‘‘Sea Raider’’ gasoline en- 
gines which are rated at 500 horse power 
each. They are fitted with 2:1 reduction 
gears and are expected to drive the boat 
at a speed of approximately 30 miles 
per hour. For electric power, a Delco 
water-cooled generator and Exide stor- 
age batteries are to be installed. The en- 
gine controls are mechanical and are 
led from the engines directly up to the 
navigating bridge atop the cabin trunk 
just abaft the deckhouse. 

Construction is to rigid specifications 
calling for oak frames, continuous 
from keel to deck; planking is double 
throughout, with the outer skin of 
Mexican mahogany and the inner one 
of white cedar. The engine stringers 
run practically the full length of the 
boat. While every effort has been made 
to avoid excessive weight, good hull 
strength has been provided. 

The deckhouse over the engine room 


is 15 feet long and will be used as the 
main saloon. Forward of this, below, 
is a double stateroom and toilet room, 
the galley and the forecastle. Aft are 
two large double staterooms, each with 
its own toilet room, one of which has 


a shower. 
+ + + 


Lightning Class Grows 


HE new Lightning Class of one- 

design centerboard sloops has pro- 
gressed rapidly during recent weeks and 
there is every prospect of over 100 boats 
actively sailing in various centers 
throughout the country this season. The 
Lightning is 19 feet long, carries 177 
square feet of sail in jib and mainsail 
and also carries a parachute spinnaker. 
She was designed by Sparkman & 
Stephens, Inc. 

A Lightning Class organization was 
launched at a meeting held in New York 
in January. The second meeting of the 
class will be held at Syracuse, N. Y., in 
mid-April, when it is hoped that the con- - 
stitution, bylaws and class restrictions 
will be formally adopted. There will be 
several Lightnings in commission on 
Skaneateles Lake, near Syracuse, at the 
time of this meeting and many of the 
owners of the new boats will have their 
first opportunity to sail them. 

Lightnings have been built or are 
building for such diverse yachting cen- 
ters as California, Chicago, Detroit, 
Port Arthur, Texas, Greenwood Lake 
and Red Bank, N. J., Cedarhurst and 
Mattituck, L. I., Rome, N. Y., and 
Essex; Conn. Other groups in Milwau- 
kee, Toledo, and Akron have indicated 
their intérest in forming fleets. 
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[HERE are the plans of a modern 
Swedish cutter, a standardized boat 
from the board of Knud H. Reimers, 
naval architect of Stockholm, Sweden, 
a designer whose work is familiar to a 
number of American yachtsmen. The a 
forerunner of the Albatross, as the new 
class has been named, is the well-known 
Tumlaren, several of which have been +4 || =z 
raced in this country, particularly on 
Lake Michigan. Boats of the Tumlaren 
Class are slightly smaller than those of 
the Albatross, being 27’ 6” in length 
over all, 6’ beam and carrying 230 
square feet of canvas. The principal 
dimensions of the Albatross Class are as 
follows: Length over all, 31’ 8”; length | 
on the water line, 25’ 3’’; beam, 7’ 6”; tT lola 
draft of water, 4’11’. As the plans ; 
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show, the yacht is a double-ender, with “G 
something about her which suggests the wide 
influence of the famous Colin Archer. es 3. wae those | 
The rig is distinctly modern, short on numbe 
the base line and tall. In the mainsail, "| \ seas coat 0 
the ratio of hoist to foot is 3:1. The sail sand t 
area in jib and mainsail is 340 square | ete. TI 
feet. A large Genoa jib is also provided. about 
The quarters below are arranged to‘ § l a 
sleep four persons, two on berths in the q: ~ pe | 
main cabin, one on a quarter berth ex- | sandps 
tending aft alongside the cockpit and | 

one on a pipe berth in the forecastle. ae C 
The forecastle has its own hatch. Head- | It’s 
room in the main cabin is 5’ 9’’. There ee | down § 
is a folding table in the forward part of il definit 
the cabin and another aft, opposite the q fin list co 
galley, the latter being designed for use_ | |||... siesta -_ 
as a chart table. The stove is hung in ~ aie 
gimbals in a recess which is lined with of the 
stainless steel. An ice box is located on sandin 
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The boat has accommodations for 
four persons in cabin and forecastle 
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JUST SANDPAPER OR A REAL ABRASIVE? 


“Gras a piece of sandpaper and 
rub down this boom” — “sand down 
those topsides once more with some 
number 0 paper and we’ll get the first 
coat of paint on this afternoon” — 
sand this a bit, rub that down”’ etc., 
etc. There’s plenty of such talk flying 
about boat yards at this season of the 
year and a tremendous amount of 
time being wasted in carrying out 
such orders with sandpaper, just 
sandpaper. . 


Common flint paper obsolete 


It’s not that sanding and rubbing 
down are unnecessary — they’re very 
definitely necessary, but during the 
last couple of months we’ve been con- 
ducting a bit of an investigation on 
the subject of abrasive papers and 
have discovered that except in a few 
of the large yards about 90% of the 
sanding and rubbing down work on 
privately owned boats is being done 
with materials that are about 50 years 
behind the times. We’ve also discov- 
ered through trying out some of the 
modern abrasive papers that have al- 
most entirely displaced flint paper 
and emery cloth in industry, that 
the newer papers are many times as 
eficient. Practically every one of the 
hundreds of thousands of boat owners 
engaged in fitting out this spring 
would use the new papers if they only 
knew about them and were able to 
procure them readily. 

Most of us know that ordinary 
hardware store sandpaper isn’t: coated 
with sand at all. The coating is 
ground flint quartz. Most of us have 
heard of garnet paper and a few of us 
have used it. Many of us know that 
there is a waterproof sandpaper which 
when used under water or with water 
Works faster and gives a better finish 
than ordinary dry sandpaper. But 
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how many boat owners know that 
there are many different types of 
backings for abrasive papers, that 
there are several different kinds of 
glue, that there are two types of 
coatings, close coat and open coat, 
and most important of all, that there 
is a tremendous difference in the min- 
erals used as cutting agents? Alto- 
gether there are over 5000 different 
combinations of grades, backings, 
coatings and types of abrasive papers 
and cloths furnished by manufacturers. 

With so many combinations and 
possibilities in the abrasive field avail- 
able, picking the best paper or cloth 
for each specific job may appear to 
be entirely too complicated a job 
to be worth bothering with. Actually, 
however, it isn’t, for only a very few 
of the permutations and combinations 
need be considered for ordinary boat 


work. 
Choice of backing 

Most of the scores of different back- 
ings used with abrasive papers are 
designed for specialized uses on indus- 
trial and machine sanders and we can 
forget them. We are, however, inter- 
ested in the difference between the 
backings of the stiffer regular or cabi- 
net papers and the more flexible finish- 
ing papers. The former are made in 
coarse down to medium fine papers 
while the finishing papers come in 
medium to very fine grain. In selecting 
medium to fine papers youwill have to 
decide whether the work to be done 
consists largely of broad surfaces like 
the top-sides, or deck, or of a great 
many hollows and curves like interior 
trim and paneling and pick your 
paper accordingly. There is a choice 
of backing in garnet and aluminum 
oxide papers. 

There are also several different 
kinds of glues used on abrasive 
papers, the best 
of which are made 
from cattle hides. 
But since we're 
only using the 
paper, not making 
it, all we need 
mention is that 
the harder and 
more durable the 


Left: Discs made up by Behr-Manning to illustrate the differ- 
ence between open coat and close coat. Right: Sanding is 
a tough job — and antiquated sandpapers don’t make it 
any easier 


cutting mineral, the better the glue 
used on the paper. 

The type of coating, however, is 
very important. We all know how 
many sheets of sandpaper are spoiled 
by clogging up when used on some 
types of paint and varnish, long be- 
fore the cutting edges of the grains are 
dulled. There is an answer to that 
condition. It’s called open coat paper 
and contains only about 50 to 70 per 
cent as many grains per square inch 
of surface as the ordinary or closed 
coat paper, Naturally with fewer 
and larger spaces between the grains, 
open coat paper does not clog up as 
readily. 


Flint papers 


The cheapest and commonest of 
coatings is flint and it’s safe to say 
that anyone who has ever seen a piece 
of sandpaper is familiar with flint 
paper. It is made from inexpensive 
quartz rock which has been ground in 
great crushers and sieved into vari- 
ous sizes of grains. The ground flint 
is spread evenly over long lengths of 
glue-coated backing paper, then hung 
up to dry and finally cut into the fa- 
miliar 9” by 11” sheets. Flint paper is 
available in various grains from very 
coarse (No. 3) down to fine (No. 3/0). 
Although over 90% of 
the sandpaper used on 
boats today is flint 
paper, the only places 
it should be used is in 
sanding paint and var- 
nish which clogs up 
the paper so rapidly 
that the use of even an 
open coat garnet or 
aluminum oxide paper 
would not be justified. 
Flint paper should 
also be used in sanding 
commutators as it is 
the only common abra- 
sive whose grains do 
not conduct electricity 
and do not cause 
trouble upon lodging 
between the segments 
of the commutator. 
Open coat flint paper 
is not available. 


Garnet paper is made from crushed 
garnet rock, obtained in mines in the 
Adirondacks. It is both harder and 
tougher than flint and a sheet of it 
will do as much as six times the work 
of a sheet of flint paper. Garnet paper 
is brownish red in color interspersed 
with some grains of very dark red, It 
was originally developed some sixty 
years ago and had replaced flint in 
most industrial sanding operations as 
far back as the turn of the century. 
Garnet is available in open or close 
coat from coarse to very fine and with 
either cabinet paper or finishing 
paper backing. 


Aluminum oxide a synthetic material 


About thirty-five years ago alumi- 
num oxide, a synthetic material made 
by fusing aluminum-bearing bauxite 
clay at very high temperatures in an 
electric furnace, was developed. This 
has been ground up, sieved and 
screened, and makes the hardest, 
toughest, and fastest working abra- 
sive paper available today. On the 
scale of hardness, aluminum oxide is 
rated at 914 and the diamond is only 
10. Garnet is rated at 714 to 8 and 
flint only 614 to 7. In toughness alumi- 
num oxide rates 42, garnet about 30, 
and flint only 15 to 17. All that may 
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A sandpaper coating machine in the 
plant of Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y. 


strike you as just a bunch of figures 
but if you really want to know what 
aluminum oxide paper will do, get 
some and try it. It does a far superior 
job, more quickly, more easily and with 
far less elbow grease. Aluminum oxide 
is available from coarse to very fine 
and in open or close coat. It is also 
made up with cloth and combination 
backings as a metal abrasive. It has 
replaced flint paper’s hardware store 
companion, emery cloth, with all 
large scale users of metal abrasives. 
Aluminum oxide is harder than all 
but the hardest of steels and is con- 
siderably harder than brass or bronze. 
The trade names of the principal 
aluminum oxide papers are New 
Process, Adalox, Aloxite, Durundum, 
Luminite, Production and AO66. 
Emery paper and cloth is, of course, 


NEW SMALL 


Wirs so much interest in various 
types of small boats among boat own- 
ers and prospective boat owners this 
spring, it is not at all surprising to 
find several of the engine builders 
making a bit of a splash with new 
small engines. On the Great Lakes 
they’re all hepped up on the subject 
and out in Minnesota the Red Wing 
Motor Company is joining the parade 
with a new small engine called the 
Meteor which ought to work out very 
nicely in many an auxiliary installa- 
tion and in others calling for a decid- 
edly compact motor light in weight. 

The little Meteor is just about the 
smallest 4 cylinder marine engine 








Miles of sandpaper in the drying room of 
Abrasive Products, Inc., South Braintree, Mass. 


the old standby for metal work. Em- 
ery is a natural mineral which comes 
from Turkey and Greece. Aluminum 
oxide, however, is much better and 
has taken its place on all industrial 
applications. 


Waterproof sandpaper 


Waterproof sandpaper is available 
in aluminum oxide garnet, and silicon 
carbide coatings. Its varnish adhesive 
is unaffected by dampness or water 
and it is widely used in many indus- 
trial finishing processes. It is particu- 
larly useful in obtaining and main- 
taining a smooth racing bottom on 
sail and power boats. 

A discussion of the technique of 
sanding would be a complete story in 
itself but, briefly, our answer to what 
kind of abrasive paper to use on the 


ENGINES BY RED WING 


ever built. It weighs only 258 pounds, 
less than most of those Minnesota 
football players, and that is complete 
with regular gray iron castings, elec- 
tric starter and reverse gear. For 
fresh water use, where you can get 
away with aluminum castings, the 
Meteor weighs only\228 pounds. The 
length of the direct drive model is 
only 27”, the overall height 1714”, 
and the width is only 1814”, and 
214” of that is nothing but the head 
of the distributor jutting out at the 
side. The width between bolt centers 
is only 12” enabling the Meteor to be 
installed on unusually narrow beds. 
The bore and stroke of this little 


various kinds of boat work is as fol- 
lows: 

Old paint and varnish — Try alum- 
inum oxide open coat, being careful 
not to start with too coarse a paper as 
the grains are so sharp they will cut 
deeply. If even the open coat clogs up 
too rapidly (in spite of frequent 
“knocking out’’) you might as well 
go back to the cheaper flint paper or 
try a waterproof paper with a bucket 
of water. 

New or freshly*scraped wood — 
Use aluminum oxide close coat cabi- 
net or finishing paper. If you are un- 
able to procure aluminum oxide use 
garnet paper — it’s almost as efficient. 

Metal — Aluminum oxide paper or 
cloth will do a much better, faster and 
easier job than emery. 

New Paint — To obtain the finest 


engine are 214” and 34%” respectively 
and the total cylinder displacement, 
61 cubic inches. It develops 7 hp. at 
1000 r.p.m. and goes right on up the 
scale to 18 hp. at 2800. For heavier 
boats the Meteor is available with 
2.06 to 1 reduction gear. Accessories 
are the same as those supplied with 
larger Red Wing engines, including 
carburetor with flame arrester and a 
two unit 6 volt electric starting system. 

The Red Wing Meteor is the stand- 
ard power plant in the new Shuman 
35 foot Singlehander cutters and 
yawls. 

Jumping from a small to a-still 
smaller engine we found at the Chi- 
cago Boat Show that The 
Buda Company has joined 
the little aircooled motor 
parade with two small 
motors. They produce 134 
and 214 hp. respectively. 

The Buda people describe 
these engines as Dual cooled, 
explaining that in addition 
to the conventional flywheel 
blower the velocity of the 
exhaust gases passing 
through a venturi are uti- 
lized to carry away the 
heated air around the cyl- 
inder. All the hot portions 
of the little engines are also 
enclosed by a metal jacket. 


Left — One of the smallest 4-cylinde’ 
marine engines ever built, the new 
Red Wing Meteor weighs only 258 
pounds. Right—A new 134 hp. 
air-cooled motor built by Buda 
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of smooth finishes on bottom or 
topsides, use water and waterproof 
garnet, aluminum oxide, or silicon 
carbide paper. The water not only acts 
as a lubricant which contributes to the 
smoothing process but also keeps the 
paper from clogging. 


Grit number equivalents 


The grit numbers of the better 
papers are slightly different from 
those of the common flint paper, the 
same grit size in flint being equivalent 
to a garnet or aluminum oxide paper 
two numbers farther down the scale, 
For instance, a 4/0 flint paper is 
equivalent to a 6/0 garnet paper, a 
1/0 flint is equivalent to a 3/0 
aluminum oxide, 1% flint is equiva- 
lent to 4 garnet, etc., etc. 

Garnet papers cost about three or 
four times as much as flint’ at retail, 
and aluminum oxide costs five or six 
times as much. But they are both 
worth the difference many times over, 
Then there’s the question of where to 
procure these papers. The better 
papers are not carried by every little 
hardware store and marine supply 
shop, but somewhere in each sea- 
going town there should be a stock of 
garnet paper, at least. It may take 
some hunting about to find it but the 
effort will be well worth while. Alumi- 
num oxide has been scattered about a 
bit in many of the towns along the 
shore in New England, New York and 
New Jersey but in other sections you 
may have to get to a jobber to obtain 
it. One of the surest ways to get dealers 
to stock these modern abrasives, how- 
ever, is to keep asking for them. 


AND BUDA 


The heat of the exhaust and the heated 
air from the engine are carried over- 
board by a single exhaust line. 

Another feature of the little Buda 
engines is a friction reverse and reduc- 
tion unit giving 214 to 1 reduction in 
forward speed and 2 to 1 in reverse. 
In forward speed the inside of the 
large skillet-like drum is engaged by 
a friction element mounted on the 
engine crankshaft. In reverse the fric- 
tion element slides forward to contact 
the outside surface of another drum 
concealed behind the drum that ap- 
pears so prominently in the picture. 
Thus there is both a positive neutral 
and a free-wheeling clutch. 
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A CRUISER BECOMES A YACHT: THE ANNAPOLIS 54 


SOMEWHERE along about 45 or 50 
feet of over all length the modern 
power cruiser takes a big step up the 
ladder. There’s no precise line of de- 
marcation but in a well designed boat 
of about that size you pass from the 
big cruiser where the available space 
limits and often cramps the layout 
features to a real yacht with worlds 
of space available for every stateroom, 
locker, etc. Much depends, of course, 
upon the ingenuity of the designer 
but with 50 feet or more to work with, 
a layout in which owners’ and guests’ 
quarters are as spacious as they 
would be on a yacht of twice the size 
is quite practical. There can’t be as 
many staterooms, or as many deck- 
houses, dining saloons, etc., but what- 
ever there is can be just as livable 
and practical. 

The Annapolis 54, built by the 
Annapolis Yacht Yards is an excellent 
example of what we have in mind. It 
is a beautifully turned out and thor- 
oughly modern cruiser on which every 
effort has been expended to provide 
luxurious quarters for an owner’s 
party of four, with two large double 
staterooms, each with a private toilet 
room and separated from each other 
by the engine compartment and deck 
house. This deck house can, if neces- 
sary, be fitted with a settee which 
opens out to become a double berth 
at night,.but such contrivances strike 
us as being rather out of place amid 
the atmosphere of ample comfort on 
the Annapolis 54. 

On a yacht of that size the owner is 
entitled to complete separation of 
crew’s and guests quarters, a galley 
large enough and sufficiently equipped 
to permit diversified meals to be at- 
tractively served, separation of navi- 
gating bridge and deck house, suffi- 
cient locker and stowage space to 
permit extended cruising with a com- 
plete go-ashore wardrobe. Along the 
more mechanical side of things there 
should be sufficient generating and 
battery capacity so that a thought 
need never be given to the question of 
how much electricity is being used, 
fuel and water tank capacity should 
permit a wide cruising range, and 
engineering developments such as 
sound and heat insulation and exhaust 
silencing should be taken full advan- 
tage of. The Annapolis 54 has all those 
features and more. 

In dimensions she is about an aver- 
age boat for her length of exactly 54 
feet over all. Her beam is 12’ 10”, and 
her draft 3’ 9’. We recently had an 
opportunity to examine the under- 
body of one of these boats and thus 
supplement the impressions first 
obtained on a very pleasant after- 
noon’s run last summer. We noticed 
hothing particularly unusual about 
the lines of the 54. She is a wholesome 
hormal type of hull with long lines, a 
deep keel and deep propellers installed 
Where they can obtain a good bite of 
solid water. With twin rudders to 
match the twin motors, she maneu- 
Vers as easily as a thirty footer. 

_ The forward cabin of the Annapolis 
4 micht well be a guest cabin on a 


Left—The owner's stateroom has all the con- 


_— of a room at home. Right —— The deck- 
Ouse, fre of navigating and piloting functions is 
dev >ted to the full enjoyment of living 








One of the Annapolis 54’s built by the Annapolis Yacht Yard of 
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Annapolis, Md. stepping out en a trial trip at a speed of 18 miles 


90 or 100 footer. The bunks are up 
high and though they are only sup- 
posed to be single berths an owner 
with a couple of youngsters to think 
about should be able to double them 
up in those amply wide berths. Over 
each berth is a long shelf for nick- 
nacks and odds and ends and under 
each berth are two large drawers and 
a locker for shoes, etc. Then between 
the berths and up against the bulk- 
head separating the cabin from the 
crew’s quarters is a large bureau with 
three large and two small drawers. A 
circular mirror is attractively placed 
on the bulkhead above the bureau. A 
wide and deep shelf and hanging 
locker are worked in just aft of the 
port berth to provide plenty of closet 
and hatbox space. 

In the toilet room which is also 
along the port side we were particu- 
larly impressed by the large linen 
locker and special shaving mirror, the 
latter installed over an unusually am- 
ple medicine chest and mirror. The 
plumbing fixtures are among the very 
finest procurable. 

The galley is to starboard and is an 
excellent example of how an efficient 
working space can be developed in a 
limited area. Without taking a step 
in either direction the steward or 
cook has at hand a four burner Ship- 
mate gas stove with a good-sized oven 
beneath, a large ice box capable of 
holding at least a ten day supply of 
ice and provisions for a like period, a 
sink of practical proportions and a 
wide dresser top finished in a stainless 
steel. Also in the galley is a gas hot 
water heater, dish racks, a skylight 
and exhaust fan above and a built in 


garbage pail, the last a detail often 
completely disregarded on many a 
fine cruiser. Every available nook and 
cranny is utilized for stowage and 
locker space and although it strikes us 
that none too much is provided, a re- 
sourceful captain or steward could 
probably find several other places 
aboard for canned goods and staples. 

The deckhouse.is as it should be the 
most attractive and liv- 
able section of the yacht. 
Featured by solid Hon- 
duras mahogany trim 
and paneling installed 
with flawless joinerwork 
work, it is a beautiful ex- 
ample ci boatbuilding 
craftsmanship. In look- 
ing over one of the 54’s 
only a few weeks ago after 
a cold, damp winter in 
the yard, there was not a 
sign of a check or a crack 
or discoloration. With 
the navigating depart- 
ment concentrated at 
the controls on a flying 
bridge the whole of the 
deckhouse can be de- 
voted to luxurious living and dining. 
A folding table capable of seating 
eight is provided with provision made 
for stowing it over against the side 
when not in use. A permanently in- 
stalled radio, thick carpeting over the 
engine compartment hatches, and 
attractively draped windows of heavy 
plate glass arranged to slide open 
and shut complete the picture. 

The after cabin is accessible from 
either the deckhouse or the large cock- 
pit aft with two very wide berths, 
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loads of drawers and lockers, and a 
most spacious hanging closet, the owner 
and his wife should be able to live and 
cruise for weeks at a time on the An- 
napolis 54 without, feeling cramped. 
The toilet room would be a most wel- 
come adjunct to many a city apart- 
ment, for in addition to loads of floor 
space and room to move around, it has 
a stall shower with shatterproof glass 
door, and a full length mirror which 
is located on the back of the stateroom 
door. 

The after cockpit is not only large 
but is protected by a well propor- 
tioned shelter roof. There’s plenty of 
room for a small table and 5 or 6 com- 
fortable deck chairs. 

Complete quarters for a crew of 
two are provided forward with pipe 
berths, toilet, lavatory, and locker 
and hanging space. 

The engine compartment is thor- 
oughly sound insulated not only under 
the hatches and floor, but on the fore 
and aft bulkheads. Most sound insu- 
lating jobs are nowhere near as thor- 
oughly executed. Power in the Annap- 
polis 54 is optional with the owner but 
the engine compartment is of suffi- 
cient size to accommodate twin gaso- 
line engines of 200 horsepower each or 





The forward stateroom is worthy of a yacht of twice the size 


twin Diesels of 150 to 165 horsepower. 
With such installation speeds of from 
18 to 25 miles are easily attainable. 

Decks are of teak and the joiner- 
work and mahogany trim outside is as 
beautiful as it is below decks. With 
the finest of equipment used through- 
out and carried in a hull double- 
planked with cedar and mahogany on 
specially selected air dried white oak 
frames, an Annapolis 54 should con- 
tinue to be a fine yacht for many, 
many years. 
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A PORTABLE AUTOMATIC 
PHONO-RADIO 


Ir’s a pretty certain bet that the 
wave of returning favor on which the 
phonograph is riding along at present 
will continue on through the summer 
and for several years to come. And if 
the number of records being sold to- 
day is any criterion there will be a 
lot of boat owners on the lookout this 
spring for a sea-going phonograph. 

Here’s one we ran across a short 
time ago which ought to work out 





very nicely. It’s called Port-o-Matic 
and combines an eight tube super- 
heterodyne radio with an automatic 
record changing phonograph. The 
complete instrument is contained in a 
readily transportable case measuring 
2416” x 1514” x 934”. 

The radio uses a built in copper 
screen aerial and covers both the 
standard broadcast and short wave 
bands. The operation of the phono- 
graph is entirely automatic; it can be 
loaded with as many as eight records, 
started, closed up, and will then 
supply almost a half-hour’s contin- 
uous music. At the side is a ‘“‘robot 
door” which opens just prior to the 
ejection of each record permitting it 
to slide down into the felt lined tray 
which fits into the lid. The Port-o- 
Matic is available in either fabricoid, 
cowhide, or rawhide covering, with 
brass hardware. It operates on 110 
volts AC or DC, or with a small, 
compact converter on 32 volts DC. 
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LIFE PRESERVERS: WITH 
BALSA WOOD AND ORANGE 
COLOR 


In spite of the many items of 
marine equipment which are con- 
stantly being changed and improved, 
we had always thought that the good 
old simple inexpensive life preserver 
made of cork blocks covered with 
white canvas would remain the same 
indefinitely. There are frequent im- 





provements in the many special types 
of life-save vests for bridge workers, 
duck-hunters, racing boat drivers, etc. 
who have to be prepared for a duck- 
ing at any time but recently the 
American Pad & Textile Co. have im- 
proved the simple block type of pre- 
server which is kept for emergency 
use only. 

Instead of cork they are using 
Balsa wood blocks arid Balsa has two 
very worthwhile advantages. First, 
it is lighter and produces a preserver 
weighing almost 3 pounds less than 
the cork block preservers. Second, 
and equally important, the Balsa 
blocks are brought to a soft, smooth 
finish with rounded edges and corners 
which do not chafe and wear the can- 
vas covering. If you’ve ever had to 
discard old worn out cork block pre- 
servers it was probably because the 
rough edges of the blocks had worn 
through the fabric. 

The same company has also made 
practically all its life-saving equip- 
ment available in a brilliant orange 
color. This move is a result of tests 
made by aviation engineers which 
have shown that orange can be seen at 
five times the distance of the dull 
gray color that a white life preserver 
takes on through exposure. Any 
white preserver when wet is rarticu- 
larly hard to distinguish in a rough, 
choppy sea. 
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A FEATHER TELLTALE 


Ir you take your racing seriously 
you know how valuable a masthead 
telltale can be in indicating the pre- 
cise direction of the apparent wind by 
which you must trim your sails. If 
you take it ultra-seriously you’ll want 
to keep the weight of anything you 
put at the masthead down to a 
minimum. In either case it will be well 
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to look into this new pheasant feather 
telltale. 

It was developed by Bill Bavier, who 
was sailing out of New Rochelle on 
Long Island Sound soon after the 
Huguenotsdisplacec the Indians along 
its shores. The feather is from fifteen 
to eighteen inches long, responds to 
the merest whisper of breeze, and is 
installed with its concave side down 
so that the wind has a lifting effect 
which assists the mahogany and brass 
counter-weight in keeping the telltale 
balanced. The whole gadget weighs 
only an ounce and a half. One feather 
should last a whole season and after 
that if you can’t pinch another from 
your wife’s hat the manufacturer will 
send you another. Abercrombie & 
Fitch are handling this gadget or you 
can obtain it direet from Bavier. 


PROPER TRIM IN A PRAM 


During the last couple of years 
we’ve witnessed the birth and exceed- 
ingly rapid growth of a new type of 
tender, the small easily stowed light- 
weight pram. Weldwood, a waterproof 
resin bonded plywood helped make 
these little boats possible and since 
their inception they have appeared 
as rowers, sailers, and outboard and 
inboard powered craft. 

One of the big difficulties, however, 
in little prams weighing only 67 
pounds and less than eight feet in 
length is getting a proper trim for 
rowing. A few pounds or a few inches 
one way or the other can make a 





tremendous difference in so small a 
boat. Mumford Brothers, however, 
have the answer in their latest pram. 
The principal thwart runs fore and 
aft instead of athwartships and you 
can sit wherever is necessary to keep 
her in trim. With three pairs of oar- 
lock sockets you are assured of a 
comfortable rowing position regard- 
less. Athwartship thwarts in bow and 
stern provide ample accommodation 
in the Mumford pram for four or five 
adults. 
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MITE-T-MATE: A NEW 
ELECTRIC WINDLASS 


One of the greatest possible con- 
veniences on any boat which ever 
cruises without a full crew of young 
huskies aboard is an electric windlass. 
There are not many sections of the 
country in which very extensive 
cruises can be undertaken without 
meeting up with some anchorages 
with considerable depths of water. 
For one or two persons to have to 
get a heavy anchor all by themselves 
or even with a small mechanical 
windlass, an otherwise fine day. can 
easily be spoiled. 

The American Engineering Com- 
pany, old hands at building the finest 
of larger windlasses and hoists for 
yachts, commercial craft and the 
Navy, have recently developed a new 
small windlass called the Mite-T- 
Mate, which is smaller and lighter 
than any they have had before. The 
new windlass is powered by a 4 hp. 
motor which is furnished for either 12 
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GADGETS AND GILHICKIES 


or 32 volts DC, and is capable of lifting 
225 pounds at 30 feet a minute. It is 
also capable of sustained service under 
conditions of severe overload without 
danger of burning out the motor, 
This is a decidedly important at- 
tribute when a difficult “breaking 
out” job is encountered. The motor ig 
enclosed in a watertight and weather- 
proof housing closely connected to 
the gearing and gipseys. All gears 
operate in a sealed oil bath. 

A watertight deck button pressed 
by the foot keeps the operator’s 
hands free to handle the anchor rode, 
docking line, or a halliard, in case the 
windlass is used to hoist sail. Installa- 
tion is simple as only a short section 
of 14” conduit and a wood base 
hollowed to the deck camber are re- 
quired. 

The overall dimensions of the 
Mite-T-Mate are length 17”, width 
14” height 9 54’. It weighs 85 pounds, 
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ESTIMATING YOUR PAINT 
REQUIREMENTS 


Awonc the many perplexing prob- 
lems which have to be met by the first 
or second year boat owners at fitting 
out time is the question of how much 
paint to buy for each of the various 
parts of their boats. Old hands who 
have been at the game for years can 
usually estimate their requirements 
quite accurately but we have seen 
many a neophyte walk up to a counter 





without the slightest idea whether he 
needed a quart or a gallon. 

Usually he’ll buy too much (and 
sooner or later the lid of the can won't 
be hammered down tight and the sur- 
plus wil] skin over and spoil), or some 
Sunday afternoon when three-fourths 
of the way through a job he’ll find he 
hasn’t enough paint and either will be 
unable to finish or will have to thin 
the paint way down and spoil the job 
anyway. 

This spring, however, the Valspar 
people have distributed to the stores 
and yards of all dealers handling their 
yacht finishes a large estimating 
finishing chart. This chart is displayed 
inside the lid of a replica of an old sea 
chest. It provides full information 02 
the amount of various types of pail, 
varnish, etc., required for each of seV- 
eral types and sizes of cruisers 
sailing boats. With the aid of the chart 
and a little interpolation an owner ¢a2 
readily arrive at a very close estimate 
of his own requirements. Ca 

The card is printed in color and ii 
cludes reproductions of several a 
tractively painted boats which Pre 
vide an excellent opportunity to JUG@g® 
the adaptability of various color com 
binations for top-sides, bottom, boot- 
top, deck, etc. 
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PUT YOUR FURS IN 
STORAGE, MERMIE... 
THERE'S ESSOMARINE 
IN THE AIR! 
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: AND THAT'S THE SPRING TONIC FOR YOUR MOTOR! 


IBERNATING boats will soon be 

.& shedding their winter tarpaulins. 
Before long they’ll be off the ways and 
into the briny, joining pleasure craft back 
from Southern waters. 

And skippers who think a lot of their 
vessels will be heading for the nearest 
Essomarine dock. No wasteful “blow-by” 
or sludge for them! No engine break- 
downs and whopping repair bills! They'll 
start the season right... and they mean to 
lay a steady course in that direction. 


BRASS 


es 


BESET 


Get more pleasure out of your boat this 
year! Essomarine fuels and lubricants 
will help you do it with more knots per 
gallon and steady, powerful performance 
in all weather. Keep engine- failure out 
of your log-book by stopping regularly 
at any of the numerous Essomarine signs 
that dot the best anchorages. You'll find 
attendants there who will give you 
quick, courteous service...and you'll 
cast off for Happy 
Cruising! 












Essomarine Lubricants are distributed by these major oil companies: Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey—Colonial Beacon Oil Company —Standard Oil Company of Pennsylvania— 
Standard Oil Company of Louisiana—Standard Oil Company (Inc. in Kentucky )—Standard ° 
Oil Company (Ohio) —Humble Oil & Refining Company —Imperial Oil, Limited (In Canada ) 
Direct inquiries to ESSOMARINE, 26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 














Enjoy Telephone 


convenience 
on YOUR boat! 


Western Electric Marine 
Radio Telephones meet 
the varying needs of 





all types of boats. 


Imagine your boat equipped so that you can tele- 
phone home or the office, to other boats or the 
Coast Guard while off shore. Think of the time 
it would save in eliminating “putting-in” for 
telephone calls. 


Western Electric Marine Radio Telephone 
equipment consists of a compact radio transmitter 
and receiver that are pre-tuned to land telephone 
stations. To make a call you merely lift the hand- 
set and ask the operator for the number you want. 
You receive calls just as simply. 


The dependability of Western Electric equip- 
ment is assured—for it is manufactured to Bell 


Telephone standards of quality. 


Write today for booklets giving full details 
of the Marine Radio Telephone for your boat. 
Western Electric Company, Commercial Dept., 


195 Broadway, New York City. 





224A: Large 10 channel equip: 
ment for long range service. Equip- 
ped for selective calling. 

226A: Medium size 4 channel 
equipment for shorter range. Selec- 
tive calling optional. 

227A: Small 4 ch l equip t 
for small boats and small budgets. 
Selective calling optional. 





Western Elecfric 


MARINE RADIO TELEPHONE 





YACHTING 
BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 
THE SAGA OF “CIMBA” 


By Richard Maury 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co. New York, 1939, $2.50) 


HIS is not just another story of a vagabond voyage to the South Seas — 

though it covers territory outwardly familiar and a review is likely to 
make it sound pretty run of the mine. There is plenty concerning both 
Cimba and her owner unusual enough to be worth hearing about. Richard 
Maury, who was born in Bermuda and owned his first sail boat at the age 
of eight, was forced by ill health to leave school in the eighth grade. But he 
has been sailing in one way or another, sometimes under sail and sometimes 
in freighters, ever since. He was so eager to land a berth with the first Byrd 
Expedition that he followed it to New Zealand, hoping that someone would 
drop out. Getting back to San Francisco, he hiked across the continent and 
held a job on Long Island just long enough to buy the Cimba. 

This diminutive two-masted schooner was a Nova Scotian fisherman, 
35 feet over all and 26 on the water line, displacing barely five tons. She was 
a stranger to ocean weather and, except for a small cuddy forward, was 
entirely open. Mr. Maury and a friend bought and refitted her, stepped 
stout new masts, built a pair of cabins over the hold, and increased her 
draft by bolting a one-ton shoe of iron to the keel. 

The story of Cimba’s two-year voyage was marked by rough going and 
bad luck, some of which was invited by the intrepidity of her navigators, ° 
Before they left America, Maury’s friend had been drowned in Stamford 
harbor. With a new shipmate, Russell Dickinson, a young steamship officer 
apprenticed in sail, he set out in November, 1933, for Bermuda, the Carib- 
bean, the Panama Canal, the Pacific. They made Bermuda after a stormy 
two weeks during which many larger vessels foundered. 

This was the worst time Cimba experienced until her wreck on Suva 
Reef in the Fijis nearly two years later. “‘The Saga of Cimba” is primarily 
a sailing story. Richard Maury tells comparatively little of the places vis- 
ited. What he has really done is to put on paper, with simplicity and 
conviction, the feeling of long days at sea. 


+ + + 
SAILING TO SEE 


By Captain and Mrs. Irving Johnson 
(W. W. Norton & Co. New York, 1939, $3.50) 


APTAIN and Mrs. Irving Johnson stand in peculiarly little need of 
introduction here. There can hardly be a newspaper reader in the 
country who has not heard by this time of them and their schooner. For 
those who read the story of their first world cruise, ‘Westward Bound in 
the Schooner Yankee,’’ this pictorial record of their second cruise will be a 
‘“‘must”’ item. The Johnsons, with an amateur crew of eighteen, augmented 
at Bali by the mother and sister of the ship’s carpenter, set sail from Boston 
on the afternoon of November Ist, 1936. They completed their voyage of a 
year and a half on schedule to the second. They brought back some 4000 
photographs, of which 300 were selected for ‘‘Sailing to See.’ 

Merely as photographs, many of them are uncommonly fine. There are 
some beautiful shots of the Yankee under full sail, tied up to a coconut palm 
in Tahiti, coasting along past the bleak rocks of Trindade in the South 
Atlantic, or outlined against the impressive bulk of the Normandie. Butt 
is not merely as photographs that the reader will find himself studying 
them. The story they tell, augmented by lengthy captions and several inter- 
polated chapters, reveals an altogether unexpected depth and continuity 
of interest. Here is life on shipboard as the youngsters themselves found it. 

The Johnsons, with a safe and comfortable ship, a congenial company, 
and plenty of time at their disposal, really got to some of the fabled spots 
that most voyagers to the South Seas are obliged to skip. After a stop at 
Galapagos, they pushed on to Easter Island for a look at the great carven 
images, riddles in stone, relics of a civilization archeologists are still trying 
to account for. They revisited Pitcairn, where the hospitable islanders 
received them as old friends and where they collected perhaps the best 
pictures yet printed of the descendants of the Bounty mutineers. They dug 
for buried treasure on Fanning Island; helped the Samoans celebrate Flag 
Raising Day, their national holiday; and paid a five-dollar fine for visiting 
Rennell and Bellona Islands. 

There was, however, a minimum of the kind of adventure that comes 
from lack of planning and preparation. If any testimonial to the orgamlz@ 
tion of the Yankee cruise were needed, there could be nothing better tha? 
the pictures of Master Arthur Johnson, Setting out precociously on his 
circumnavigation of the globe, Arthur crossed the equator on his first birth- 
day and was climbing the rigging unaided at 22 months. He came back 
looking like the favored candidate in a baby show. M. H. WaALLAcE 
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Hazard Wire Rope Division 
American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your new book 
“Hazard ‘KORODLESS’ Ropes and Fittings.” 


Sere ee cess ee Coens CS ab Oe oe OCH OTK eO 8 €s 


SLBEELERLIEK ET VELELEREREREEET 











One of the most constructive 
books ever compiled on yacht 
rigging and rope fittings— 
\ covering such subjects as cor- 
# \ rosion, comparative rope 
\ strengths, fatigue resistance, 
elongation of rigging, elec- 
trolysis, rope constructions 
and what each is best suited 
for, end attachments, how to 
socket, tables of rope and 
strand weights, etc., etc. Send - 
today for your copy. 


Here is a 28-page book you will want to see and read before 
you build or re-rig. . . . Not because it advertises Hazard 
“KORODLESS” rope and fittings—but because it gives you a great deal of 
helpful information regarding every phase of yacht rigging. It is a manual 
of helpfulness for every boat owner, builder and designer. Send for a copy 
now, using the coupon above. It will come free and without obligation. 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
Established 1846 
MARINE DEPARTMENT: 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION @ = AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION © ANDREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION © FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION @ | HAZARD WIRE ROPE 
DIVISION © HIGHLAND IRON AND STEEL DIVISION © MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION ¢ OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, INC. @ PAGE STEEL AND 
WIRE DIVISION @ —-READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION © _ READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION © WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION  — IN.CANADA: DOMINION 
CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED @ IN ENGLAND: BRITISH WIRE PRODUCTS, LIMITED © THE PARSONS CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED e In Business for Your Safety 
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Sail with LAUGHLIN 


BRONZE BLOCKS AND FITTINGS 


Light for speed and ease of han- 
dling; strong for the shocks and 
strains of storm and long wear, 
LAUGHLIN Yacht Blocks are the 
choice of experienced racing and 
cruising yachtsmen, professional sailing masters, designers and 
builders. Shells are drop forged; blocks, single and double, 
plain or roller bearings, with or without becket, sizes for 
5/16'' to 1/16” rope. 


Most LAUGHLIN Blocks may now be had with inter- 
changeable fittings — front, side, upset and spring shackles; 
eye straps and deck leaders; main sheet and peak halyard 
bridles; etc. Fittings may be quickly changed by removing 
pin with dime or screw driver. A great convenience to owner 
and dealer. 








BRONZE ROLLER 
REEFING GEAR 


Of Manganese Bronze. A great 
convenience. Latch operates as 
sail is rolled and does not interfere 
with the canvas when unreefing. 


For ¥" and 74” track and also 
made with jaw. 


‘*GRABIT’’ BOAT HOOK 


(PATENTED) 


Adopted by the U. S. Navy for use 
on sea planes. Equally useful for sail 
and power boats. When coming up to 
mooring or float remove cotter pin, 
hook into ring and withdraw handle, 
holding the line in the other hand or 
make fast to cleat or bitt. The tongue 
snaps out and the boat or plane is 
secured by the line from the eye. Eliminates danger of falling overboard. 





A Full Line of Bronze Send 25¢ for New Catalog 


Fittings for Small Sailboats showing complete line of 
: J Bronze and Galvanized 
Stars, Dinghies, etc. Fittings and Boat Specialties 


eT 
THE THOMES LAUGHLIN COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Marine and Industrial Hardware Since 1866 








PORTLAND, MAINE 


New York’ Detroit’ Denver Los Angeles 
Chicago” New Orleans Seattle San Francisco 











YACHTING 
BRITISH YACHTING NOTES 


HE Annual General Meeting of the Yacht Racing Association which 

was held recently in London was of more than usual interest, partly 
because of the matter which came up for discussion and partly because of a 
spirit of unrest which is not usually a feature of these meetings. The reading 
of the report of the Permanent Committee of the International Yacht 
Racing Union raised a point of particular interest in regard to the use of 
balsa wood for bulkheads. Frank Murdock had written a letter saying that 
balsa wood was both expensive and unsuitable for internal yacht construc- 
tion and fittings. There can, I think, be no doubt that this “‘wood,’’ as Mr, 
Murdock has pointed out, is unsuitable for yacht construction but there 
has evidently been a difference of opinion as to the exact meaning — if such 
can be said to exist — of the I.Y.R.U. ruling on this point. 

In the rules for cabin dimensions, specifications and the fittings of yachts 
in the International Classes, the exact wording of the regulation is: ‘All 
the yachts exceeding 6 meters rating must be fitted below deck with 
ordinary fittings of a yacht efficiently constructed.”’ There has evidently 
been a difference of opinion as to the meaning of this ruling, as I under- 
stand that bulkheads in some twelve-metre yachts are being made of balsa 
wood. As the rule stands, it is obviously an open question, but I must con- 
fess that it would never have occurred to me that a balsa wood bulkhead 
in a yacht could be regarded as being either “‘efficiently constructed ”’ or as 
an “ordinary yacht fitting.’’ It is evident that, consequent on Mr. Mur- 
dock’s letter, a change in the wording of the rule in the near future is 
probable, as Sir William Burton, the president, pointed out that it was too 
late to make any alteration this year. In any case, it is a matter for the 
L.Y.R.U., being an International Rule. 

After a spell of ‘back chat” on domestic affairs, which can have no 
interest for my ‘American friends, a notice relating to the Overtaking 
Clauses of Rule 30 of the I.Y.R.U. came up for discussion. At the Annual 
General Meeting of the Y.R.A., in 1934, the Council announced that, while 
it did not propose to add a footnote to these clauses, it would give notice 
that: ‘Owing to there being no proper course before the starting signal is 
given, the overtaking clauses do not apply; nevertheless, if a yacht is ap- 
proaching another on the same course from dead astern, she shall keep out 
of the way of the yacht ahead.’’ This was the Council’s interpretation of the 
meaning of that part of Rule 30 relating to the period of five minutes before 
the start of a race. 

The Council has now decided to cancel the above interpretation of this 
part of Rule 30 for the following reasons: (1) The North American Yacht 
Racing Union and the New York Yacht Club had not adopted it; and (2) 
Maurice Clark pointed out that if during the five minutes’ maneuvers a 
leeward yacht from astern sailed through the lee of another, this interpreta- 
tion would give the leeward yacht the right of luffing the weather yacht as 
she passed through her lee, a right she did not possess under Rule 30 in 
absence of the interpretation. In view of Harold Vanderbilt’s proposed 
visit to British waters with his new “Twelve,’’ it is well that the Council 
should have arrived at this decision. 

A proposal was made by Alan Coleman that an alteration should be 
made in the penultimate paragraph of Y.R.A. Rule 32: ‘‘Close-hauled, 
approaching an obstruction to sea room or a mark:” . . . “But if the ob- 
struction is a mark of the course, the leeward yacht to so (sic) hail the other 
about if that other can herself pass the mark without tacking.’’ It was held 
that if, for instance, a large steam yacht, Ailsa Craig or the Isle of Wight, 
happens to be nominated in sailing directions as part of the starting line or 
a mark of the course, having a required side, she must, under certain cir- 
cumstances, cease to be regarded for yacht racing purposes as an obstruc- 
tion to sea room. In place of the above paragraph, I understand that the 
following clause was substituted: “But if a small obstruction, being less in 
water line length than the yacht concerned, is also a mark of the course 
having a required side, a yacht unable to weather it shall have no right to 
put another yacht about if that other yacht can herself weather the mark 
without tacking,’’ with the proviso that ‘‘This clause does not apply to 4 
mark at the start.” 

It was proposed by Charles E. Nicholson and seconded by Sir William 
Burton, “That a sub-committee of four be now appointed to correct the 
wording, revise, adjust the order and delete obsolete parts of the Y.R.A. 
Rules Book.’’ The revision of this book is, as a matter of fact, long overdue, 
and yachtsmen, hoth at home and overseas, owe a debt of gratitude to the 
proposer and seconder of the resolution. A committee of four was appointed, 
including Charles Nicholson, William Fife, Alfred Mylne and the writer. 

A proposition by the Council to amend the general rule relating to its 
composition, election, etc., was agreed to. As the rule now stands, “Four 
members of the Council shall retire annually by rotation and the two 
senior members thus retiring shall not be eligible for reélection for on¢ 
year;” and “The two Delegates of the Council on the Permanent Commit- 
tee of the International Yacht Racing Union shall not retire annually and 
shall not be included in the four above mentioned.” 
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COMPLETE 


595 


DIRECT DRIVE 


1. Harmonic vibration dampener and bal- 
ancer for smooth, effortless operation at 
all speeds with full counterbalanced 
crankshaft. 

2. Large oil cooler maintains oil at proper 

temperature for greatest economy. Oil 

pump on outside for maximum acces- 
sibility. 

Fram Oil Filter keeps oil clean and the 

motor “‘young.” 


Full length water jackets completely 
surrounding each cylinder, with water 
cooled exhaust manifold to give new 
cooling efficiency. 

5. Water pump below crankshaft level to 
insure constant “prime,” with cushioned 
drive for quietness and long life. 

Kermath Temperator controls water tem- 
peratures, improves operating efficiency. 
7. Internal water distributing tube to all 
exhaust valves equalizes block temper- 
atures to prolong valve life, reduce 


distortion and increase mechanical effi- 
ciency. 


- 


Sensationally Smooth, Quiet Power with Out- 
standing Features for Cruisers and Runabouts 


8. Airplane type rubber mountings available 
at slight extra cost. 
9. Full pressure lubrication with connecting 
rods rifle drilled to piston pins. 
10. Automatic vacuum controlled distributor 
insures maximum part throttle economy. 
11. High turbulence, flame controlled, ma- 
chined cylinder head gives top power and 


max 





Y- 

12. Highest quality Stromberg marine car- 
buretor with non-drip features, air intake 
silencer, cleaner and flame arrester. 

13. Newest type fuel pump can be fitted with 
vacuum booster if desired. 

14. High speed intake manifold insures 
maximum performance in medium and 
high speed ranges. 

15. Low center of gravity and extremely 
compact over-all length. 

16. Available in two models for medium and 
high speed requirements. 

17. Upton Reduction and Reverse Gears 


available for heavy duty work and added 
efficiency. 










The motor illus- 
trated shows the 
built-in Upton Re- 
verse and Reduc- 
tion Gear—priced 
slightly higher, 












KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 
5893 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


CANADIAN FACTORY 
619 King St., W. 
Toronto, Ontario 





GASOLINE AND DIESEL e 


8 TO 500 HORSEPOWER 
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NOW! 


SINGLE THROTTLE CONTROL 
FOR YOUR TWIN-SCREW BOAT 


With the Synchro-Master you retain all the advantages 
of twin-screw design, removing ALL disadvantages. You 
operate both engines through one of your present throttle 
levers; both motors are kept at exactly the same R. P. M.; 
vibration and engine “beat” or “wow-wow” are eliminated. 


You get peace, quiet, relaxation. 


Synchro - Master, _ strictly 
mechanical, is virtually a gov- 
ernor that provides instanta- 
neous automatic vernier con- 
trol of the carburetor, as re- 
quired, to keep engine speeds 


exactly balanced. Change 





speeds as often as you like. 


THE 
SYNCHRO-~MASTER 


A flick of the finger dis- 
engages Synchro-Master, lets 
you operate engines independently. Flick it in again—at 
any speed—and the engines are perfectly synchronized. 
Self-protecting; no servicing needed except annual oiling. 
Easy to install in any boat, old or new, on gasoline engines 
or Diesels, without disturbing present set-up. Moderately 


priced and money-back guarantee. Write for literature. 


DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS — WRITE 


SYNCHRO 
“MASTER 


DEPT. 104... . SENECA FALLS, N.Y. 
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YACHTING 


Owing to illness, I was unfortunately unable to attend the meeting, but I 
understand that the procedure in regard to the Council’s proposition did 
not meet with general approval because it practically blocked a somewhat 
revolutionary proposal by G. Glynn Terrell regarding the election and 
management of the Council, which was tabled to be put forward later. An 
amendment to this motion, put by a member of the association and 
seconded by a member of the Council and dealing with the part relating 
to the Permanent Committee, was not put to the meeting. 

The change in the constitution of the Council is, therefore a slight one. 
Under the old rule, it was possible for twenty-four members of the associa- 
tion to remain members of the Council for an indefinite period, whereas 
now, over a period of thirteen years, it is possible that twenty-six members 
in place of twenty-four may be called upon to serve! Glynn Terrell’s pro- 
posal was that: “‘One quarter of the Council shall retire annually and shall 
be ineligible for reélection until one year after their retirement, and shall 
remain ineligible unless they be sailing yacht owners at the time of their 
proposed reélection to the Council.”’ Naturally, the backers of Mr. Terrell’s 
proposed motion were not pleased at the Council’s proposals being given 
priority on the agenda, an action which I think they must have regarded, 
from their point of view, as being worthy of Spun Yarn’s Lee Rail Vikings, 
The ruling that the two members of the Council elected to serve on the 
Permanent Committee of the International Union be not included in the 


- members who are compelled to retire each year is obviously a wise one, 


Those technically qualified to serve in this position are few, and members 
of the Y.R.A. have the right to know that they may be represented by those 
best qualified to deal with international legislation. 


M. HeEckKsTALL-SMITH 


Gathering Place for Toronto Yachtsmen 


SOME three years ago a small group of Royal Canadian Yacht Club 

members in Toronto decided that the inactivity imposed upon them by 
the long Canadian winter was hard to bear, and that kindred souis should 
get together during that long spell. The idea of weekly luncheon meetings in 
some down town restaurant was conceived and “‘ The Shellbacks’ Club” got 
under way. 

But, like most beginnings, its course led over many a shoal and the club 
managed barely to survive during its first two years. The speakers were 
few and far between, the attendance fluctuated from a maximum of thirty 
to a minimum of three or four and the “‘locale”’ had to be changed several 
times. With the beginning of the present season, however, the club blos- 


When Toronto yachtsmen 
hold their weekly luncheon 
meetings, with which they 
enliven the winter period of 
inactivity, this shield hangs 
over the speakers’ table 





somed out; seventy to a hundred Toronto sailors were getting a lot of fun 
every Wednesday at “‘Ellen_Bradley’s”’ tea roorm on Adelaide Street. 
Several factors combined to bring success. First, there was a good speaker 
every week. The subjects covered everything from long ocean voyages IM 
small boats to shooting rapids in barges during the Klondike gold rush and 
the art of buying yachts so as to keep well “ahead of the game”’ as you g0 
along. There is also an “oilskin chorus” which sings chanties, perhaps not 
altogether melodiously but most heartily. A shield hangs above the speak- 
ers’ table, all quite shipshape with its ‘‘cockscombings” and fancy knots 
on the bell lanyard. There is no constitution, no membership fees nor offi- 
cers; anyone interested in sailing is welcome on Wednesday from 12:00 to 
1:30 p.m. at “Ellen Bradley’s,” upstairs. Just pay the half dollar for your 
lunch and you’re in. N. A. BEKETOV 
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next time use “NOSKID” Deck Paint 





Photograph of NOSKID, unre- 
touched. Note granular surface 
that will grip even a wet sneaker. 





In contrast note the smooth sur- 
face of conventional deck paint. 
It’s bound to be slippery. 
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HOLZAPFEL'S 










Here is a deck paint that overcomes one of the 
greatest hazards of the sea . . . slippery decks. 


Sg : 
f \nternationg/,, 


HOLTAPFELS J 


The non-slipping ‘quality of International 
NOSKID Deck Paint is obtained by the intro- 
duction of a granular rubber-like pigment. No sand, ground 
glass, pumice or other hard cutting substance is used. Thus 
the surface is not abrasive in any way. The pigment used will 
not “pull-out” leaving voids in the paint surface nor does it 
in any way impair the protective and waterproof qualities for 
which International Deck Paints are famous. 


International NOSKID and conventional deck paints, all pur- 
pose INTERLUX almost indestructible Enamels and Non- 


Fouling Bottom Paints are available in a wide color range. 
Send for color cards. 


International Paint Company, Ine. 


21 West Street New York City 


= —— —— Ss cc come Gute 


INTERNATIONAL PAINT COMPANY, INC. c 
21 West Street, New York City. 


Please send me color card on 





Name 
Address 








City. State 
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Weather Wisdom — The lore of wise men through 
the ages — is vital to the successful navigator. 


Keen interest in weather is also shown by thousands 
who stop daily tasks to marvel at Weather Panels in the 
lobby of the New York Daily News, the Empire State and 
Chicago Tribune — to mention but a few world renowned 
Friez Weather Installations. Graduating down from these 
elaborate custom-built instruments, to simpler models for 
the clubhouse or home, Friez now offers you “packaged 
Weather wisdom.” 


THE WEATHERMAN 





No. 1098 Weatherman — beautifully etched dials framed in polished 
chrome, indicate wind direction and velocity, barometric pressure and 
outdoor temperature concurrently. For use with distant Wind Transmitter 
(not — which operates on 110 v. 60 cy. current. Ideal for installa- 
tion ashore, 


Commas art Re So ok cs aes Me Sb cease oe $260.00 





PATRICIAN WIND INDICATORS 


_ Idyllistic figures wrought in rich solid bronze characterize these Patri- 
cian Wind Indicators, which operate from distant transmitters on 110 v. 
60 cy. current. Ideal for installation ashore. 


For dials illustrated above (complete with Transmitters)........ $460.00 


For 60 years weathermen and navigators have “talked 
about the weather” with Friez instruments as their 
medium. From our complete range of standard weather 
instruments, currently in use by the U. S. Military and 
Weather Services as well as by leading scientists through- 
out the world, we offer the yachtsman and navigator a 
wide variety of weather instruments. 


Low voltage Wind Indicators for use afloat. ..$ 27.50 up 


Recording Barometers — showing the trend be- 
fore the storm — with special mounting .for 
en Ee PREC ane aa a $110.00 up 


Write today for complete literature to 
“The Makers of America’s Weather Instruments.” 





Juuien P Friez a Sons.—Battimore. Mo. 


Division of Bendix Aviation Corporation 
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SOUND WAVES 
By Lee Scuppers 


HE Long Island Six-Metre Class visitors to Bermuda this month for 

the Prince of Wales Trophy, King Edward VII Cup and Cubitt Cup 
events, beginning April 18th, will comprise Star Wagon, Herman F. Whiton; 
Goose, George Nichols, and Djinn, Henry S. Morgan. Nichols will have for 
his first mate Briggs Cunningham, an old hand at Six-Metre racing at home, 
abroad and in Bermuda. Morgan’s afterguard will be headed by no less 
distinguished a yachtsman than Charles Francis Adams. 

Star Wagon, which later developed into a tough customer in heavy 
going, and Djinn, a member of the British-American Cup team last fall, 
both made their racing debuts in Bermuda a year ago. Goose was launched 
too late for the trip to Hamilton, but in the course of defending the Scan- 
dinavian Gold Cup last summer she had the better of Kenneth and Eldon 
Trimingham’s Solenta, which will join Bill Miller’s ancient and honorable 
Viking in meeting the American invasion for the Royal Bermuda Y. C. 


+ + + 


Nothing definite in the way of an announcement has emanated from West 
44th Street, but it seems that the N. Y. Y. C. cruise will start from Glen 
Cove this summer for the first time in nigh onto a dozen years. Probably 
won’t go any farther east than Mattapoisett or the Vineyard. 

This situation presents a problem for the American Y. C., which every 
year for, lo, these many summers has arranged its cruise so that it ended at 
or near New London the day before the New York cruise rendezvous there. 
Since it appears that most of the New York squadron runs this summer 
will be made in the same waters usually traversed on the American cruise, 
the latter club will have to work out a different schedule in itinerary, if not 
in dates. 

+ + + 


Philip J. Roosevelt, Lester Brion, Henry S. Morgan, Eben Knowlton, 
Walbridge 8. Taft, Elihu Root, Jr., and E. P. Snyder are the first owners 
signed up to build to the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club’s new class 
of 21-foot water line racers designed by Sparkman & Stephens and built by 
Nevins. 

See. 


The Storm Trysail Club, a year-old organization of blue water foremast 
hands, navigators and chanteymen, has elected Bromley S. Stone to the 
office of commodore to succeed Geoffrey G. Smith, who has become secre- 
tary-treasurer. Henry M. Devereux is the new vice commodore and James 
J. Thorburn, Jr., rear commodore. The club is working up the idea of a 
race or rendezvous, or both. for early in the season. 


+ + + 


The Week-Ender Class, now beyond the 30 mark in numbers, has de- 
cided to add Genoa jibs to the original equipment of canvas. Frank Camp- 
bell, 1939 champion of the International One-design Class and a recent 
convert to Week-Ending, is the new chairman of the class committee. His 
associates are Phelps Barnum and Warren D. Brewster. Campbell’s com- 
mittee has been instructed to work out a program of rendezvous and 
special races for the class this summer. One of the first events for Week- 
Enders will be held on July 8th by the City Island Y. C. for a trophy put 
up by Sparkman & Stephens, designers of the class. 


+ + + 


Nothing definite ‘yet, you understand, but there may be an international 
race on Long Island Sound late in the season under the auspices of the 
N. Y. Y. C. The idea is that when Harold S. Vanderbilt returns from 4 
summer of English racing with his new Twelve-Metre Vim, he will entice 
one or two of his British rivals to accompany him and engage in a series of 
races with the other American “Twelves.” The middle of September will 
be the starting time if the plan reaches fruition. 


+ + + 


A couple of Long Island Sound’s better known motor-sailers, particu 
larly at assemblies of the Cruising Club of America, have departed for 
distant waters under new ownership. Nat Seeley’s Lady Lou, hailing port 
Stamford, has been sold to Douglas R. Brown for cruising on the Gulf of 
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| Now Its Briggs & Stratton 
Air-Cooled 4-cycle Inboards 
for All Small Boats . . . 


There are many natural and logical reasons why these small 
inboards have met with such widespread enthusiasm among 
small boat owners. 





Quick and easy starting is assured. 


There is no danger of clogged water lines — No need to mix 
gasoline and oil. 


The engine installation is permanent — and is so placed as to 
insure proper weight distribution. 


safe, simple and positive. 


Widespread range — from trolling to top speed — without 
choking or stalling. 





4 
2 
3 
4 These inboards are well balanced boats — the handling is 
5 
6 


For low original cost, for 
minimum operating cost, for 
trouble-free service under all 
kinds of weather conditions, 
Briggs & Stratton Air-cooled 
Inboards have no equal. 


More boat builders specify 
Briggs & Stratton Inboards 
than any other small gasoline g 











engine made — proof of their 


. rs 4/4 4a 3 
superiority . . . See your boat IMT” 3/4 h.p. 


Standard equipment inc 
dealer or builder today for com- Sule terete nes 
° ° . verse cc l. : 
plete information about Briggs ‘jdeal’ Inboard’ — com 


plete — for all types 


& Stratton Inboard Motors. of boats up to 


14 footers. 
BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. 
Dept. Y49 Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 





BRIGGS s & STRATTON 


Full range of models—1/2 to 4 h.p. ee 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP., Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 
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die satisfaction of owning 
a handsome vessel is en- 
hanced by the knowledge that 
the capital invested in her 
is adequately protected by 
the right type of insurance. 


Our policies are 
backed by forty 
years experience 
in owning and 
insuring yachts. 


CHUBB« SON 


Managers of the 
Federal Insurance Company 
and Associated Companies 
go Joun St., New York, N.Y. 


Dealing Exclusively Through 
Recognized Brokers and Agents 
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Mexico. George H. Townsend’s Cheerio Too, progenitor of the Crusailer 
line, has been shipped to Caracas, Venezuela, for cruising along the north- 
east coast of South America. 


Stanley Ogilby, of New Rochelle, who won all manner of championships 
hereabouts with Jay, Star No. 626, will have a new boat this summer. Her 
number will be 1776 and, appropriately, her name will be Spirit. She prob- 
ably will compete in the third annual Noroton Y. C. series for the John Tay- 
lor Arms Trophy which her predecessor won twice. This event is scheduled 
for June 24th-28th. 


+ + + 


Rope Yarns . . . Rudolph J..Schaefer, former Larchmont commodore 
and owner of the ocean-going yawl Edlu, will become a part time monkey 
wrench sailor this summer. He has bought a 38-foot Matthews express 
cruiser for commuting purposes. . . . The latest addition to the new 
Herreshoff S Class organization at the western end of the Sound is W. S. 
Finlay, Jr., who has bought a boat from the Northeast Harbor (Me.) 
fleet... . C. S. (“Pop”) Anderson, of Manhasset Bay, has sold his 
auxiliary ketch Trouper to an automobile company executive who will 
take her to the Great Lakes. . . . The Commodore Corry Trophy series 
for Stars will be sailed as part of the Great South Bay Y. R. A. cruise week, 
August 8th-12th. . . . Mitena, one of the first Twelve-Metres built in 
this country, has been sold by Billy Strawbridge to Amilius Jarvis, veteran 
Toronto yachtsman. . . . Another “'Twelve,’’ Clinton H. Crane’s Gleam, 
has had her keel recast to increase her stability. . . . The New York 
“‘32’s” are being altered by having several hundred pounds of inside lead 
ballast, hitherto carried in their bilges, cast into their keels to make them 
stiffer. . . . Jack (Cowboy) Dickerson has been reappointed chairman of 
Larchmont’s regatta committee and already is planning a bigger, better 
and busier race week. . . . Fred W. Wright and Frank T. Cornell again 
will be chairman and vice chairman, respectively, of Manhasset’s race 
committee. . . . Graham Biglow, of Teal fame, will own one of the new 
Rhodes-designed 27-foot water line fast cruising cutters Nevins is building 
as a one-design class for the Fishers Island Y. C. . . . This is the Harlem 
Yacht Club’s unluckiest year. After having been almost entirely refur- 
bished and redecorated to wipe out damage suffered in last September’s 
hurricane, the clubhouse was badly damaged by a fire caused by embers 
carried by the wind from a blaze in a neighboring boathouse on March 10th. 


THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


OLEDO Yacht Club sailors are determined to make the annual Mills 

Trophy long distance race, set for June 24th, the largest event of its 
kind on Lake Erie. The race committee, under the able leadership of Dick 
Foote, isn’t overlooking a single bet and it’s even money that there’ll be 
more than 50 starters this year, as against 37 in 1938. 

The Knight brothers, of Toledo, have entered their big Alden-designed 
auxiliary schooner Meridian. This splendid ship, built by Lawley in 1936, 
is a veteran of two Bermuda Races and will probably be scratch boat. 

Fred Temple, Toledo Y. C., has purchased the fast Universal Class Q 
sloop Siren from Howard F. Baxter, of Grand Rapids, Mich. This boat, 
which has compiled quite an interesting racing record on Lake Michigan, is 
a noted addition to the Lake Erie fleet. In addition to taking a crack at the 
Mills long distance event, her new owner plans to enter the Port Huron- 
Mackinac race in July. 

+ + + 


Toledo Yacht Club Juniors have high hopes for their annual Frostbite 
Sweepstakes, scheduled for June 10th and 11th. Last year, they had 57 
entries, divided between eight classes, but this year there are to be eleven 
classes and they hope for more than 100 entries. The events are open to 
boats of 18 feet and under. Special inducements are offered to out of town 
competitors, including free sleeping accommodations. Information will be 
furnished by the Frostbite Race Committee, Toledo Y. C., Toledo. 

The Juniors have a new class sail boat, known as the Nipper. Fifteen of 
them have been built by Ray Green. In design and construction, they are 
patterned after the West Coast Olympics, with the single exception that 
they are planked with Weldwood. 


+ + + 


It is rumored around Port Clinton that the yachting group of the Cat- 
awba Cliffs Beach Club intends to elect officers of its own and apply for 
affiliation with the Inter-Lake Yachting Association. Some of the boat 
owning members of the club are not completely satisfied with conditions 
which exist in the yacht harbor and have expressed the idea that they 
should have more to say in the management of affairs. 
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“Karen,” 66'8” overall, de- 
signed by Tams,|ncorporated, 
for Mr. Roy E. Larsen. She 
is equipped with a 115 volt 
Exide-lronclad Marine Bat- 
tery, and with two 15-cell 
Exides for cranking her two 
Diesel propulsion engines. 


. A fleet beauty ...100% Exide-equipped to 
guard against battery trouble 


~~ ee SS 


’ 


OTICE the commodious cabin... here is a craft built for pleasure and 
7 comfort. But safety and peace-of-mind have not been slighted either, for 


) 


“Karen” has an unusually complete electrical system, operated with the able 





0 help of Exide Batteries. 
m 
be A 56-cell Exide-Ironclad Marine Battery is used with the Exide Marine 
of Floating Battery System, to safeguard the operation of numerous lights, the 
7 fans, a bilge pump, water pressure system, two Sanitary pumps, a shower pump, 
at radio, refrigerator, automatic steering gear, and windlass. In addition, the two 
Diesel propulsion engines are cranked by two 15-cell Exides. 

This is a further instance of the confidence that Exide Marine Batteries have 
4 earned among experienced yachtsmen. There are 6 and 12 volt Exides for small , 
af boats, and 32 and 115 volt batteries, both Exide and Exide-Ironclad, for larger [ ¢ 
ps craft—all of genuine marine type and quality. See your marine dealer or get in . 
ey touch with us today. IRONCLAD 


MARINE BATTERIES 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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An 8-Foot, 68-Pound 


ALL PURPOSE 


PRAM DINGHY 
Safe 


“Weldwood”’ Construction 


Seaworthy 


Send for Circular 
PRICES F.O.B. 
Standard Rowing $ 69.50 
Standard Sailing $120.00 


Prices subject to change 
without notice 


Shipping Weights: 100-130 Lbs. 


THE WEATHERPROOF” PRAM 
x Lawley Bult x 
THE NEW LOW PRICED ‘15" 


A SPORTY 15-FOOT KNOCKABOUT 


Safe Non-Sinkable Seaworthy 
PRICE IN WATER AT NEPONSET.......... $268.00 


Packing and crating extra 


Fast 


Price subject to change without notice 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


George Lawley & Son Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
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Dr. Henry Snow, of Dayton, O., a member at Catawba Cliffs, has 

purchased a new Matthews ‘‘38” sedan, his second. 
ele 

Things are booming at Sandusky, for the long promised clubhouse of thie 
old Sandusky Y. C. is an actuality. The new clubhouse is located at the 
foot of Perry Street, just west of Battery Park, right on Sandusky Bay, 
It is a thoroughly modern yacht club plant in every way and a credit to the 
city. The informal opening party was held February 11th but there is stil] 
some furnishing to be done before the formal opening event, the exact 
date of which is yet to be announced. 

Officers of the Sandusky Y. C. for 1939 are as follows: Commodore, J, 
W. Harbrecht; vice commodore, Earl V. Seitz; rear commodore, Car! P, 
Klein; secretary-treasurer, R. Guy Echols. 


+ + + 


Commodore J. C. Heintz, of the Cleveland Yachting Club, has an- 
nounced the appointment of W. Wade Rapprich as chairman of the sail 
race committee for the coming season. Assisting him will be: Alex Winton, 
Jr., Lee Wilson, Thos. B. Bolton, H. Gordon Beck, P. W. Wilson, Jr., 
Julius A. Sims, W. Lawrence James and J. Harry Killius. 

The new committee is planning a big program of events this year, in- 
cluding events for Saturday afternoons as well as Sunday mornings. In 
other years, most events have been run on Sundays only. There will be a 
five-race club championship series for Class R sloops, Stars and Comets in 
the early part of the season. 

To date, the first scheduled event of the racing season is a race for 
Comets on May 20th to open the spring series which will be run before the 
start of the club championship events. 

Intense rivalry is promised for a team race to be held off the river on 
August 24th, 25th and 26th between picked crews representing the Inter- 
Lake Y. A. of Lake Erie, the Lake Michigan Y. A. and the Lake Y. R. A. of 
Lake Ontario. It will be a three-race series, using Class R sloops picked 
from the Inter-Lake fleet. 

Robert Fowler, of the Cleveland Yachting Club, has purchased Fred 
Holmes’ husky 50-foot motor-sailer, which was prominent at the docks of 
the Detroit Yacht Club last year. This boat is to be rechristened Lucky 
Star. She was built by the Fairhaven Boat Works, is powered with a Hall- 
Scott engine, and was new last season. 


+ + + 


George Salzman, of the Mentor Harbor Y. C., spent a week-end at City 
Island recently and came home with the announcement that he had 
bought one of the Over-Niters from Donald B. Abbott, of New York City. 
The boys are already figuring on this boat’s chances in the annual Falcon 
Cup Race against the Cleveland Y. C. crack boats, as well as in the Roberts 
and Mills long distance events. 

Lester Sears has been doing a little careful adjusting on the sail plan of 
his Alden-designed cutter, pointing at the Falcon Cup Race. 


+ + + 


Fred Steffens, of Akron, a member of the Vermilion Y. C., has bought 
Richardson ‘‘33” from Boats, Inc., of Cleveland. She is to be powered with 
a Chrysler Crown engine with reduction gear and is the third Richardson 
cruiser bought by this owner. Ernie Dryer, a pilot of the American Air 
Lines, has purchased a lot at Vermilion Lagoons where he will keep his 
new 30-foot Richardson cruiser, bought recently from Boats, Inc. 


+ + + 


Latest reports from Detroit indicate that the annual spring meeting of 
the Inter-Lake Y. A. will be held at the Detroit Y. C. on Saturday April 
22nd, although no official announcement had been received at this writing. 
Clevelanders are planning a big delegation, even though the late date will 
interfere seriously with the fitting out of many well-known racing crait. 

Dr. Hackett, commodore of the Inter-Lake Y. A., has followed precedent 
in giving chairmanships of the various committees to Detroiters, with but 
few exceptions, and is to be congratulated on assembling an exceptionally 
strong and popular group. 

Commodore Harry C. Kendall, who will act as secretary, is unquestion- 
ably one of the most able, as well as popular, racing officials on the Lakes 
and has the complete confidence of the sailors of the association. Chairmel 
appointed are as follows: Sail Race Committee, Commodore § 
Puddiford, Crescent Sail Y. C. of Detroit: Sail Judges, Commodore Otto | 
Barthel, D. Y. C.; Rules, Dr. Leonard Stack, L. Y. C.; Power Boat Race | 
Committee, Wm. K. Anderson, D. Y. C.; Patrol Committee, Commodore | 
W. A. Wilson, B. Y. C.; Entertainment, E. H. Zerbe, D. Y. C.; Squadrol 
Sail, A. J. Summerlee, D. Y. C.; Other Sports, W. G. Stockholm, D. Y. Gx 7 
Trophies, G. Currutt and J. W. Fortune (co-chairmen); Program, Elliott” 
Schumaker, D. Y. C.; Model Yacht Racing, Harry Miller, D. Y. C. The 4 
ladies’ entertainment committee will be headed by Mrs. Wilbur Wright ol | 
Cleveland, wife of the 1938 commodore. 4 




















































Captain Tompkins’ amazing voyage 
gave us a pleasant surprise 


C= Warwick M. Tompkins skippered 
the only yacht afloat to sail around Cape 
Horn from east to west. The fascinating 
account of this voyage is found in Captain 
Tompkins’ new book “Fifty South to Fifty 
|. South,” published by W. W. Norton & 
ss. . -“ "~— Co., New York. 
We got a whale of a kick out of that 
book—and how his 85-foot schooner stood 
up under that punishment. 








We got another kick when we came to 
: page 237. For there we found one of the 
: . best testimonials for DULUX Marine 
— Finishes we have ever seen. And it was a 
_.. complete surprise to us. Here’s what we 
"read: 

“DULUX Paints, made by Du Pont, 
hold their colors, retain their surface and 
do not discolor. Our DULUX Yacht White 
(Semi-Gloss) withstood the fumes of the 
dirtiest, foulest harbors ...ports where or- 
dinary whites turn brown or black over- 
night. 








‘*In view of its color retention, and be- 
cause of its remarkable covering power 
(a gallon of DULUX will go nearly twice 
as far as other paints we’ve used), DULUX 














i is a most economical paint. It brought 

E “Wander Bird’ into Talcahuano and Los 

n Angeles showing scarcely a sign of her 

8 hard Horn voyage. And when it had been 
merely washed, she shone as white as any 

Df co 
ship in the harbor...whiter than most. 
We consider DULUX Finishes are in a 
class by themselves.” 

" Captain Tompkins’ enthusiasm for 

mn DULUX is shared by thousands of boat 

ir owners. You'll see boats of every size 

2 gleaming with this new, different finish 
for the same reasons . . . DULUX gives 
greater beauty and it lasts far longer. 

: For full information about DULUX, see 

.. your Marine Supplies Dealer or write to 

“ill E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 

a Finishes Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 

on 

gut et 

lly LEFT:. The “Wander Bird.” Built in 1879. Recon- 
ditioned by Captain Tompkins, under whom it has 

on- sailed 105,000 miles. 

kes INSET ABOVE: Captain Tompkins at the wheel of 

. “Wander Bird.” 
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- canvas upper...$4.50 pair. 


— AF GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD 


“Pipe All Hands!” 


If you want to pass muster with the Rocking-Chair 
Fleet and the seagoing skippers...stop in to see us 
before you sign on for the season. When the cocktail- 
flag goes up, you'll want our traditional blue flannel 
double-breasted coat, $50; white flannels, $16. 

When you’re under way and pulling on a rope, 

you'll need our faded blue denim dungarees... 


coat, $4; trousers, $3. 


TOP-SIDER...A&F’s 
famous yachting shoe with 
flex-tred rubber sole that grips 
harder than ever when the 
deck gets wet! White or blue 


MADISON AVENUE at 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


ABERCROMBIE 
6 FircH Co. 


CHICAGO: VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, 33 SO. WABASH AVENUE 
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CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


EL GROSVENOR, fleet captain of the Chesapeake Bay Stars, has 
drawn up the 1939 schedule for the class that will compete both at 

Gibson Island and in various regattas about the Bay. The two big events 
of the season will again be the J. Rulon Miller Memorial Series on July 
21st, 22nd, and 28rd, at the Island, and the Lipton and Graham Johnson 
Memorial Series, at Oxford, from August 11th to 13th. A fleet rendezvous’ 
and supper is planned for August 26th, at Gibson Island, and the Syming- 
ton Memorial Series on September 4th. A trophy has been donated for the 
newcomer of highest standing in the fleet eliminations which begin June 
25th and conclude July 16th. The annual banquet, at which trophies will 
be presented and officers elected, is scheduled for September 10th. 


+ + + 


The newly formed Potapskut Sailing Association, off to a good start, 
announces that the Bay’s forgotten class — cruising boats under 30 feet 
over all (Class D under the Bay rule) is in for a new deal. A series of races 
for this division within the club is planned and members are. hopeful of 
interesting other owners of small cruising-racing boats. The association ig 
even contemplating an overnight race for the little fellows later in the 
summer. Two club cruises are scheduled for July 8th and 9th and August 
26th and 27th. 


ee 


Washington’s President’s Cup Regatta Association met last month to ' 
select officers for the year. John A. Remon who, among other things, is 
president of the American Power Boat Association, was reélected president 
as well as being selected general chairman. Other officers, all reélected, were: 
Dr. R. Lyman Sexton, vice president; Robert V. Fleming, secretary-treasurer; 
Harry P. Somerville, executive secretary. Selected for the Board of 
Directors were: William C. Shelton, L. Gordon Leech, Ben McKelway, 
Thomas Lodge; Col. R. S. Thomas, Dr. G. Bache Gill and Edward C, 
Baltz. 


+ + + 


Again the Potomac River Sailing Association takes honors for the first 
group in these waters to begin the season’s competition. The opening of its 
spring series of six weekly events begins on the 16th in Washington, witha 
warm-up race slated for the week-end before. The group met last month 
at the Capital Y.C. and elected Paul Tomalin commodore and Dr. Albert 
Pagan vice commodore. H. C. Bush and Art Clephane were reélected re- 
cording secretary and secretary-treasurer, respectively. Jack Marsh is 
chairman of the race committee. 

The association’s lecture series included talks last month by George 
Dankers, on elements of design, and by Jim Speer, of Oxford, Md., on 
tuning up racing craft. The concluding lecture this month by Chairman 
Marsh is on the elements of racing rules. = 





+ + + 


Here is the complete roster of the Race Committee of the Annapo 
Yacht Club whose job it will be to see that things click both at New London 
and Annapolis beginning June 24th, when the ocean racing crowd starts 
from Sarahs Ledge for the beat down to Chesapeake Lightship and the 
slide up the Bay. Bill Labrot, who recently returned from Florida, where 
he stirred up a great deal of interest in the event, heads the committee 
which includes Commodore P. H. Magruder, Fleet Captain Andy Kramer, 
W. M. Coates, J. N. Wilson, Commander C. C. Slayton, Lawrence Thomip- 
son, Lieut. Commander C. G. Halpine, Richard Randall, Chris B. Nelson 
Dr. J. W. Martin, J. B. Semple, Jr., Gordon Fisher, Jr., Ted G. Hoster, 
Woodward Rich, H. Clay Primrose, Thomas Langan and Capt. H. Hide 
Benson, who gives assurance that the Naval Academy’s Vamarie will bé 
the starting line, manned by a crew of midshipmen. 


+ + + 


The Miles River Y.C., which recently organized its 1939 regatta 
mittee, has appointed David Burroughs as chairman of the leading 
mittee. Other chairmen include Dr. W. F. Schinn, power boats; R. 
mond Gibson, outside course for sail boats; L. A. Miller, reception. #a® 
dates are August 8rd, 4th and 5th. The miniature square riggers will Come 
pete again for the Ann McKim Trophy. 


+ + + 


Spring outfitting begins early at the Naval Academy. Painted an 
fitted with jib-headed rigs, the fleet of half-raters and knockabouts W 
ready to go overboard last month. The first of a group of ketch-rigged 
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A Topsail Schooner 


based on the Baltimore Clippers 
DINING SALOON AND STUDY 
70°5°x59'4"x18'3 "x9 : LOOKING AFT 


In 1937 this company was formed to revive the qualities of early American 
sailing craft. The racing machine virus had even infected cruising yachts. 
Here in New England was the dying remnant of real shipbuilding skill. It was 
our dream to perpetuate the knowledge before too late by building cruising 


yachts based on tried and -proven principles that once made American vessels 
supreme. 


We brought together probably the only group of shipwrights in America 
capable of building and rigging vessels of this type. During the past year 
we built the SWIFT, now on view in our basin. 


The sketches show the character and spaciousness possible in these craft. The 
history of sail proves their ability and speed. 


lf you are interested in owning or chartering a vessel of this type, we would 
like to have you consult us. 








Spring painting with Bakelite resin finishes on 30- 
foot Richardson cruiser “Vig II.” Owner, D. B. 
Vignes of Albany and Lake George, N.Y. 


ee 
I find that after completely 
finishing my boat with 
Bakelite varnish last spring, 
very little refinishing is 
needed this spring! I have used Bakelite varnish 
for the past four years...and highly recommend it.” 

That is the experience of Mr. D. B. Vignes who 
maintains a 26-foot Chris-Craft and a 30-foot 
Richardson cruiser on Lake George, N.Y. He keeps 
brightwork bright all season with no other work 
or expense than annual spring reconditioning with 
Bakelite resin varnishes. On the cruiser, Mr. Vignes 
also employs Bakelite resin deck paint, cabin trim 
and deck-house paint with equal freedom from 
mid-season painting. 

Here’s a time-tried way that you can cut expense 
and labor in the upkeep of your boat, too! Apply 
Bakelite resin coatings throughout, this spring, and 
sail all season without re-finishing. Leading marine 
paint makers can supply you. Write for informative 
booklet 20S, “Bakelite Synthetic Resins.” 
BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York 


Chicago: 43 East Ohio Street 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto 


BAKELITE 


macurene « 
umber ol present ond Ivire uses of Bakelite Corporanon's products, 


SYNTHETIC RESINS 
VISIT THE BAKELITE -EXHIBIT, HALL OF INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE, NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 1939 





The registered trode marks shown above d.stinguish moterials 
monvioctvred by Bakelite Corporation. Under the capital “B 1s 
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whaleboats, which also.will be used for rowing, have been delivered, as well 
as ten new International 14-foot dinghies built by Annapolis Yacht 
Yards. 


+ + + 


According to word from Bob Wayland, of Baltimore, the Maryland 
Y.C. is planning for June 24th and 25th ‘‘one of the largest combination 
sail and power regattas ever held on this seaboard.”’ . . . Dr. J. Thomas 
Nelson, vice commodore of the Potapskut Association, has sold his cutter 
Chicadee to the Sound and has bought Dave Schloss’ Alswmar, a 44-foot 
sloop familiar to Great Lakes sailors. . . . The Tred Avon Yacht Club, 
of Oxford, has just acquired a long-term lease of Town Point, with the 
idea of eventually building anew clubhouse there. . . . J. D. Collins, who 
has purchased the much-traveled schooner So Fong, is having her out- 
fitted at the Davis shipyard, Solomons Island... . Lloyd Jones, of 
Bermuda, is having his schooner Sally modernized at the same yard... . 
A Pennsylvania yachtsman has ordered a 70-foot twin screw cruiser from 
Annapolis Yacht Yards; she is designed by Chris B. Nelson. . . . Willard 
K. Jaques, of Chester, Md., has bought one of the Annapolis 34’s. . . . 
Young Juddy Henderson, son of Bill Henderson, will join the Gibson 
Island Star Class this year, after cleaning up in the junior ranks. .. . 
Oxford Ship Yards report the sale of the cutter Megalopa, formerly owned 
by Elliot Wheeler, to William Hellman, of Philadelphia. . . . It is re- 
ported that the famous little cutter Babe, recently sailed by her new 
owner, Francis Biddle, of Tampa, Fla., in another of the St. Petersburg- 
Havana events, is coming to the Bay for the summer. 


LAKE ONTARIO NOTES 
. By W. Peck Farley 


pee STUART, commodore of the Sodus Bay Y.C., is having issued a 
regular monthly bulletin concerning the activities of the club. To my 
knowledge, one other club on Lake Ontario is doing the same thing. 

The Stratton girls are having a new Star built which will be ready for 
early spring competition. 

Tim Croucher is having a Robin built which also will be ready early. 

Commodore Stuart calls to the attention of his boat owning members the 
necessity of having their boats measured so that the proper certificates 
may be issued for the club’s entries in the Freeman Cup Race. 


Soe Sea 


The Six-Metre Mars will represent the Crescent Y.C. in the George Cup 
Races held off Toronto on August Ist, 2nd and 3rd. 

“Wy” Uhlein has ordered a Snipe from Emmons, at Brewerton. He 
declares she is for his son John but the old man will probably have to do 
considerable sailing as instructor, much as he may dislike the job. 

The New York State championship of the Snipe Class will be held on 
July 8th and 9th at Chaumont Bay. It will be a series of team races between 
the various fleets in the association, two boats representing each club. 
To the winning club will go the New York State Snipe Class Challenge 
Trophy, won last year by Bob Hart and Bill Gamble, of Crescent. 

The Crescent Yacht Club will be host to the dinghy sailors from Kings- 
ton on the 4th of July and a return race will be sailed at Kingston on 
August 16th, using the Kingston boats. 


+ + + 


The Kingscraft Marine Construction Co., of Kingston, Ont., is building 
a 35-foot sloop designed by T. B. F. Benson, of Toronto, for a member ef 
the Kingston Y.C. She will be ready for early spring delivery. 

The annual regatta of the Eastern Yachting Circuit will be held this 
year at Kingston on August 17th, 18th and 19th. The fleet will assemble at 
Kingston on the 16th and will race over the Kingston Yacht Club course 
on the 17th. The following day the Snipe, Comet and Dinghy classes will 
race to Gananoque, about 20 miles. Larger classes will race to Gananoque, 
sailing south of Wolfe Island, making their course about 40 miles. The 
final races will be sailed at Gananoque on the 19th. 

H. H. Hora was elected president of the organization. 

The member clubs of the circuit are the Kingston, Clayton, Crescent and 
Prince Edward Yacht Clubs, and the Gananoque Canoe Club. 


+ + + 


The Lake Yacht Racing Association held its midwinter council meeting 
at Niagara Falls, N. Y. All but two of the fourteen member elubs welt 
represented. 

A report from the Yacht Racing Union of the Great Lakes indicated 
that it had agreed to allow crew races for the Barthel Trophy as in the las! 
two years. The 1939 series will be held under the auspices of the Rochestet 
Yacht Club during August. 
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The label on a can does NOT make Marine Oil 


Simply because oil is labeled “Marine” is no guarantee of 
marine properties. + It must be different and better than 
even the best of automobile oils. + That is why thousands 
of boat owners insist on Duplex ... the one oil produced 
by a company whose major interest is marine lubrication. ” 
It is not automobile oil in a marine can. + Neither is it an 

: insignificant by-product of larger automobile oil production. 


It is a true marine 


oil made specifically 





: for marine use every 
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Here are three significant things 
you should know about this her- 
ringbone topcoat: First, the yarn 
was spun by hand in the Shetland 
Isles. Next, this yarn was loomed 
by hand into pleasantly soft, but 
very durable material. Then, this 


material was fashioned by the 





master tailors of London into a 
Shetland Homespun topcoat that 
has the comfort and good looks 
of easy English lines. 

As is traditional at the House 
of Smith, this coat combines those 
two irreconcilables—supreme 


quality and moderate cost. 


1889 FIFTY YEARS OF QUALITY 1939 
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British apparel of all sorts for men and women 
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YACHTING 


The council unanimously admitted the Prince Edward Yacht Club, of 
Picton, Ontario, to associate membership. 

Because of the adoption of the Royal Ocean Racing Club rule by the 
L.Y.R.A. for all cruising races, the association especially requested that all 
clubs send their official measurers to this meeting. Ten clubs complied and 
T. B. F. Benson was appointed to a special committee of measurers. This 
committee went into session immediately to consider details in connection 
with the application of this rule. All yachts competing under the rule 
will have to furnish measurement certificates and all will race under their 
own ratings, irrespective of class. This will mean quite a drastic change 
from former years, particularly so far as the Freeman Cup Race is con- 
cerned. There will now be time allowance within such classes as the ‘ R’s,” 
Six- and Eight-Metres. The committee of measurers recommended to the 
Council several corrections in the Royal Ocean Racing rule, as published, 
which were approved. Books showing such changes will be put into.the 
hands of members later. 

A report from the North Shore Tumlaren Association was read, covering 
its activities. The Secretary of the L.Y.R.A. was instructed to write to the 
Lake Michigan Y.A., accepting on behalf of the North Shore Association 
the invitation to hold a series of crew races on Lake Michigan in August, 

The spring meeting of the L.Y.R.A. Council will be held May 6th at the 
Royal Hamilton Yacht Club, Hamilton, Ont. The announcement was 
made at this meeting of the Council that the winning skippers and crews 
in this year’s regatta will be given medals commemorating the tour across 
Canada of their majesties, the King and Queen of England. 


+ + + 


With an active membership of about 75, the Algonquin Yacht Club, on 
Irondequoit Bay, plans to begin an active season with probably twenty 
Comets starting. The Lark Class is also quite active. 

The schedule ofthis club will include interclub races with the Conesus 
Lake Yacht Club and the Rochester Canoe Club. Commodore Holley 
reports his flag officers and other officers as follows: Vice commodore, 
Arthur Metz; treasurer, Lillian Ash; secretary, Arnold Ash; chairman, race 
committee, Herbert Mylacraine; membership committee, Ted Sweet. 

There is much talk of the possibility of Irondequoit Bay being made a 
regular harbor of Lake Ontario. Army engineers are working on a survey to 
enable them to render a comprehensive report and set of recommendations 
with this in view. The stimulus to yachting in this section from such a 
development would be tremendous. 


+ + + 


The annual ball of the Olcott Yacht Club, held in February, was attended 
by about seventy-five couples. The arrangements were ably handed by 
Dr. Robert Ruth. 

Charles Harrison is giving a series of three lectures this winter on racing 
tactics. To date, his meetings have been enthusiastically attended. 

About fifty members of the Olcott Yacht Club attended the talk illus- 
trated by movies of the Transatlantic crossing of the Stormy Weather. This 
was given by Rod Stephens, in Buffalo. More than 300 persons attended. 


+ + + 


Since last reporting there have been several additions to the fleet of the 
Rochester Y.C. These are: Kasoag, an Islander, owned by J. F. Morris; 
Jill, Six-Metre, Johnnie Heinrich; a 36-foot Richardson cruiser bought by 
Arthur Jennings; Hurry-Cane, a 38-foot a.c.f. commuter, Arthur J. Gos 
nell; a Week-Ender by Halford Clark; Pinta, a Week-Ender, Bill Barrows; 
Folly III, a 47-foot cruiser, Warren Collamer; A Matthews Sailer, Randall 
Houck; a Chris-Craft, Edmund Chapin; Sea Birds by W. B. Huntley and 
Earl Guttenberg. 

To date, it looks as if seventeen new boats will be added to the already 
large fleet. It is fine for all except Frank McGee, who has charge of supply- 
ing mooring space for the newcomers as well as the present fleet. While new 
docking facilities are being provided, the basin will be crowded to capacity. 

The two Six-Metres coming up from the East are to be transported by 
truck, according to the latest information. : 

John Heinrich has for his crew in the Six-Metre Jill the following: His 
brother, Lawrence Heinrich, who crewed for him in Silver Slipper, Herb 
Hastings, who has had considerable dinghy sailing experience; “Gug 
Brennen, who was an expert light canvas man in the Canada’s Cup Wil 
ner Conewago, and Henry Rohrer. This crew should do well under skippe 
Heinrich. 

“Bill” Barrows has not as yet disclosed the roster of his crew. It will be 
good, no doubt, and club members look forward to keen racing to select the 
George Cup representative from the Rochester Yacht Club. 


+ + + 


At this writing your scribe is jittery, preparing to trail his Star Deuce 0 
New Orleans to compete in the Spring Championship races of the Inte™ 
national Star Class. 
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Proveu Diesel Power 
FOR THE BOAT 
OF TOMORROW 


GPRIRE up the band — for here comes DIESEL 
on his way to town. All grown up now — past 
the adolescent age, ready and eager to do a man- 
size job as a real man does it, without complaint 
in the toughest going. 
















There’s a clean and wholesome way about DIESEL 
now that wins many friends and influences even 
le who ‘‘k hi hen’? his f ] 
} : people who ‘‘knew him when’”’ his future was only 
: Pe ge ee ee er ea aa : e a L4 S 
“Barat.” 65’ x 15’ 6" Cruising Yacht, 62,000 lbs. 5,000 miles of cruis- a hope. His first name's GRAY, and his middle 
ing has proved her pair of Gray ‘Sixes’? beyond any question. 14 and all the other names are *COoOoD.”’ 


m.p.-h. cruising, 16.2 m.p.h. top speed, and as quiet as a summer 
sea. 


For Gray Diesels now have proved what every 
boater hoped they’d prove, that twenty million 
dollars can’t be wrong. 


They’re simple, straightforward engines that can 
be run anywhere by anybody. They’ve proved, in 
fourteen months and in 5000-mile cruises that 
they have the stuff — pull the power — start 
right now and keep on going the way you’ve been 
waiting for. And best of all — they weigh so much 
less that your boat — any boat — goes 10% to 20% 


“Vagamundo.” Stock 50 footer, the fastest stock DIESEL cruiser 





A >] 
of her size. Her twin Gray “‘SIXES” have cruised from Detroit to faster because she isn't overloaded. 
the Bahamas — and her builder has four duplicates built or building. 
GRAY MARINE DIESELS Facts, friends, not fancies any more. Strike up 
9 
are based on the engine developed and built by General Motors, the band 4s for DIESEL s come of age. 


adapted and equipped for Marine use by Gray. Available in 25, 82, 
110 and 165 h.p. sizes, one to six cylinders. 


e iia iia : Feeasons Why ! 


Fresh-water cooling is standard. 


Unit Injectors handle all fuel problems per- 
fectly. 


Oil-cooled Pistons end carbon troubles. 


Balance Shaft and Counter-weights eliminate 
vibration. 


Full pressure lubrication — long bearing life. 


Malleable iron pistons — lighter, stronger, 
safer. 





Extra Generators up to 1500 watts capacity. 


Less length — less weight — more power. 





GRAY MARINE Moror Co. 


All Gray Marine Diesels are furnished in symmetrical 
matched pairs, direct or reduction drice 656 Canton Avenue, Detroit 
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GRAY MARINE DESELS 
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The men whose hands built the Q.C.f? 32’ WAN- 
DERER are boat builders born and bred in deep 
water traditions. Surprisingly roomy cruising ac- 
commodations for four; space for a dozen, or more, 
for day use. Handles very easily, and is most econom- 
ical in operation and upkeep. Also available with 
standing canopy. Leaflet E42. 


YOU SAVE #900! 


AND FOUNDRY 


T 


In the Q.C.f- 34’ Cabin Cruiser you find one of the 
best built boats of its type ever launched. Compare 
every detail, you'll soon say she’s a beauty. Excellent 
cruising accommodations for four. Room in the 
sheltered cockpit for day parties of a dozen, or 


more. Sixteen m.p.h. with an engine of moderate 
size. Leaflet E43. 


YOU SAVE #1120! 
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Tremendous Savings! 
BRAND NEW QLC.£- CRUISERS 
PRICED AT LESS THAN THEY COST TO BUILD 
























WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Waldo Drake 


HE 1939 master calendar of the Southern California Yachting Associa- 

tion shows a big increase in sail boat activities. In excess of 300 events 
have been scheduled by the eighteen members of the Association. It is 
interesting to note that the Los Angeles Yacht Club has planned four off- 
shore island races to be run under the Cruising Club of America Rule. This 
is a pioneering movement which, it is felt, will attract many entries which 
otherwise would not materialize if the races were run under the Universal 
Rule. 

The opening of the Los Angeles Yacht Club is scheduled for April 15th 
and 16th, to be followed a week later by the club’s 34th Annual Stag Cruise. 
The California Yacht Club has its formal opening April 29th and 30th. 
The Balboa Yacht Club opens May 6th and 7th and the San Diego Yacht 
Club has its opening May 13th and 14th. The Newport Harbor Yacht Club 
opens officially May 20th and 21st, and the Coronado Yacht Club, May 
27th and 28th. The Catalina Yacht Club opening is scheduled for June 
3rd and 4th as is that of the Long Beach Yacht Club. 

The Golden Gate Exposition Regatta will be held in San Francisco 
June 24th to July 2nd. 

Santa Barbara’s Semana Nautica will be held July 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th. 

The Honolulu Race starts from San Francisco July 4th. 

July 24th to 29th, the S.C.Y.A. Championship Regatta will be held, at 
Santa Barbara. 

August 2nd, 3rd and 4th, the Pacific Coast Blue Star Championship for 
Stars will be run off at Los Angeles Harbor. 

August 19th to 24th is devoted to the Silver Star Championship for 
Stars at San Francisco. 

September 26th to October 4th, the Pacific Coast Championship Regatta 
at San Francisco. 


+ + + 


The 1939 Honolulu Race, starting from San Francisco and sailed under 
Cruising Club of America Rules, on July 4th, will undoubtedly have in ex- 
cess of thirty starters. To date, Wm. L. Stewart, Jr., Secretary of the 
Transpacific Yacht Club, has received more than fifty inquiries from in- 
terested boat owners, all of whom would qualify. 


Entry blanks are available from Wm. L. Stewart, Jr., care of Union Oil 
Co., Los Angeles. Entries close on July Ist, 1939. 

There is no size limit to boats entering. However, the race committee, 
with John Wallace as chairman, has broad discretionary powers as to judg- 
ing the size and fitness of all boats desiring to enter the race. 


+ + + 


At the February and annual meeting of the Southern California Yachting 
Association, the following officers were elected: Norman Pabst, commodore; 
Wesley D. Smith, vice commodore, Arthur L. Ferry, rear commodore. 


+ + + 


Rod Stephens, Jr., flew to Los Angeles recently to check the progress of 
Wm. L. Stewart, Jr.’s, Chubasco, a yaw] designed by Sparkman & Stephens, 
which is being rushed to completion for entering the Honolulu Race. 
Incidentally, Rod sailed Raymond Paige’s Eight-Metre Prelude to three 
firsts in the recent Midwinter Regatta which included a three-race series 
for the Eight-Metre Class. 


+ + + 


Commodore Harold Jones, of the Royal Vancouver Yacht Club, was i 
Los Angeles to sail with Vernon Edler in the Six-Metre Caprice during 
the Midwinter Regatta. 

The South Coast Boat Co., at Newport, recently launched the first of 
six new one-design class sloop rig ‘‘ Rhodes 33’s.’’ This new boat has ac- 
commodations for four and looks fast. She is 33 feet long over all and has 
total sail area of approximately 400 square feet. 


+ + + 


Glen Waterhouse, of San Francisco, that capable Star boat skipper, fe 
cently sold his Three Star Too to Jack and Bob Streeter and now has 4 
Pacific Coast Sloop. 


+ + + 


Commodore Stanley Barrows, of the St. Francis Yacht Club at Saa 
Francisco, entered his recently purchased Six-Metre Strider in the Ls 
Angeles Midwinter Regatta. Likewise, the St. Francis Syndicate of the 
same club entered the Six-Metre St. Francis. These were formerly the Fun 
and Lulu. St. Francis placed first, with Strider third. 
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Here’s a tremendous bargain. This Q.C.f— 38’ Twin- 
Screw Express Cruiser with a pair of 160 h.p. en- 
gines makes 27 m.p.h., and can hold this in any 
weather you’d care to be out in. Sleeps four, and has 
full cruising comforts. Makes an ideal commuter, or 
play boat de luxe. An outstanding craft in any com- 
pany. Leaflet E44. 


YOU SAVE *2300! 










The Q.C.f- 42’ voyAGER, powered with twin 73 hp. 
reduction gear engines, makes 15 m.p.h. with marked 
economy. VOYAGER may readily be handled by the 
owner, or crew’s quarters may be provided. The 
double cabin model shown here cruises as many as 
nine. Leaflet E45. <A single cabin model is also 
available. Leaflet E45A. 


YOU SAVE &2380! 








This Q.C.f> 46’ Twin-Screw Double Cabin Cruiser 
is one of the most seaworthy, able, and well laid out 
small yachts afloat. Crew’s quarters in forepeak, 
Next, a cabin for three, with private toilet; a large 
deckhouse amidships, followed by a luxurious own- 


er’s stateroom with its own toilet. Aft is a cockpit. 
Leaflet E46. 
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YOU SAVE #43002 
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NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis 


VER since the Edgewood Y. C. began to promote junior activities, 
Captain Frank M. Whitford has been one of the most active workers in 
them. He is only 77 years old, and doesn’t look or act it. On the rare occa- 
sions he has been absent from a junior race, the youngsters have missed 
him badly. He checks ’em when they start, checks ’em when they finish, 
and the official returns are made up from his check-list. 

The members knew they couldn’t pay Captain Whitford, so the Com- 
modore asked him if he wouldn’t come out to the club and explain some of 
the things connected with last season’s racing. There was a gathering of 
more than 200. They made him the guest of honor. Commodore Stan Cady 
told him he had been made an honorary member, and gave him a nicely 
engrossed scroll to prove it. Then young John Brown, commodore of the 
Junior Association, made a speech and presented Captain Frank a table 
lamp so he could see to check his records for the next 50 years. 


+ + + 


While on the subject of juniors, how is this one? The four Brown boys 
lost their Beetle cat boat in the hurricane but saved the mast and sail. 
With just a mast and sail for a starter, it’s a good deal like sewing a “shirt 
on this button,’ but they had resources — wrecked boats. First they 
bought what the storm left of the Treed. Most of her planking was still 
attached to enough frames to hold her shape, and some of her deck, but she 
Was stemless and sternless. Then they bought a transom that was once 
part of the Sea Call and a stem from Magnet. A rudder and a mast step 
were picked up at different places on the beach, and a couple of floor boards 
are coming from the Scarab. They couldn’t find the right planks to replace 
four busted ones in Treed’s side, so they bought them, new, from the 
Beetle Company. Now, they are running an assembly plant to put them 
together into a new (?) boat. And they’re going to name her the Pieces of 8. 


+ + + 


Just had a sportsman’s and boat show. It didn’t rival the New York 
show but it had a decidedly salty atmosphere. The Anchorage had the 
lobby half filled with Dyer Dinks, Dyer Dots, prams, jollyboats, Gibbs sea 
skiffs, and a Marlin knockabout in a corner of the main hall. The New Eng- 


land Marine Co. had a 24-foot Adventurer that had to be set up outside, two 
Winabouts, round. bottomed tenders and rowing and sailing skiffs. The 
Girl Scout Mariners had a well arranged booth with crews from eight 
“ships” standing watch and watch over it. The Narragansett Bay Power 
Squadron had a booth with members in constant attendance to distribute 
literature and explain the Squadron’s educational courses. The Edgewood 
Y. C. had a Beetle cat boat, so fresh from the factory that the paint was 
still tacky, and a collection of flags, models, pictures and trophies that 
made a mighty interesting exhibit. 


+ + + 


Over in New Bedford, folks are working with might and main to induce 
the Massachusetts Legislature to take the old whaler Charles W. Morgan, 
moored in a sea of sand at Colonel Green’s place at Dartmouth since 1925, 
as a gift from Whalers Enshrined, and move her to Marine Park, New 
Bedford, and maintain her there as a museum. 

A bill to that effect has been favorably reported by the Joint Committee 
on Harbors and Public Lands, and has gone to the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Interest in preserving the old vessel extends beyond New Bedford and 
surrounding towns. The Bilgewater Club, of Barrington Flats, R. I., has 
petitioned the Massachusetts Legislature and Governor Saltonstall to pass 
the bill. Governor William H. Vanderbilt’s name heads the list of signers 
which includes every member of the club. 


+ + + 


Kent C. Matteson, of the Warwick Country Club, has bought one of the 
Alden-designed 36-foot Coastwise Cruisers. 


+ + + 


A. G. B. Steel, of Philadelphia and Bristol, who recently sold his motor- 
sailer Bluebill to Francis Gilbane, of Pawtucket, has bought, through the 
Alden agency, the 43-foot schooner Discovery II from F. J. Dion, of Salem, 
Mass. Mr. Steel is a member of the Bristol Y. C., and Bristol will be the 
yacht’s home port. 

+ + + 


The Anchorage has delivered the new boat for the Providence Harbor 
Master. She is a solid job of building but not a faney one; 45 feet over all 
with 12 feet beam and 41% feet draft. A 91 hp. 6-cylinder Gray, with 3:1 
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reduction gear, is expected to push her about 914 m.p.h. She is also the 
Providence fire boat and has a big pump in her engine room. 


+ + + 


Remember Moby Dick, the experimental sloop that Alder built for 
Maurice 8. Chapin two winters ago, the one with no angles anywhere 
except where the planking joined the transom, and a long, flat, thin mast 
that pivoted at the forward end on deck with a ball and socket joint? 
Allie Saunders, at his Wickford yard, has added a couple of tons of lead to 
her keel and, when she goes over this spring, the freak mast and boom will 
be replaced with more conventional sticks and most of the experimental 
gadgets will have gone into the discard. 


+ + + 


Herreshoff is building one of the 23-foot water line Fisher’s Island Class 
knockabouts for Gilman Lowe, of Bristol. 


+ + + 


George Arnold Long, of Providence, will have one of the Art Shuman- 
designed Single Hander sloops, to be built at Palmer Scott’s, New Bedford, 


+ + + 


Bill Oehrle, of Newport, has designed a low cost small cruising knocka- 
bout for Ben Baines, of Providence, and the boat is being built by A. Bell in 
a barn in Seekonk. The boat is a V-bottom craft, 21 feet over all, 18 feet 5 
inches on the water line, 7 feet beam and 3 feet draft; keel, with 750 pounds 
of lead outside and 400 inside. She will carry about 220 square feet of sail, 
An eight-foot trunk spreads the entire width of the boat, with a tumble 
home on the sides on the same angle, in reverse, as the flat side from the 
chine to the rubbing strake. Power, if any, will be an outboard motor. 
Oehrle says she hasn’t sail enough to make her fast at any time but, fora 
boat for a couple of men who aren’t in a hurry to get anywhere, she’ll bea 
lot of fun. 

+ + + 


Doc Cobb’s Hel-N-I won the winter series of the Narragansett Bay 
Chapter of the North American Dinghy Association. Helen Wilson's 
Lightnin’ placed second and Bill Dyer’s Flying Dutchman third. None of 
the other boats sailed races enough to qualify. 


+ + + 


Charles D. Jencks has sold his auxiliary yawl Werdna to O.’C. Altnaier, 
of Columbus, Ohio. She will be enrolled in the Toledo Y. C. 


+ + + 


George Ongleby, of the Edgewood Y. C., who sold his cruiser Evelyn 
May to William C. Lohse, of Stratford, Conn., has bought the 4814-foot 
Dawn cruiser Otemfla from John L. Flannery, of Bridgeport, and has 
changed her name to Evelyn May II. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


EBRUARY was a racing month for Florida. The first deep sea event of 

the year was on February 11th off Miami Beach when the Biscayne Bay 
Yacht Club’s Lipton Trophy race was sailed by fifteen boats in a 15-mile 
SE breeze, the triangular course giving a reach, a run, and a windward leg 
back down the beach. Harkness Edwards’ Wakiva was first in, losing to 
Robert W. Johnson’s Stormy Weather on corrected time, with the cutter 
Starlight (under charter to Commodore David Sloss and a group of Detroit 
clubmates) taking third place. Henry Fownes’ Escapade carried a crew of 
eighteen and one of the most beautiful parachute spinnakers ever see?. 
Wesley Pape’s San Cristobal II was pushing the leaders on the second leg 
but dropped back as the wind dropped. 


+ + + 


The Miami-Nassau race fleet was made up of a number of notables — the 
list is not exhaustive and takes owners for granted — including Blitzen’s 
Stuart Hotchkiss and Rufus Smith; Wakiva’s Harvey Conover, George 
Ratsey and Irving Jacobson; Stormy Weather’s Rod Stephens, Kenneth 
Davidson and Ducky Endt; Escapade’s Larry Huntington, Robert Baruch, 
Dan Rugg and Ted Hoster; Starlight’s Ed Wunch and Fred Fisher; Chee 
Nous’ J. W. Sparling; Waterwitch’s Bob Lowe, and the Adirondack-Florids 
School’s schooner with Paul Abbott, Ken Wilson and an eager creW of 
future skippers. Not to mention Blue Stream’s men on their first ocean ract 
and the 120-foot motor cruiser Zapala in which Mrs. Reynolds took mine 
ladies along. 
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HERE’S 


THE STORY 


BACK OF THE. 


PICTURE 












T IS A RECORD of proved performance —a record of 
I test through time—a success story of Smith’s Finishes 
on the America’s Cup Defenders and thousands of other : 
sail and power craft. It has run continuously for 112 years. a 


* This coming season you can give your boat the splen- 
did protection and appearance that characterize Smith’s 
Finishes on every type of craft from the most palatial 
yacht to the smallest skiff and “outboard.” 


Your dealer or boat yard can supply you. 
EDWARD SMITH & CO., Inc. ¢ 11 East 36th St., New York City 


ESTABLISHED 1827 


MARINE FINISHES 
EXCLUSIVELY 





NORTHILL 
COMPANY, INC. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


NORTHILL 


the accepted light-weight 


ANCHOR 











YACHTING 


Connecticut’s Bill Dodge and his Moth Ball took Class X honors in the 
Sunburn dinghy regatta at Miami. It speaks heaps for one-design class 
racing that the same boat which won three years ago could come back and 
do the same thing this year. In Class D, the Chicago Star skipper, Lock- 
wood Pirie, swamped all competition, winning nearly every race. Coasting 
on his point lead, he entered the Class X racing with a borrowed boat of 
mediocre reputation and trimmed Dodge in three out of the five races 
during the afternoon. Dodge, whose boat was sailed the opening day by 
Robert Bavier, was fighting George Ratsey and Ted Reynolds most of the 
time. The regatta closed with a team race sailed in Class X boats with 
Dodge and Pirie the respective captains. Allegra Knapp Brickell, Man- 
hassett Bay, and Ted Reynolds, Larchmont, completed Dodge’s Long 
Island Sound group, while Pirie’s clubmates, Russell Moon and Temple 
Smith, represented Lake Michigan. The East scored second, third, and 
fourth places to win, but the West pressed them all the way. West’s show- 
ing was surprisingly good inasmuch as two of their skippers had never 


- handled Class X boats before the race. T. M. Culbertson, Jr., bought 


Ratsey’s X-100 to keep at Coconut Grove. 


+ + + 


Although two days of squalls and rough water prevented the inboard 
races of Palm Beach’s thirty-second annual Washington Birthday regatta, 
the outboard events went off in fine style. A large entry list produced good 
competition, with Claude Smith, a newcomer from Atlanta, taking top 
honors by winning in both Classes C and F. Smith carries his bright red 
racer atop a red sedan. Thom Cooper, Kansas City, and Fred Jacoby, 
North Bergen, N. J., finished second and third in Class C. Cooper was also 
runner-up in Class F. C. Mulford Scull, East Weymouth, Mass., captured 
Class A, with Jacoby second. In Class B, Paul Wearly, Muncie, Ind., 
nosed out Cooper, Jacoby taking third. 


. 


+> + 


Paul Wearly also ran away with the show at Jacksonville’s Southeastern 
Motor Boat Regatta, winning three straight heats in Class A as well as 
both heats in Class B. Though he came within half a mile of the world’s 
record, held by Dick Neal of Kansas City, he was still well short of his own 
unconfirmed mark set at Lakeland a few days earlier. Marshall Eldredge, 
East Weymouth, placed second in Class B and Ralph Haygood, Orlando, 
second in Class A. 

+ + + 


The Clearwater Y. C. midwinter championships in the Snipe Class were 
taken by Ted Kamensky’s Limkin, Guy Roberts’ DoDo and Don Cochran’s 
Blue Nose finishing second and third. All were from the home club. Jack 
Wirt, of Miami, defending champion, was in the running until disqualified 
for a foul. Among the more distant entries in the meet, which was sailed in 
plenty of wind, were C. W. Clifford’s Nina Too, from Tulsa; I. K. Halsey’s 
Emmy, from Easthampton, L. I., and H. C. Scaddelee’s No Name II, from 
Grand Rapids. 


+ + + 


The Tampa Sailing Squadron’s main winter event, the race around 
Egmont Key, was held over the February 18th week-end. A fleet of nine 
starters sailed the 65-mile course, Francis Bidwell’s Babe taking first honors 
in 11 hours 20 minutes elapsed time. Harry Bureau’s Haligonian defeated 
G. A. Tacot’s Irondequoit in Class A, while Isbon Linebaugh’s Suzanne 
followed Babe in Class B. Edwin Thomas’ Caroline led Division II, with 
James Hamlett’s Sea Boots next. The NE wind varied from six to fifteen 
miles. The Sailing Squadron is also coéperating with the Tampa Yacht and 
Country Club in holding sailing races off the latter’s beautiful new home on 
Hillsborough Bay. 


+ + + 


In the winter racing at Nassau, George Mosely’s Lady Lou and Jack 
Turtle’s Pandora are tied at the head of the Flamingo Class series for the 
Moore Cup, while Oswald Mosely’s Malice Scourge took the N. Y. Y. ©. 
Trophy in the Pirate Class. The climax of the season was a three-day 
regatta late in March which included team races between the Royal Nassal 
Sailing Club and the Nassau Yacht Club as well as ladies’ races for the 
Ayer and the Cuthbert Trophies. 


+ + + 


A distinguished crew of Canadians has been cruising Biscayne Bay 
this last month aboard Lynn Troxel’s Marlyn IIT. G. Herrick Duggan and 
Frederick Shearwood, both of Montreal, won the Seawanhaka Trophy 4 
Oyster Bay in 1896 and took it back to the Dominion for its longest absence 
from the United States, defending it successfully against keen competition 
for the next eight years. Amelius Jarvis, active Toronto skipper in many 
races for the Canada’s Cup, was the third member of the cruising group. 
It was rumored that, while in Florida, Mr. Jarvis joined in the purchase 
William J. Strawbridge’s Twelve-Metre Mitena. 
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Gar Wood, Jr., wires “Established 
new amateur runabout record new 
C amateur record and new A amateur 





record at Brownsville. Many thanks 
to Champion Spark Plugs.”? 


= 


eee TG Oe 


_ Buddy Reuter wires ‘*Took three firsts 
‘and set two new mile straightaway 
i. world reords in division two of 
s. ¢lass C hydroplane and run- 
about in Brownsville, Texas. 

Many thanksto Champion 


Spark Plugs.”? 





FOR CHAMPIONSHIP PERFORMANCE! 


To enjoy the boating season just 
ahead to the fullest extent, you 
should first see that the engine in 
your boat is ready to deliver safe, 
dependable performance. Perhaps 
the surest way to assure yourself 
of dependable engine performance 
is to install a new set of Champion 
Spark Plugs at ‘‘fitting out’’ time. 


Old, worn-out spark plugs can 
seriously impair the performance 
of your engine. They waste gaso- 
line and oil, cause hard starting, 
and actually cut down the power 
and speed of your engine. A new 


set of Champions will soon save 
their cost and insure quick start- 
ing, greater power, greater speed 
and all ’round better engine per- 
formance. 


The new Sillment-sealed Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs permanently 
eliminate troublesome leakage com- 
mon to ordinary spark plugs. If 
your present plugs have been in 
use for a year, we strongly urge 
every boating enthusiast to install 
a set of these new and improved 
Champions now, because even 
one ‘‘leaker’’ in a set can cause 


rough, uneven and wasteful engine 
operation. 


Remember, Champion is the spark 
plug used by all racing champions 
in setting speed records and win- 
ning championship races. 





IT’S THRIFTY TO INSTALL NEW SPARK PLUGS—Demand CHAMPIONS 
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AMERICA’S 
OUTSTANDING STAR SAILS 


Winners of 
1st WORLD'S CHAMPIONSHIP '37 
2nd WORLD’S CHAMPIONSHIP 38 
3rd WORLD'S CHAMPIONSHIP ’38 
Ath WORLD'S CHAMPIONSHIP '38 
BACARDI TROPHY « CUBA ’38 
JOHNNIE WALKER TROPHY « NASSAU 
SPRING CHAMPIONSHIP » NASSAU 
SHERIDAN SHORE RACE WEEK 
VALSPAR TROPHY 
PACIFIC COAST MIDWINTER 
PACIFIC COAST CHRISTMAS REGATTA 


Hurphy & Pye 


MAKERS OF FINE YACHT SAILS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





NEWS FROM MAINE 


By Elizabeth Cooper and 
“Spun Yarn’ 


TELEGRAM from Portland, seat of learning as well as of yachting 

activity in the Province of Maine, sounds off with the following 
apology: ‘‘DEAR MISTER STONE WE ARE CELEBRATING ANNIVERSARY OF 
BLIZZARD OF 88 WITH WORST STORM IN FIVE YEARS. NO TRAVEL BY LAND, 
SEA OR AIR FROM HERE. MOST NEWS SOURCES BURIED IN DRIFTS. HERE’S 
SOME NEWS IN BRIEF.” 

Little did Mrs. Cooper know when she filed her wire that it would be 
delivered into the hands of Spun Yarn for amplification. However, the 
impression is spreading in editorial circles that Spun Yarn has nothing to 
do but draw his pay and that little jobs like elaborating on the news from 
Maine naturally fall his way. The issue being accepted as drawn, Spun 
Yarn desires to point out that the tenth of the month is the copy deadline 
and that (the mails from Maine being what they are) Mrs. Cooper should 
have traveled by land, sea or air prior to March 8th in order to make the 
April issue. When she sits down and writes a telegram dated 2:19 p.m. of 
March 13th she pulls no wool over Spun Yarn’s eyes. When she mentions 
that her news sources are buried in drifts, Spun Yarn, the old cynic, 
merely regards this, with apologies to the late W. S. Gilbert, as corrobora- 
tive detail to lend verisimilitude to an otherwise bald and unconvincing 
narrative. 


+ + + 


This platform being succinctly stated, it is pertinent to proceed with 
the body of the telegram: ‘‘GORDON DAVIDSON WON FIRST FROSTBITE RACE 
IN PORTLAND HARBOR. PACE SAILED IN DRIVING SLEETY RAIN.”’ Well and 
good, so far as it goes. But are the drifts in Portland Harbor so deep that 
our correspondent couldn’t give YacHTING’s readers the date of the race 
and the quantity and quality of the competition? 


+ + + 


The next item of information appears to be the following: ‘austin 


SMITHWICK ELECTED NEW COMMODORE CENTERBOARD CLUB OF PORTLAND. 
MOST MAINE YARDS Busy.” This is a bit cryptic. If the telegram had stated 
that a Republican had been elected President of the United States and that 
all Maine yards are busy, it would be easier to understand. Not to jump to 
any erroneous conclusion, Spun Yarn merely wishes to congratulate Mr. 
Smithwick and the yards which have so far felt the stimulus of his commo- 
doreship. 
+ + + 


The following morsel of news is also hard to follow: ‘J. L. BROWN, 
NORTHHAVEN, BUILDING FORTY-FOOT UTILITY, POWDERED SUPERIOR 
DIESEL.”’ It is too much to assume that engine makers are turning to gun- 
powder as a fuel for internal combustion engines, and it must be taken, 
therefore, that the telegraph company supplied a letter on its own account. 


ee ake 


Now come several items in a group: “‘IN VINALHAVEN, L A MAKER FINISH- 
ING 35-FOOT FISHERMAN FOR MISTER HALL OF SAME PLACE; L A COOMBS, 
THREE EIGHTEEN FOOT CATS; GREGORY’S BOAT SHOP, THIRTY FOOT OPEN 
FISHING BOAT.”’ This is pretty thick, but Spun Yarn knows many devices 
for filling space more profitably than looking up and supplying the first 
names of Messrs. Hall and Gregory, or of ascertaining whether Messrs. 
Maker and Coombs actually have identical initials, as indicated. 


+ + + 


To continue, ‘““HENRY HINCKLEY, SOUTHWEST HARBOR, BUILDING 26 
QUOTE ISLANDERS UNQUOTE, TURNING OUT ONE A WEEK; ALSO HAS 38 FOO? 
CRUISER AND FIFTY FOOT KETCH HALF PLANKED.” Can add that Mr. Hinek- 
ley is employing eighty men in his yard, which is good news for Southwest 
Harbor, and that a young friend of Spun Yarn’s holds a responsible 
position there and is doing damned well. 


+ + + 


Finally Mrs. Cooper wires: “‘SCOTT CARTER, FRIENDSHIP, FINISHED TW? 
FRIENDSHIP SLOOPS BASED ON JONAH MORSE’S OLD MODEL AND IS STARTING 
THIRD REGARDS.” If third regards are the best that can be expected from 
Maine in the height of a blizzard, Spun Yarn desires to send fourth class 
regards to his collaborator and to hope that she will have her copy in 
time next month. 
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» MARBLEHEAD ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


REG. U.$. PATENT OFFICE 


~ BOTTOM COMPOSITION 


| 4 


ee ALL DOUBLE STRENGTH 





EMERALD GREEN—LIGHT GREEN—HIGH RED—CREAM WHITE 


THE MOST POWERFUL PREVENTIVE of Marine Growth, Barnacles and Borers 
—AND AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY for protection against Destructive Teredos 


SMOOTH AND SLIPPERY — LASTS A LONG TIME — SAVES EXPENSIVE SCRAPING AND REPAINTING WORK 
INVALUABLE FOR RACING AND CRUISING — SPECIFIED BY THE FOREMOST NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


John G. Alden — “Most satisfactory both for 
racing and cruising.”’ 


Henry J. Gielow— ‘As near 100% perfect as 


possible.” ; 
Frank C. Paine (Designer of Yankee) — ‘Highly Sparkman & Stephens (Olin J. Stephens, Co- 
recommended.” designer of Ranger) — ‘‘ Most satisfactory.” 
W. Starling Burgess (Co-designer of Ranger) — Kelvin-White Co. — ‘‘Best cruising and racing 
“Invaluable for racing and cruising.”’ paint on the market.” 
Cox & Stevens — ‘Has always given complete Pan-American Society of Tropical Research — 
satisfaction.” 


PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle — Pacific Marine Supply Co. 


ATLANTIC COAST 





All First Class Dealers and Yacht 


Very superior quality. 


FLORIDA AND GULF OF MEXICO 
Miami — Hopkins-Carter Hard- 


New Orleans — Woodward, Wight 
San Francisco— Johnson & Joseph Yards. ware Co., Phillips Hardware = Pe yey Sener Mee + 
CG: Cc ,, o., Ltd. Standard Supply 
San Diego — The McCaffrey Co. BERMUDA er 


Marine Supply and Salvage Co. Hamilton — Alfred A. Darrell. 


Hardware Co., Alker-Donovan 


Houston, Texas — The Peden Co. Co., Inc. 


NON-ANTI-FOULING HARD FINISH RACING GREEN for the Bottom of Racing Craft Only 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 





MARBLEHEAD, MASS., U. S. A. 





REEF POINTS FROM EASTERN CONNECTICUT 


new rig which has been designed to make Vagabond a little faster and easier 


4 to handle. . . . Stan Hart’s motor-sailer Ka Ia Nui, that made her last 
d By Walter Rowe public appearance standing on her head on the lawn of the Dauntless Club 
t last September, has been completely reconditioned and will appear this 
0 ; Ape ‘ season in Endeavour blue. . . . Another early season launching is that of 
r, eer - — ties en “- Stan” has returned ~H. L. Horton’s Halaho, a 55-foot motor-sailer. Mr. Horton plans to keep 
4 o his writing of yachting affairs and makes his new appearance as his boat in Hamburg, off the dock of his recently acquired property, 

the yachting correspondent for The New Era, the weekly newspaper pub- Marpo Lodge, formerly owned by David Post 
lished in Deep River and serving the lower Connecticut Valley. ‘‘Cap”’ : 4 : 
calls his new column “In the Dog Watch” and we hope it will be a long SD AE 

x, time before he gets ‘‘in the dog house.” As a rival writer on marine activi- H. M. (“Slim”) Baker has been acclaimed in Hartford on several occa- 
OR ties, this correspondent welcomes ‘‘Cap Stan” back to the ways and hopes sions for his excellent colored movies of a Bahama cruise, shown at the 
D to start a real double-barreled, two-fisted yachting controversy with him Hartford Power Squadron and Hartford Cinema Club. ‘‘Slim’s”’ pictures 
n, in the best manner of the days when ‘‘Cap” wrote “In The Lee Of The have convinced everybody that the Bahamas are the ideal winter cruising 
i Long Boat” for YAcHTING. ground. . . . Bill Dodge, of Mystic, kept his record intact at the Biscayne 

od il i Bay Yacht Club’s Sunburn Dinghy Regatta, in Miami, by again winning 
ae this event in his Class X boat Mothball. Bill also sailed in Wakiva, first to 
sH- Unusual activity for early March abounds at the Essex Boat Works. The finish in both the Nassau and the Havana races although losing both events 

38, frst launching in Eastern Connecticut goes to the credit of Commodore on corrected time. 
st Hubert Toppin’s flagship Blackbird which has been completely rebuilt ren ee 
ios since she was sunk during the hurricane. With flags flying, the handsome 
est Alden schooner hit the water on a bright sunny day, a large group of Notices for the Annual Spring Cruise of the Off Soundings Club have 
nn yachtsmen cheering the return of Blackbird to “cruising trim.” .. . been sent out. They indicate an interesting four-day affair over Memorial 

Hervey Stockder, of the Essex Boat Works, reports the sale of the Elco Day. Saturday, May 27th, will be devoted to assembling the fleet at New 
Cruisette Blue Heron by Miss Susan Cox, of Saybrook, to T. N. M. Lathrop, London and making final preparations for the racing on the next two days. 
of the Thames Y. C., New London. Her new name will be Clarido II... . On May 28th, the fleet will start off Sarah’s Ledge bell buoy and finish off 

96 R. W. Demore, of Hartford, has bought the 41-foot H. M. S. Pinafore from Shelter Island in Gardiner’s Bay. The fleet will anchor in Dering Harbor 

eon Frank Hinckley, of Springfield. Although no word on a change of name has that night and on the 29th will sail in Gardiner’s Bay, through Plum Gut 

ik been received, it is earnestly hoped by hundreds of yachtsmen that the and across the Sound to the mouth of the Connecticut. The fleet will then 
sagt hew owner will see fit to remove the Pinafore from His Majesty’s Service. proceed up the river to Essex, where prizes will be presented and enter- 
sible pene tainment arranged at the Essex Y. C. The following day wil] be devoted to 
dinghy racing off the yacht club. ) 

Donald Nugent, of Hamden and Madison, has already commissioned This is the same itinerary arranged for last September but interrupted by 
'S motor cruiser Reverie and is ready for an early spring cruise the first the hurricane. The race committee, headed by Arthur S. Johnson, has 
wo good week-end. . . .Ted Blake’s Alden cutter Drake’s Drum is being com- wisely placed all boats over 55 feet over all in a separate class, continuing 
G Dletely reconditioned after slight damage from the hurricane and will be the former division of boats under and over 34 feet. The rating rule is the 
ron in tiptop shape for the Off Soundings cruise in May. . . .The Essex Boat same as a year ago when a new system was instituted which worked out to 
- Works also reports the Essex Y. C. committee boat launched and ready for almost everybody’s satisfaction. Roughly, the rating is obtained by adding 

In oD the dinghy sailors at a moment’s notice. . . .C. H. Cuno is commissioning 





his 60-foot Alden schooner this year after a year’s layoff and will try out the 


the water line length to the over all length and dividing the sum by two. 
This figure is then corrected by a beam factor which is added if the width 













































A MAN'S JAGKET 
rHOM 
MAXIN'S OF 


Where is the man who doesn’t 
like his sport jacket “just so” 
... like his pipe, or his bird 
dog, or the trim of his sails? 

Our jackets of Harris Tweed 
or Shetland Homespun, made 
for us by Maxim’s of London, 
meet a man’s taste. Their rug- 
ged tweeds are the kind sports- 
men prefer. The jackets fit 
trimly, yet maintain the casual 


appearance so characteristic of 
the British. 


Their price is 5 pounds, 5 
shillings—just about what 
you’d pay in London. This, too, 


naturally appeals to most men. 


Our importation of British 
things within the Empire adds 
but 10% to London’s prices. 


TRIMINGrAM 


Established 1844 
BERM™MUODQA 
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is less than 25 per cent of the over all length and subtracted if it exceeds 
25 per cent. Various allowances for different types of propellers and rigs are 
also used. 

In spite of the losses last fall, it is anticipated that a fleet of at least 40 
yachts will compete in the spring cruise. Judging from past performance, 
there will be some keen racing and a good time. 


+ + + 


The Class X dinghies will compete for the Roosevelt Plate May 6th- 
7th, constituting their semiannual championship held at Essex each 
spring and fall. . . . There will be three Malabar, Jrs. in the Off Soundings 
races, Pete Comstock, General Cheney and Bill Bradford all having en- 
tered their new boats. . . . Newton Brainard’s Fenwick One-Design has 
been rebuilt, after daraage by the hurricane, and will be raced this summer 
off Saybrook by Leverett and Kelso Davis whose perennial champion 
Nutmeg was a total loss. . . . Edward and Elsie Bischoff, whose 50-footer 
was sunk last September, have bought the 60-foot motor cruiser Dreamer 
from Mrs. Bischoff’s father, Watson A. Guthrie. The boat was built in 
Kiel, Germany, but now has twin Chrysler engines. . . . The Wetherill 
Yacht Agency reports exceptional interest in small sail boats of all classes, 
. . . The Essex Yacht Club will be officially opened April 22nd with the 
spring dinghy series getting under way the next day under Dr. Lippman’s 
expert handling. He is chairman of the regatta committee for the second 
year. . . . Stanton Tiffany is laying down a new 60-foot motor-sailer fora 
summer resident of Westbrook and will start construction soon at his newly 
acquired boatbuilding shop on the Deep River waterfront. . . . Commo- 
dore Toppin, of the Essex Y. C., announced the appointment of _Meade 
Minnegerode as fleet captain; Rev. B. C. Chandler, fleet chaplain; Dr, J. 
Clifford Scott, fleet surgeon; and Ernest N. Way as measurer for the 
coming year. . . . Jim Chamberlain, of New Britain, has ordered one of 
Phil Rhodes’ Little Sisters to be built by Seth Persson, at Saybrook. .. . 
Whit Kenyon, of Stortebeker, has moved his nautical instrument business 
from Saybrook to new quarters in Essex. . . . A group of yachting elders 
is giving a marine course of lectures to the Pratt High School students in 
Essex. Lt. John Pearson, U.S.N. (ret.), is heading the faculty, with ‘‘Slim” 
Baker, Sam Wetherill and your correspondent as lecturers. . . . Ross 
Perkins, of the Essex Marine Railway, reports the sale of a number of 
Chris-Craft cruisers for spring delivery. Edward Bonneville, of New 
London, and Clayton W. Welles, of Hartford, have each bought a 36-footer 
and Dr. John Reynolds, of Springfield, has taken delivery of a 33-footer. 
Ross has also completed rebuilding the Alden yawl Friar Tuck, formerly 
owned by Clinton Allen, of Farmington, severely damaged: by the hurri- 
cane. The Friar Tuck will be entered in the spring Off Soundings races. . .. 
W. R. Bowen, of New Haven, has bought the Fish Class sloop Chica from 
H. T. Cavanaugh, of New York, and will sail her out of the Milford Y. C. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


HE annual pressure on yacht builders and sailmakers is on again, espe- 
cially so this spring since the hurricane blew taps over so many small 
boats around the Bay. Another prelude to the coming year afloat is the 
“Tech” dinghy fleet starting informal racing in the lately congealed Charles 
River Basin. 
+ + + 


Renewed interest in international and intersectional racing is indicated 
by the coming of the noted International One-Designs to Marblehead and 
the starting of the Halifax Race from Marblehead on August 19th. This 
event is to be held under the joint burgees of the Boston Yacht Club and 
the Royal Nova Scotia Yacht Squadron. The 366-mile biennial Halifax 
Race is attracting great interest and many of the owners of new cruisiNg 
boats evidently have an eye on this event. Circulars giving conditions, 
race rules and general information are now ready and any inquiries may 
be addressed to the Race Committee, Boston Yacht Club, 5 Rowe’s What, 
Boston. 

+ + + 


The new Thirty-Square-Metre Evanthia, designed by Knud Reimels 
and built at the Kungsérs yard in Sweden, arrived safely in Boston abt 
the Swedish steamer Korsholm. She is being rigged and groomed for 600 
petition at Graves’ Yard, Marblehead. Her owner, E. Sohier Welch, max® 
his debut in the “Thirties” after sweeping up the championship the p* 
season in the M-B 1714-Footers, repeating a previous record m ™ 
Manchester ‘‘17’s.’”’ The rigging of the Zvanthia will be the most modet 
any “Thirty,” being the same type of rod rigging used in the Eight-Me 
Venture. The accommodations and the rigging were designed by E. Ar 
Shuman, Inc. The new Motala-built ‘‘Thirty” for the veteran skIpP* 
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J} DAWN CHOOSES HALL-SCOTT TVVADERS 
Twin Hall-Scott 250 h. p. INVADER engines drive this Dawn 

‘ express cruiser at better than 26 miles an hour—an out- 

8 standing performance for a 52-foot hull, with a beam of 

; 12 feet, and draft of 3 feet. 

4 Like all Hall-Scott engines, the Hall-Scott INVADER is 

most conservative in its power rating. Rated at 250 h. p., 

: it develops this at 1900 r. p.m. At its top effective speed of 

: 2100 r. p.m., it actually develops 265 h. p. When fitted with 

a reduction gears, the INVADER advantageously replaces the —_ at oY ! 2 “| , ‘amet ™ ow 

ly so-called “heavy duty” type of engine; since it weighs from : Res : . 

4 Vy. ap 1 ae aioli, oa as ” ae ae The small one of oe required by Hall-Scott 

J. : : INVADERS is well shown in the photograph above. 

4 quires much less engine room space. No INVADER engine 

4a need ever become obsolete, as all improvements are so cruisers, scout and picket boats, and water taxies from 

4 engineered as to be readily applicable to every INVADER 40 to 100 feet in length. Operating costs are extremely 

a in service. low, fuel consumption being only .58. pounds per horse- 

o Singly, or in multiple, Hall-Scott INVADERS power many power per hour. Write our nearest branch for full en- 

of the finest motor yachts, sport fishing boats, express gineering data. 





SEREES 


HALEL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COM PANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company e 2850 7th Street, Berkeley, Calif. 


NEW YORK, N. Y 25:1 WESE Sinton LOS ANGECES, CARS at4i SANTE FE AVI SEATTLE, WASH 
907 WESTERN AVE IN NEW ENGLAND, MARINE Baie eee eer, IS) STATE SI BOSTON, MASS 


Sees 









Yet will harm no one on board 


LUX-O-MATIC Fire System smothers fire with the fast- 
est known extinguishing agent — carbon dioxide. More 
than that, Lux-O-Matic is completely self-acting, goes 
into instant action, without panic, without fumbling, at 
the first sign of fire. And it does no harm to boat or 
passengers. 


If you’re proud of your boat, lose no time in installing 
Lux-O-Matic protection. If you take your responsibilities 
as owner seriously, make sure that it is Lux-O-Matic — 
and not just another fire extinguishing system. 


LUX-O-MATIC Approved by Underwriters 


Lux-O-Matic is the only mechanical automatic extin- 
guishing system which carries the “Tested and Approved” 
label of the Fire Underwriters. It acts instantly, even 


though every other mechanical and electrical facility on 
the boat is disabled. 


Manual Operation, Too 


Manually oo" Lux Systems are also available to boat 
owners at slightly lower cost. For information about Lux 
and Lux-O-Matic Fire Protection, use the coupon. Write 
today. 








Walter Kidde & Company 
415 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Send me free copy of ‘Bon Voyage’, which describes Lux- 
O-Matic and Lux Fire Extinguishing Systems for boats. 
Name 




























YACHTING 


Charles P. Curtis will arrive from overseas early in May. She will be named 
Ellen and will be quite similar to Evanthia, but will vary in mast stepping 
and fore triangle. She also was designed by Knud H. Reimers. Both boats 
were ordered through the Shuman office. 


+ + + 


A strong contender in the Thirty-Square-Metre Class at Marblehead 
will be Ernest B. Dane, Jr., at the helm of his new Bacardi, building from his 
own designs at Britt Brothers’ Yard, West Lynn. She will resemble the 
existing ‘‘Thirties,’”’ such as John 8. Lawrence’s Moose and Alfred E. 
Chase’s Viking, the queens of the fleet which comprised the successful 
United States team last year at Marion. Bacardi will, however, have lighter 
displacement and be shorter on the water line. Mickey Moose, the Riga- 
built “‘Thirty,’’ imported two years ago by John 8. Lawrence, will make 
her first racing start under her new owner, Thomas Nelson Perkins, who 
raced Winooski last summer in the Eight-Metre Class. This boat is being 
fitted out by Ned Oxner, at Marblehead. 


+ + + 


Plans are under way to revive junior yachting at Marblehead. An 
Eastern Yacht Club committee, made up of Gordon Abbott, Jr., and 
Leonard M. Fowle, has recommended instruction in sailing, seamanship, 
maintenance, racing tactics and coastwise navigation, with prizes offered 
to those showing proficiency and improvement. As an additional reward 
for proficiency and codéperation, there will be an annual cruise in cruising 
yachts which, it is anticipated, will be offered by members of the club. 
The owner or some senior yachtsman will be aboard each craft but the 
boats will be raced and handled by juniors. To carry out the plan, the club 
will engage a nautical instructor with a wide knowledge of yachting and 
able to impart it in an interesting manner. 


+ + + 


With fifteen new boats, the Indian Class will have more than fifty boats 
sailing this year. The recently organized Narragansett Bay Indian Associ- 
ation plans to send a fleet up for Marblehead Race Week. What with the 
big fleet of local Indians, the water will be boiling when this competitive 
armada of 21-foot knockabouts makes one of its typical en masse starts. 


+ + + 


The first Indian with a mahogany keel and skeg is the new boat for 
Herbert Bertram, of the South Boston Y.C. She will be named Skeeziz, 
like the old Sonder which Bertram used to race. With the scarcity of good 
oak, it has been generally agreed that mahogany may be used. 


+ + + 


The Rocky Neck Railways, at Gloucester, which were in operation be- 
fore the Civil War, have been reorganized as the Gloucester Ship Builders, 
Inc. This yard will be a place to build as well as a base for sports fishermen 
and will be operated by a group headed by Walter J. McInnis, well-known 
yacht designer, Roscoe Prior and Captain Ben Pine. 


+ + + 


The Boston Yacht Club Dog Watch meetings and the yachting series 
at the University Club have provided high light speakers and salty 
subjects. 

me ee 


There was a big turnout for the bon voyage party given to Frank J. 
Manning who resigned after eleven years of able service as secretary of the 
South Boston Y.C. His business shifts him to New York and he left the 
City Point moorings with deep regret. 


+ + + 


Interest has been added to the M-B Class racing, parachute spinnakers 
being allowed this year. 
+ + + 


The 43-foot auxiliary yawl Czarina has been sold by James O. Bangs, 
of Boston, to Gordon Seagrove, of New York. Her home port will be 
transferred from Nahant to Shelter Island, N. Y. This sale went through 
the office of Eldredge-McInnis, Inc. Among other sales is that of the 33-foot 
auxiliary cutter Bounty, from A. D. Chesterton, Boston Y.C., to Francis 
P. Marsh. She will sail out of Marblehead this summer. 


+ + + 


Walter J. McInnis, of Eldredge-McInnis, Inc., is supervising the ¢00 
struction of one of the biggest new yachts of the year, a 100-foot Diesel 
motor-sailer building at Shelburne, Nova Scotia. This boat will be of 
hard wood construction of the highest type. United States lumber will be 
used. 
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Ir takes a “no fooling,” sea-going paint to stand a season’s gaff! 
That’s why you should give your boat a VALSPAR paint job. 


* VALSPAR topside paints are plenty tough. They'll stand up to 
any kind of beating from scorching sun, oily waters, discoloring 
harbor gases, heat-spitting engine exhausts. Be proud of your 
boat’s appearance, too—in the swankiest regatta or rendezvous. 
Other skippers will tell you: “Man, you’ve got something!” 
THAT’S VALSPAR! 


* There’s a sea-going look about VALSPAR Paints and Varnishes 
that sells you right away! They’re made for all finishing require- 
ments—bottoms, topsides, decks, spars, interiors. Each product 
sea-proved on VALSPAR’S own Test Fleet. Write for free 36 page 
book that covers all phases of boat painting. 


< Vee VALENTINE & COMPANY, INC., 11 E. 36th St., N. Y. City 


* Over A Century of Paint-Making Experience 
In Canada—The Valspar Corporation, Ltd., Toronto 


FOR BOTTOMS - TOPSIDES DECKS - BRIGHTWORK - INTERIORS 
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Improve Your Boats Sailing Ability 


with CROD RID 


SOLID Stainless Steel STAYS 


STREAMLINED — ROUND — SQUARE 








For Modern Racing and Cruising Yachts 


 pewsose non-stretch ROD RIG stays your 
mast rigid and keeps it that way! Wind-tunnel 
tests and performance on a number of outstand- 
ing craft have definitely proved that ROD RIG 
assures the utmost in drive and efficiency of the 
sails. 

Available for all types of craft from a Comet 
upwards. Standardized on leading stock model 
sailboats. If you’re building a new boat, ask your 
naval architect. If you’re re-rigging, ask your 
yacht yard. 


OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES: 


1. The rigidity makes constant adjustment of 
stays unnecessary. : 

2. Mast remains rigid; utmost efficiency of 
sails is assured. 

3. No splices. No turnbuckles, except on 
smallest of boats. 

4. Wind resistance approximately 14 that of 
cable of same strength. 

5. Modern and attractive in appearance. 

6. Adds immeasurably to the appearance of 
any sail or power yacht of modern design. 

7. Economical — See prices below. 


ROD RIG also available for headstays and 
permanent backstays. 


Made of finest quality aircraft stainless 
steel. 





We also build streamlined spreaders. 





ECONOMY 
& PERMANENCY 
with ROD RIG 


— as low as — 
COMET....... $35 
oe Sere $70 
6 METRE..... $170 
8 METRE..... $225 


less tangs 











Write for Data Sheet, 
giving us rigging 


dimensions 


Marine Department 


PENNSYLVANIA 
AIRCRAFT 
SYNDICATE 


Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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Edward L. Bigelow and F. Wadsworth Busk, of Boston, have ordered 
one of the new Alden-designed 31-foot Malabar, Jr., cutters, which are 
being built by the Bristol Yacht Yard, South Bristol, Maine. Both are 
members of the Manchester Yacht Club. John G. Alden reports the sale 
of the 43-foot schooner Discovery IJ, from F. J. Dion, of Salem, to A. G. B. 
Steel, of Philadelphia. Her home port will be Bristol, R. I. 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Malcolm Lamborne, Jr. 


HE Don Q Permanent Trophy, brought to these shores last February 

from Puerto Rico by Edward K. Merrill, of the Riverton Y.C., has 
already begun a tour of clubs and Comet fleets that before next September 
promises to rival the concert tour of a great artist. The Riverton club, late 
in February, held its annual dinner. The trophy was exhibited and a wel- 
coming celebration given Merrill and his crew, Miss Nancy Landis. At a 
meeting of the Raritan Bay Y.R.A. at Perth Amboy, N. J., in March, 
the prize was displayed and movies of the 1935 and 1938 Nationals were 
shown by Joe Fernandes, association president and head of the Raritan 
Bay Comet region. An attractive layout of photographs taken in San 
Juan during the regatta has been prepared to accompany the trophy. 


+ + + 


The Talbot County Comet fleet, hosts for this year’s National Cham- 
pionships, will hold its five elimination races off Oxford, Md., over the 
Fourth of July, thus avoiding any conflict with the weekly races of the 
Tred Avon Yacht Club in which local Comets usually compete. Two 
Solomons Island, Md., Comets have joined the local fleet. 


ae: Sar 


With three thriving fleets on the island and the class certain to spread 
to other sailing centers thereabouts, the appointment of Commodore Luis 
Santaella as vice president of the newly created West Indian region was an 
obvious and wise selection. During the recent regatta in Puerto Rico, 
charters were presented to the Guanajibo Y.C., at Mayaguez, and the 
Ponce Y.C. fleet, at Ponce. There are now eighteen Comets on the island, 
with Senator Pedro Serralles buying the new boat of Dr. John Copeland, 
of Auburn, N. Y. Luis Antonio Santaella has ordered an Oxford Comet 
from the States. 

= See See 

Wade Rapprich, vice president of the Western region, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Cleveland Y.C. race committee. He holds a sim- 
ilar office with the Rocky River Comet fleet. The latter group has elected 
N. C. Foster as fleet captain; P. W. Wilson, Jr., fleet lieutenant; and C. R. 
Larsen, secretary. 

+ + + 


Central New York State fleets are coming out of their long winter freeze 
with rumors flying thick and fast of new additions. The Red Jacket 
Y.C., of Seneca Falls, will shortly apply for a Comet charter; its three 
boats of last year are to be increased to eight. Four or five new boats are 
in prospect for the Owasco Y.C. fleet, near Auburn. The Skaneateles Lake 
sailors held a meeting last month to plan for an early pre-season series. On 
Cazenovia Lake, the fleet is expecting a number of additions, with Budge 
Smith, winner of the C.N.Y.Y.R.A. championship in 1937, again out 0 
win. 

oe ade 


Among Comet skippers of the Medford Boat Club fleet, West Medford, 
Mass., selected as flag officers of the club were Steve Holt, vice com- 
modore, and. Bill Neilson, fleet captain. Regional Vice President Sam 
Lanza has appointed John J. Nelson, of West Medford, official measurer 
of the area. 

ee 


The Potomac River Comet fleet will begin its spring series of races il 
Washington on April 16th. The races will also serve as fleet eliminations 
for the Nationals. At least two new boats are expected to be completed i 
time for the series, Ernie Covert’s, which he has built himself, and Leslie 
Wright’s which has been ordered from Oxford, Md. Verner Smythe’s 
champion Sassy Too, back from Puerto Rico after an extended stay on a 
island, will probably be raced by Cushing Daniel. 


- a ae 


George Barnes, of Skaneateles, N. Y., and his Comet Southerly have 
been declared the winner of the 1938 High Point Trophy, according # 
final tabulations just released by Charles Fox, chairman of that committee. 
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Sensational new Chris-Craft Clippers—25-ft. overall 
with sleeping accommodations for 4—60 or 95 h.p. 
motors—speeds up to 22 m.p.h.—priced from $1650, 


see your Chris-Craft 
Dealer NOW... low winter 
prices are guaranteed 
only until April 29” 19593 





New 19-ft. Custom Runabout—$1650. Other new 
Runabouts and Racing Runabouts from 1514 to 27-ft. 
with speeds up to 50-52 m.p.h.—priced from $955. 


New 21-ft. DeLuxe Utility Boats (with and without 
built-in cabin) priced from (built-in cabin extra) 
$1495. Other new Utility Boats priced as low as $955. 


New 29-ft. Single Cabin and 29-ft. Enclosed Cruisers 
—hbig husky boats, sturdily built and beautifully fin- 
inate Economical to operate. Priced from $2850. 


Above. New 33-ft. Enclosed Cruiser — priced from 
$4690. Left. New 41-ft. Double Cabin Enclosed Bridge 
Cruiser—priced from $9350. Write for plans of 
mew 48 and 55-ft. Motor Yachts priced from $16,900. 


Buy your Chris-Craft NOW to a | h : ' 1] 
insure prompt delivery. See 
the nearest Chris-Craft Dealer a 


today and select your boat 


ie ts eds Sela CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, DETROIT ROAD, ALGONAC, MICH. 


“" sak Haak ‘wiseie eek hk Displays: New York, N. Y.— 83 E. 45th Street - Chicago, Illinois 
cups-CRNFT FOR (383 Write for Free booklet today. 1200 S. Michigan Avenue - Miami Beach, Fla.—1742 Alton Road 


WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 





Get her ready for the wale 


.BE SURE THERE’S 
A SETH THOMAS 
ABOARD!” 





No. 44 WHEEL SHIP'S 
BELL CLOCK—8-day 
movement—and BA- 
ROMETER to match. 
$110. Separately (a) 
Clock, $60; (b) Barom- 
eter, $50. 


bs your boat’s been calked, painted and made ready to take 
the water distinguish its interior with a sea-faring Seth 
Thomas Clock. There’s a tang of the sea, the glamour of sailing, 
in these fine Marine Clocks by Seth Thomas. 


You'll find the No. 44 Ship’s Bell clock with plain or wheel 
bezel and fine 8-day jeweled movement an ideal choice. And 
there’s a handsome weather barometer in case to match. For boats 
afloat—for homes and clubs with a seaward longing, Seth Thomas 
is the favorite. 


Ask your dealer or write for illustrated Marine Clock booklet. 
There are Seth Thomas clocks with both 1-day and 8-day move- 
ments, with and without the ship’s bell strike. Seth Thomas 


Clocks, Dept. AA, Thomaston, Conn., a Division of General Time 
Instruments Corporation. 


(c) No. 44 SHIP’S BELL CLOCK with 
plain bezel and 8-day movement. 
$55. BAROMETER to match. $40. 


(d) MERRIMAC WHEEL with I-day "a 
ship's bell strike. $25. : 


SETH THOMAS 
é Vyc hs 


EIGHT DAY KEY-WOUND 





SELF-STARTING ELECTRIC 
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Comet No. 1, “‘Zoca,” is still going strong. She is owned by 
Mrs. Maria Wheeler, of Oxford, Md. 


Barnes’ score was 170514{5 points. Approximately five tallies behind was 
William Knight, Jr., from Wyandotte, Mich., of the Grosse Isle fleet. 
Another four points behind is MacLee Henney, from the Leatherlips 
Y.C. fleet, of Columbus, Ohio. The first Eastern Comet, in fourth position, 
was Roger Willcox’s Scud, of the Richmond County fleet, Staten Island, 
N. Y. Here are the first fifteen leaders: 


Southerly, George Barnes, Skaneateles, N. Y.....................17051%5 
Little Burp, William W. Knight, Jr., Wyandotte, Mich............1700 % 
Zefr, MacLee Henney, Columbus, Ohio .................00.0005- 1696 4% 
Hoot, Timer Warns, (arent Bale, 6, 15s ee ee cs cae es 1674 4% 
Restless, Richard Claver, Rochester, N. Y...............0..00-00: 16621); 
Big Gus, Milton Knight, Perrysburg, Ohio....................... 1650 %{o 
Diablo, Crosby Keller, Rossford, Ohio..................00 2c e eee 1648 4% 
Cenier, yma Gone, Tone, TN. Yi ss. ee bs cee 1644 % 
Marglo-Too, Marjorie Moore, Red Bank, N. J.................... 1641 % 
Mac, Charles F. Mackay, Little Silver, N. J.....................1687 &% 
Sea Witch, Stanley Guernsey, Gross Ile, Mich.................... 16331 %> 
Heils Bells, Hudson Wilson, Jr., Ithaca, N. Y....................- 1632 \% 
Sirsus, Delos Humphrey, Rome,.N. Y¥...... 2... 0. ceca cede lees 1629 % 
Escargot, Warner Willcox, Great Kills, S.I....................... 1622 % 
Whimbrel, S. C. Voorhees, Bridgehampton, L. I.................. 1617145 
ge. ote 


Frank Rogers of Lorain, Ohio, newly elected commodore of the Lorain 
Yacht Club, was killed in an automobile accident on February 19th. He 
was the spark plug of sailing around Lorain. Although a young maz, he 
had raced Stars for years and was one of the founders of the Lorain Comet 
fleet and had served as its measurer. 


New Cruising Charts Available 


THE 1939 edition of Texaco Cruising Charts is now on the press and will 
be available for general distribution the latter part of April. 
Completely revised, the new charts are seven in number, covering the 

Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, the Hudson River and Great Lakes, and Long 

Island Sound. Tide tables for 1939 appear on the reverse sides of charts 

covering coastal waters. 

The Long Island cruising chart has been completely redrawn in the new 
edition and covers the waters from New York to Block Island. A consid- 
erable amount of additional data is shown, including the flashes of the 
principal lights, characteristics of buoys, and fog signals of the moré 
important points. A complete yacht club listing, fishing grounds index, 
and current diagrams of New York Harbor and Long Island Sound are 
also shown. 

Texaco Cruising Charts are issued as a supplement and not as a sub- 
stitute for U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey charts. The largest possible 
size of type is used in making up the charts so that they are readable 
without the need of resorting to a magnifying glass. Copies of these charts 
may be obtained without cost by writing or calling Texaco Waterway® 
Service, 135 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
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If your lumber dealer can- 
not supply you, write to us 
direct. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 616 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 


MILLS: Algoma, Wis. - Birchwood, Wis. - Seattle, Wash. - Orangeburg, S. C. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: Baltimore - Boston - Brooklyn - Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland 
Detroit - Los Angeles - Newark - New York - Philadelphia - Rochester - San Francisco - Seattle 





SHAKING DOWN FRIENDS 


is no way for a sailor to act 


Smoother sailing for years to 

come—more pleasure for you 

and your friends, popularity 

for your boat—easily assured 
by rubber bearings. 


MARE yours a pleasure boat in fact 
as well as name—assure smoother, 
quieter sailing for years, free from irri- 
tating stern vibration. It’s easy —just 
have your boatyard install Goodrich 
Cutless Bearings of rubber. 


The soft but tough rubber of Cut- 
less Bearings absorbs shaft vibration, 
doesn’t permit it to pass through to 
the hull. Because of the special rubber 
developed for the purpose and because 


” oe 








they are perfectly lubricated by water, 
Cutless Bearings reduce friction and 
sO increase power, and reduce wear 
of bearing and shaft to a minimum. 
Most users find that bearing and shaft 
life are increased as much as 5 times, 
often even 10 times. 


Another reason for long, trouble-free 
life of bearing and shaft is that Cutless 
Bearings prevent scoring. Sand and grit 
which score and cut wood or metal 
—and are held in place to score and 
wear the shaft—cannot harm Goodrich 
rubber...it simply depresses and lets 
the grit roll out and away. 


Now, before you put to sea for the 
season, equip with Goodrich Cutless 
Bearings. Then you'll be all set for years 
with a boat free from annoying stern 
vibration—a boat you and your friends 
will enjoy more and that will cost you 
less to maintain. For full details see 
any boatyard or write for new, interest- 
ing catalogue complete with photo- 
graphs and diagrams. It’s free. Address 


LUCIAN Q. MorrFitTtT, INc. 
National Distributors 
AKRON, OHIO 


Goodrich Gs Bearings 








YACHTING 
DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NEWS 


By Walter X. Brennan 


S the winter season draws to a close, the Detroit area ice yacht fans 
A are a discouraged lot. However, they are already working on new 
contenders for next season. When the Fritz left Lake St. Clair for Madison 
after lifting the Hearst Trophy, the second premier cup the Lake St. Clair 
sailors lost this year, the local fleet formed a picture of an ice yacht grave- 

ard. 

“ Joe Lodge’s Deuce III, which had brought both trophies here last year 
and has introduced the new type mast now adopted by all of the top rank 
boats, stood at the edge of the Lake with a makeshift mast and a cracked 
backbone. Ferdinand, Rex Jacobs’ new defender, which was considered to 
have everything, had a hurriedly made mast and the forward end of the 
backbone solidly bound with surgeon’s tape as the result of last minute 
repairs. Joe Snay’s Gossoon was mastless. Bad luck had dogged the defend- 
ers of the trophies throughout the two series. 

Probably no race was ever won by a slimmer margin than Debutante’s 
victory in the Stuart. The bobstay broke on Buckstaff’s boat as he led 
down wind to the finish line with the score standing two each. Debutante 
could not have been rounded up to come back on the wind had it been 


necessary to sail farther. 
a ap 


Plans for next year’s invasion of the Wisconsin ice by the locals include 
a rebuilt and possibly a new Deuce, a rebuilt Ferdinand, which looked the 
best of the fleet in the tune-ups, a reconditioned Gossoon and a new boat of 
new design by Russell Pouliot. Toronto ice yachtsmen attended the local 
races and will, no doubt, file entries next season. It is possible that Toledo 
will have a representative on Wisconsin ice next season in quest of the big 


time trophies. 
a ee 


Andy Langhammer, active Detroit River sailor, is having a new 37-footer 
built by Herman Lund, of Erie, Pa. Langhammer sailed in the Mackinac 
Race for the first time last year with his Rambler IV. 


+ + + 


Bruce MacKinnon, vice commodore of the Mackinac Island Y. C,, 
has purchased a Privateer sloop, from the Bingham Boat Works, Detroit, 


for use at the island. 
+ + + 


The Buckeye Lake Y. C., Columbus, Ohio, will concentrate on Lyman 
15-foot cats for future club races. A number of members have ordered craft 


for early summer delivery. 
ee ale 


Seaplane flying promises to become of some interest to yachtsmen this 
season. At Toledo, a group led by the Knights of Meridian fame, is building 
a seaplane ramp and harbor facilities. With four or five aeroplanes to be 
put on floats this year at Detroit, boat yards in the vicinity are considering 
the possibilities in this field and are planning ramps and convenient gas 


pump installations. 
ig tae a 


It will be interesting to watch the competition among three new 30-foot 
cruising sloops to be delivered to Mentor Harbor Y. C. members this 
summer. One is by Sparkman & Stephens, one by Charles D. Mower and 
one is a product of the Buechler Boat Works, of Fairport, Ohio. 


+ + + 


With a new Leudtke Brothers Inter-Lake cat boat under construction 
for F. C. Robinson, of Sandusky, Ohio, the class enthusiasts see renewed 


interest in that division. 
+ + + 


Rear Commander William K. Anderson, U.S.P.S., has been appointed 
power boat regatta committee chairman for the I. L. Y. A. regatta m 
August. This should assure a revival of interest in the power boat events. 
The Inter-Lake regatta at Put-In-Bay boasts of staging the first interclub 
power boat races in America, back at the turn of the century, and the first 
outboard races in the early twenties. The power boat enthusiasts have 
hoped for a long time to see this interest renewed. 
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Heary M. Devereux, designer and owner of the 
yawl ‘“‘Nedumo”, says: “Products of The American Brass 
Company have always given perfect service.”’ 


Like so many other prominent boat 
designers and builders, Henry M. 
Devereux has for years specified Ana- 
conda Metals in craft from his board. 
So it is significant that in his own 
yawl, ‘“‘Nedumo”, Mr. Devereux has 
insisted on proven non-rust products 
for her fastenings and fittings. 

From truck to keel, wherever 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY - 
In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Lid., New Toronto, Ont. + Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


strength, resistance to corrosion and 
absolute trustworthiness are needed, 
you can find Anaconda Copper Alloys 
on this well known yawl. Her plank- 
ing and deck are fastened with screws 
of Everdur Copper-Silicon Alloy. All 
the hull strapping is likewise Everdur 
—and the masthead fitting as well. 

For lead keel and various other 


A naval Architect 
designs his OWN boat— 


Anaconda metals from 
truck to keel 


465" yawl NEDUMO, 
designed and owned by 
Henry M. Devereux of 
Citvlsland,N.Y.,and 
built by the T. A. Kyle 
Company at City Is- 
land. Launched May 
28, 1938, she bas a 
loadwaterline of 34 
a beam of 11', a draft 
of 6'10", and ber sail 
area is 995 sq. ft. 


bolts, Tobin Bronze was used. Be- 
sides being the most widely accepted 
metal for propeller shafting, Tobin 
Bronze is a favorite with boat build- 
ers and designers for special fasten- 
ings and fittings. It is advantageously 
used where high resistance to im- 
pingement is needed in combination 
with qualities of tough- 

ness and good resistance _ 


to salt water corrosion. 

39164 

Visit the Copper & Brass Industry 

Exhibit in “on Metals Building, 
New York World’s Fair —1939. 


ON. Y. W. F. 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
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Perrit Copper Bottom paints are 
sure death to Teredos, barnacles and 


all other pesky marine growths. 


There’s a world of economy, too, 
for Pettit Marine Paints spread easier 
—cover more square feet per gallon 
—and keep the bottom clean longer. 


PETTIT PAINT COMPANY, INC. 
505-519 Main St. Belleville, N. J. 


“We have covered the 
Waterfront since 1861”" 


“PAINT i) | ene 
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Builders of the 


[ OCATED on the Detroit River, directly e 
across from the Detroit Yacht Club, 
Fisher Boat Works is “Boat Headquarters” °58” 


in Detroit. Write for our four-page illustrated 
list of hundreds of used power and sail (John L. Hacker, N.A., 
boats. Complete service facilities. designed) 





ELCO e CHRIS-CRAFT e CAPE COD e OLD TOWN e WEEK-ENDER 
GRAY MARINE (Gen. Motors Diesels) e DELCO e DANE RADIO COMPASS 








Our 250-ton marine railway with its direct track launches boats safely and 
quickly from the Fisher yard to the River 





WILLIAM P. FISHER, Pres. RUSSELL J. POULIOT, Vice-Pres. 
DETROIT 
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GREAT LAKES BREEZES 
By R. A. Haynie 


HE Mackinac Cup Committee has announced that yachts of 30 feet 

over all length and over will be eligible to race in the Cruising Division 
in the Mackinac Race. This action was taken after a thorough study of the 
existing fleets of yachts, which showed that there were quite a number of 
smaller yachts that are seaworthy, and just as capable of distance racing 
as the larger yachts. 

Development of the several small stock cruising yachts by well-known 
naval architects indicated that small yachts will be increasingly popular, 


+ + + 


Another 22-Square-Metre yacht has been added to the Sheridan Shore 
fleet, Naia having been purchased by David Champlin and Julian Smith. 
With the two previously announced, a third establishes a class, which 
should grow. 

In this connection, the Columbia Yacht Club will start the ‘‘22’s” as 
a separate class in the annual Michigan City Race, and it is expected 
that the Lake Macatawa ‘‘22’s” will come over for the race. 


+ + + 


The Yacht Racing Union of the Great Lakes has announced that the 
Barthel Trophy Races will be sailed off Rochester on August 24th, 25th, 
26th, with the Rochester Yacht Club as host. 

On the same dates, the Cleveland Yacht Club will conduct a series of 
races in Class R yachts for a special trophy, the series to be sailed in the 
manner that has proved so successful in the Barthel races, 7.e., crews 
representing the three associations comprising the Y.R.U. will sail in yachts 
provided by the Cleveland Club. 


+ + + 


The Jackson Park Yacht Club has announced that it has scheduled a 
series of races for Eight-Metre yachts to be sailed on the same days as the 
Lutz Trophy series for Class Q yachts, September 9th and 10th. 


+ + + 


Marshall Field & Company have opened a marine department on the 
fifth floor of their men’s store, where they will handle yachting specialties, 
gadgets, dinghies and the best in yachtsmen’s clothing. They will also 
carry Lake charts and such books as are necessary for navigation. Tom 
McClure is in charge of the department. 


+ + + 


The Sheridan Shore Yacht Club is discussing ways and means of holding 
their race week again this year, although they had previously announced 
that it would not be held because of lack of proper facilities for accommo- 
dating visiting yachts. There is now a good possibility that the much 
needed dredging will be done early in the season, in which case race week, 
which is the biggest event of its kind in the Star Class, will be held as 


usual. 
+ + + 


The Nimphius Boat Co., of South Milwaukee, is building a modified 
“Tittle Sister” for Leeds Mitchell, of Chicago. To enable this yacht to 
enter the Mackinac Race, Rhodes drew her out to 30 feet on deck by doing 
away with the outboard rudder and giving her the usual counter and 


transoms. 
+ + + 


The Lake Michigan Yachting Association is urging all Congressmen 
in their area to support pending legislation which will exempt all vessels 
under 200 gross tons from the terms of the celebrated Draft Convention 


No. 53. 
+ + + 


There is a movement on the part of some of the members of the South 
Shore Yacht Club to have the deed of gift governing the famous Sylvie’s 
Cup (see YacuT1Nne, February, 1939) changed so that it would be raced for 
over a triangular 30-mile course off Milwaukee, instead of racing across the 
Lake to Grand Haven as is at present called for. It is the opinion of a nul 
ber of Chicago yachtsmen that the change would be undesirable from their 
point of view, there being no incentive to sail their yachts to Milwaukee to 
sail in a club course race, even if it is longer than ordinary. On the othet 
hand, there are many who would go to Milwaukee to participate in the 
race if it'is sailed across the Lake. These overnight races provide sport that 
can never be attained in course racing. 
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Under the Lee of the Longboat 


(Continued from page 76) 


Gulf areas and to and from the Pa- 
cific via the Panama Canal. Only 
pausing to remark that it’s quite a 
long unprotected hike from the Gulf 
of Mexico to Cristobal, I point out 
that at the time this solicitude is be- 
ing displayed toward our shipping 
in Florida, a fixed bridge with 85- 
foot clearance is being built across 
Eggemoggin Reach in Maine, thus 
effectively blocking another inside 
route which in time of war would be 
useful to our domestic shipping. 
You have a choice of two reasons 
for this seeming inconsistency — 
one is that it’s no trouble to blow up 
a bridge in wartime, no matter how 
many millions it cost, and the other 


is that Maine, being Republican, 
will be ceded to the Fascists on the 
declaration of war. 


Somebody told me the other day 
when I wasn’t listening attentively 
that my favorite travel author, 
Richard Halliburton, is planning to 
sail from the Orient in a junk or 
something like that. Maybe it isn’t 
a junk yet. Anyway, Mr. Hallibur- 
ton’s first plan was to sail due East 
across the Pacific. But when he 
learned about the Trade Winds he 
gave up that idea. When last re- 
ported, he had started out and then 
had put back because of a heavy 
rain storm. 


Marlin Tails off Guaymas 


(Continued from page 39) 


running, [ mean just that. I have 
never seen a marlin of any kind go 
faster without jumping. Under the 
boat he went and, after the line had 
been cleared by putting the rod and 
reel in the water, he darted around 
the bow of the boat, making a com- 
plete circle. The Mexican boatmen 
told us that, in all their experience, 
they had never seen a fish act like 
this one. He finally started away 
from San Pedro Island at great 
speed. We ran the boat wide open 
for about fifteen minutes, until he 
cooled off ; after a spasm of jumping, 
he soon became exhausted. Thus 
ended three days of fishing, during 
which our party had boated thirteen 


Atlantic Coast — go “four for noth- 
ing,’ to use a baseball term, four 
strikes but none hooked, to the 
amusement of the Mexican boat 
crew who laughed heartily at our 
efforts. Yet, in three days, I saw 
this same man set the hook into and 
catch five striped marlin that hit 
his bait in succession. The sailfish 
spit out the bait very quickly and 
seem to feel every vibration that 
comes down the line from the reel 
sooner than the marlin, as you slack 
back to them. Mullet is their favor- 
ite bait off Guaymas. 

Of all the piscatorial thrills I ex- 
perienced off Guaymas, I can think 
of none that so fascinated me as the 


F.0.B. FACTORY 


NEW EVINRUDE 
“MATE” WEIGHS 





Here’s the answer to “Who's 





striped marlin. sight of marlin tailing. In the At- ONLY 10 LBS going to row?” .. . let the 
One certainly gets his money’s lantic, when blue marlin are seen sone “Mate” do it! The handiest 
4 worth in thrills and sport with the tailing — which is seldom in south- dinghy motor ever invented! 
: striped marlin found off Guaymas. ern waters—they rarely take a RUNS 10 HOURS ON Just 10 pounds to lift or carry 
1 Just to satisfy my curiosity as to bait. My experience has been that A SINGLE GALLON ' 10h 
4 their jumping ability, I watched Florida sailfish show scant interest ; aes a ity Soceeieg: — 
four of them going through their in the angler’s bait when on the sur- a single gallon of fuel . .. starts like a dream and 
gymnastics and counted more than face. In the North, blue marlin drives a chunky, loaded dinghy up to 4 miles an hour! 
thirty jumps apiece, each one com- never strike when tailing and this is 5 Bes . 
i pletely clear of the water. usually true of white marlin any- It's grand auxiliary power for small sail 
| The heaviest tackle needed is where, except at Ocean City, Md. craft, too .. . wonderfully easy to stow, 
24-thread line on a 9/0 or 10/0 reel, Off Guaymas, however, if you can and to slip on the transom when the 
i be — re and 18- ee boat - — wind fails. And for larger tenders and 
read with a 12-ounce tip is per- _ position, eighty per cent of the mar- ‘ , Winewde ” " 
fect. The depth of water averages lin and Pacific sailfish will go to the - —— ees * d parbleosinens 
a about 250 feet, so the fish cannot baits. These fish are usually swim- a ee _Pop 
Js give particular difficulty by getting ming down wind when on the sur- everywhere for small-boat service. 
a far down. They put on a grand face; if there is no breeze, they 
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NOW... AN ELTO FOR ONLY *29°" 


New Elto”Cub” tips the scales at exactly 812 
pounds, and gives excellent pe: us on 
= small dinghies. Write for Evinrude and Elto 

catalogs, Boat Directory and handy Boat-and- 
Motor Selector—all Free! Address, EVINRUDE 
MOTO 4044 N. 27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


three way fight: jumping repeatedly, 
Tunning on the surface and then 
sounding. If you want to catch one 
th on 9-thread line, here is your op- 
i, portunity, for hooked fish in these 


sometimes appear to be merely 
idling, as broadbill swordfish do. 
To me, the greatest thrill of the 
trip was the sight of three of these 
wonderful fighters lying evenly side 











waters have rarely been attacked by 





a by side, scarcely four feet apart and = iam marcos seer 
7 sharks. barely moving; and then, as we put 3 

4 The Pacific sailfish we encoun- the baits in front of them, first one, E V | N 34 U D | > 
it io Were extremely difficult to then the second and then the third 

ty — Next to the broadbill sword- gave their tails a similar twitch, NINE GREAT EVINRUDES TO CHOOSE FROM 
a sh and blue marlin, they are,inmy raised their dorsal fins in unison and 

a psc ae harder to hook than any of _ started for our bait. Although I had 

hat ¢ bilifish family I have fished for. never witnessed such a sight before, 


In one day, I saw Pam Blumenthal 
~ one of the best fishermen on the 


it is no uncommon occurrence in 
these waters. 
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i There's no need for a larger boat — 


—~no treason to buy a smaller one! | 





Comfortable inner-spring berths to sleep as many -as six when you invite 
friends on a cruise; trim galley—well-lighted, cross-ventilated and with headroom 
to spare; ample built-in locker space throughout the boat; spacious, well-arranged 
“living-room cabin’? with a wealth of luxurious appointments. One man can step 
to the controls and feel her “big boat’ steadiness, her “big boat’ sea-ability— 
and thrill to her speed and ease of handling. She’s the ideal size cruiser and 


she’s YOURS at a price far below what you’d expect to pay! We’re ready 


to rush your free Catalog F to you by return mail! 















wiscoMSTA 
OSRIE 


7 Single 3 Four 
cyl. cyl. 
1to 8 H.P. 8 to 35H. P. 
All 4-Cycle All 4-Cycle 





“THERE 1S NO SUBSTITUTE FOR QUALITY” 


“‘For best performance and absolute reliability, 
your inboard engine must be a WISCONSIN” 


Inboard boating is sure to establish new records this season. 
The reasons are obvious; it is the most practical, economi- 
cal and grief-free type of transportation for the sportsman, 
fisherman, or pleasure seeker. For the boat rental establish- 
ment, nothing but the inboard type should be considered. 
Make no mistake, the real safe investment for your sum- 
mer’s convenience and pleasure is the inboard. 

BUT: See to it that the power plant is a WISCONSIN air-cooled 

engine — the only air-cooled inboard engineered for marine use. 


*Ask us for specification catalog M-500. 


ISCONSIWN AIR-COOLED ENGINES 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORP., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

















YACHTING 


Sprucing Up the Power Plant 


(Continued from page 43) 


the exhaust pipe takes a concen- 
trated beating and is often the first 
thing in an engine to go bad. If 
your engine is more than two years 
old, investigate this section. Then 
open up the cooling water bypass 
at the point where it enters the 
exhaust line. Salt incrustations may 
have formed here which, if allowed 
to continue, will cause back pres- 
sure and excessive corrosion. 

Mufflers seldom cause much 
trouble but it will be well to check 
back along the whole exhaust line 
for evidences of loose or leaky con- 
nections and to make certain that 
heat and vibration have not loos- 
ened up the fitting which carries 
the exhaust line through the plank- 
ing or transom. 

The most important elements of 
the electrical system are the bat- 
teries, the generator and the dis- 
tributor. If your batteries have not 
been under the care of a competent 
battery service man over the 
winter, and kept nearly fully 
charged at all times, you had best 
put them through several cycles of 
charge and discharge, taking note 
of how each cell takes the charge 
and how well it holds it. There is 
nothing on a boat more provoking 
than battery trouble; if you are 
going to need a new battery during 
the season, you might as well start 
off with it. Clean the battery 
terminals and coat them with 
vaseline to prevent corrosion before 
connecting them. 

If you have ever experienced 
starting difficulties due to insuffi- 
cient power from the battery, or 
have noticed that it takes an ab- 
solutely full charge to turn your 
motor over, have a look at your 
starter cables. Long ones may be 
responsible for a voltage drop of as 
much as 50 per cent. In such cases, 
revamping of the engine room lay- 
out to put the batteries closer to 
the starter is worth serious consid- 
eration. If you are renewing any 
of these cables, remember that it 
requires husky wire and good con- 
nections to stand the wallop of 
current necessary to turn over a 
cold engine. 

Commutators and brushes on 
starter and generator should be 
cleaned and these important but 
often neglected accessories treated 
to a few drops of lubricating oil. 
Don’t tinker with the charging 
rate of the generator unless you 
know exactly what you are doing 
and remember that many a battery 
has been ruined by rapid evapora- 
tion of battery water caused by an 
excessive generator charging rate. 

The condition of the breaker 
points in your distributor can have 
considerable effect on engine effi- 
ciency. It’s not much of a trick to 
shine them up with a bit of emery 


cloth but, again, don’t do any ex- 
perimenting on resetting the points 
without expert assistance. 

Over the winter, corrosion and 
stickiness may have attacked the 
automatic spark advance used on 
many of the newer engines, so it 
is well to get after that, too, with 
a few drops of oil. 

Spark plugs are a most important 
cog in efficient engine performance, 
Scraping and washing with gasoline 
cleans them up pretty well but a 
good ignition service or auto repair 
shop will probably have a quicker 
and more thorough method avail- 
able. Plugs with cracked insulation 
should be replaced. Your engine 
instruction book should be con- 
sulted for the proper gap to be used 
in your plugs. Calipers or thickness 
gauges will enable you to set these 
gaps. 

If your engine room is adequately 
ventilated, there probably is little 
in this particular system which re- 
quires attention. But if you have 
any doubts about the number or 
adequacy of ventilating ducts, it 
might be well to install new ones. 
At least one of these should be led 
down under the engine room floor 
into the bilge. An excellent safety 
precaution for all small engine 
compartments is an exhaust fan 
which can be switched on for a few 
minutes prior to starting the engine 
to suck out any fumes which may 
have collected. 

Throttle and gear lever controls 
are readily attacked by ‘‘over the 
winter” stickiness and stiffness. If 
you had no difficulties on that score 
last season the chances are all that 
is needed is a little oil and a few 
limbering-up exercises. But light 
and ill-supported control rods and 
levers are a fault of a great many 
boats. They result in jerky, jammed 
and uncertain handling that may 
be the cause of a serious accident. 
In adjusting throttle controls, line 
things up so that a considerable 
section of the control quadrant is 
utilized in bringing the engine from 
idling to about one-third or one 
half speed as that is the span 1 
which easy, smooth operation 18 
most important. 

Removal of carbon and grinding 
of valves is a fairly simple process 
which even an inexperienced person 
need not hesitate to tackle provided 
he has the services of some one who 
has done it before to help remove 
the valves and replace and adjust 
them. The only special tools t* 
quired are a valve spring coir 
pressor and a gauge for setting the 
push rod clearances. After removilé 
the head and putting the nuts. 
spark plugs and other fittings wher 
they won’t get lost, you can get 
after the inside of the cylinders, the 
tops of the pistons and the cylindet 
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MALABAR, JR. 
31/4” x 29/1" x 8/6" x 4’ 8” 


Able, sturdy, comfortable. Three berths, 
$3450. (Slightly extra with four berths, or 


for Great Lakes delivery.) 4-22 motor. $5900. 


New circulars 


on request 





COASTWISE 
36’ 5” x 26’ x 9/9" x 5’ 3” 


A smart single handed cutter — graceful, 
roomy, fast and able. Sleeps four. Gray 


John G. Alden 


131 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


OFFSOUNDINGS 
42’ 2" x 29’ 3” x 10’ 6” x 5’ 10” 
Built for comfort — but a dangerous competitor 


in any cruising race. Sleeps five. Gray 4-52 
motor. Cutter $7350. Yawl $7509. 


Branch Office 
545 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 











Old Man Joe Says: 


The U. S. Navy, Coast Guard, Public 
Health Service, foreign navies and 
57 leading engine builders have 
adopted Joe’s Reverse and Reduc- 
tion Gears. Note these two vital 
and exclusive Features below: 





JOES GEARS DRIVE DIRECT 
1 THRU CLUTCHES Instead of Thru 
Locked Pinion Gears... Patented. 





JOES GEARS LOCK TIGHTLY TO 
9 CRANK SHAFT Instead of Driving 


Patented. 
™—aepceros GEARS 
REDUCTION 


Joes Gears 100% Reverse Speed — Heavy Duty Models 
Joes Gears are not planetary - 


DISTRIBUTORS 


SUTTER BROTHERS J. FRANK KNORR 
New York City Miami, Florida 

W. E. GOCHENAUR MFG. CO. A. H. McLEOD & CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mobile, Ala. 

MAHON & GALL, Inc. W. L. MASTERS & CO. 
Baltimore, Md. Chicago, Ill. 

CURTIS MARINE CO., Inc. HENRY H. SMITH & CO. 
Norfolk, Va. Detroit, Mich. 


GALVESTON MARINE SUPPLY CO. 


Galveston, Texas 








Thru Loose Splines. 








Free, 1939 Vest Pocket ‘‘Rules of the Road’’ 
THE SNOW & PETRELLI MFG. CO. 


21 Fox St., New Haven, Conn. 





YOU KNOW 
IT’S A-E-CO 


ABADAB meets her “’Beauty-Match” 
in an A-E-CO Windlass 





S A-E-CO windlass has 

power for any emergency, 
beauty to match her good lines. To 
be sure of getting both reliable 


power and beauty to match your 





yacht, specify A-E-CO auxiliaries. 


AECO 


ara AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Auxili 
sere 29432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The step-on-the button’’ Type 
2C windlass on ABADAB, 
handles rope, chain or cable. 
ABADAB was built by Mathis. 


Other A-E-CO Products: 
Lo-Hed Hoists, Hele-Shaw 
Fluid Power, Taylor Stokers. 























that’s why 


“year-after- 
year it’s 
PARAGON 
= : . % 
Write for booklet 
PARAGON GEAR WORKS. Ime 910 CUSHMAN ST., TAUNTON, MASS. 


head with a flexible putty knife and 
some steel wool or a wire brush. 
The carbon can be dislodged fairly 
easily, but be sure to remove all 
traces of the dirt and dust and don’t 
leave particles of the steel wool 
within the cylinder. 

Someone with experience can 
show you how to remove the valves. 
Take them out and remove the 
carbon with your scraper and steel 





YACHTING 


degreasing which should precede it, 
Gather up several assorted scrap- 
ers, plenty of old rags, a bucket of 
kerosene and, possibly, one of the 
grease and oil solvents available at 
auto accessory shops. It’s a dirty, 
messy job unless you have been 
unusually careful about keeping the 
bilges and engine clean, but it hag 
to be done as paint won’t stick over 
grease and oil. 
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There are still a good 
many boats in service 
with fire hazards caused 
by improper fuel tank 
fills and vents. Fitting 
out time is an excellent 
opportunity to correct 
such improper installa- 
-tion so that spilled fuel 
and the fumes incident 
to filling go overboard 
and not into the bilges. 
Installations 1 and 2 are 
all right, but 3 and 4 
are dangerous 
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UXILIARY 


A seaworthy little cruiser 
with plenty of speed. 
Four comfortable berths. 
Reasonably priced. Can 
be seen at New Bedford, 
ass. Order now to 
hold low price for spring 
delivery. 























For full particulars write 


B. T. DOBSON 


NEW BEDFORD 
Naval Architect MASS. 
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wool. Then, unless they are badly 
fitted and pockmarked, lapping 
them back into their seats with 
some valve grinding compound will 
be sufficient. This job takes time 
and patience. It is not necessary 
to bear down hard, but use plenty 
of the compound as you spin the 
valve back and forth, as that is 
what does the work. A uniform gray 
iron tone all around the valve and 
its seat is what you are working 
for; a shiny machined finish is un- 
necessary. Badly fitted or pock- 
marked valves will have to be 
reground and that is a job for an 
expert and a shop. 

Be sure to remove every bit of 
the grinding compound with a 
gasoline-soaked rag before replacing 
the valves permanently. Then, with 
the aid of your engine instruction 
book and your “man of experi- 
ence,’ put the valves back and 
adjust them to the proper clear- 
ances. Don’t attempt to put in new 
rings or to perform any of the more 
complicated maneuvers such as re- 
boring cylinders, installing new 
pistons or bearings. Turn such work 
over to your engine dealer or a 
thoroughly competent shop. 

The engine compartment, if not 
the engine itself, should be com- 
pletely repainted every year. This 
job should be left to the end. The 
most important and unpleasant 
part of the job is the cleaning and 


The shaft and propeller are part 
of the power plant and should be 
considered here. It’s a good idea to 
remove the shaft and examine it 
for signs of scoring, although this is 
often difficult because of interfer- 
ence from the rudder or part of the 
cradle. It should be done, however, 
unless you are certain that the 
bearings are in good condition. 

If there was any propeller throb 
last season there is probably some- 
thing out of true:on your wheel, 
even though the difficulty may not 
be visible to the eye. It should be 
removed and turned over to & 
propeller reconditioning concern for 
adjustment. You might be able to 
do the job yourself but recondition- 
ing a propeller is something like 
taking a photograph — anyone can 
click the shutter or do the hammer- 
ing, but it’s setting the lens and 
time of exposure and making other 
adjustments that get a good pic- 
ture. Don’t hammer the propeller 
off the shaft; if it won’t come easily, 
as it probably won’t, borrow 4 
propeller puller from your yard and 
avoid any chance of knocking it 
further out of true. 

Test the bolts holding your strut, 
stern bearing, etc. They may Tf 
quire a little tightening but remem- 
ber that the wood has dried out 
over the winter and will swell agaim 
after launching, so don’t hang on 4 
three-foot wrench in tightening: - 
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This “Four” for skiffs, run- 
abouts and as an auxiliary, 
delivers 58 H.P. Direct drive 
$415. With reduction gear 
$540. 


There's a Lycoming for Your Boat 


Lycoming makes two “Fours”, two “Sixes”, an economical 
“Eight”, a powerful big “Eight”, and a custom built “Twelve”. 
Available with both right and left rotation (except the ‘“Four”’) 
and a choice of reduction gear ratios. Write for fully illus- 
trated catalog and data sheets. 


LYCOMING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Export Office: 44 Whitehall Street, New York City 
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Buying. a Motor. ?—Then 
Compare Them All-This Way 


Compare design. Which is most compact? Compare per- 
formance records for ruggedness, dependability, long life — 
for standing up and delivering power when it’s most needed. 
Then compare weight per horse power. Next check up on 
operating as well as ini- 
tial costs. Make this com- 
parison a complete one. 
Compare Lycoming — com- 
pare them all on every point. 









This sturdy “Six” has 
95 H.P. Ideal for aux- 
iliaries and twin screw 
installations. Direct 
drive $575. With re- 
duction gear $725. 


ENGINES 


THERE’S ONE FOR EVERY TYPE OF BOAT 








KENYON 


Instruments of Precision 


KENYON SPEEDOMETER-LOG OR SPEEDOMETER 
Model SL1 Model H 






















An extremely accurate instrument that The famous Kenyon Speedometer, con- 
constantly indicates the speed of the boat sidered by many ‘as necessary as the 
and the distance covered. A 7-jewel, compass,” should be aboard your boat 


eight-day clock with ship's bell strike is this year. Accurate, dependable and 


urnished as a unit of the instrument. No precision-built, all Kenyon instruments 
spinners or trailing parts to tow. Available reflect craftsmanship and quality workman- 
in speed ranges from 10 to 30 knots. ship. Write us today for further information 


on Kenyon wind and water speed indi- 
cating instruments. 





Have you seen the New Kenyon Calculator? a Calculator, a Course Measurer, a Course 
Protractor — Three Instruments in One! 


—— 








Manufacturers of the Kenyon Anemometer, Wind Direction 
Indicator and Speedometer 


KENYON INSTRUMENT CO. 


273 New York Avenue 
HUNTINGTON, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Made with the latest, modern 
synthetic gums and vehicles. 


Proved by use on ocean liners, 
as well as pleasure craft. 


Easy to apply...assure quicker, 
better boat painting jobs. 


Quick-drying—dust-free in 3 to 
4 hours, hard overnight. 


BR stupvornty resistant to 
weathering ... heat and cold. 


Po Salt repellent...unaffected by | PLEASURE CRAFT 
alternate wetting and drying. — A | PIMISHES 


Resistant to discoloring action 
of harbor and marsh gases. 


Greater durability under stif- 
fest conditions of wear and tear. 


for all facts about Sherwin-Williams Pleasure 
Craft Finishes. Address The Sherwin-Williams 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and all principal cities. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PLEASURE CRAFT FINISHES 
i eke 
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STAMFORD-VINEYARD 
CLASS B-BERMUDA 

RACE, 1938 2 
ST. PETERSBURG-HAVANA _ 

RACE. 1939 : 
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PRESCOTT WILSON 


Incorporated 


acht Sailnakers 


NEW YORK CITY 





pe Inboard Powered 


Utility Boat $160 


For ONLY 


ES sir! The GIBBS POWER SEA-SKIFF is a 100% inboard motor 
boat, ideal for general utility, picnicking, fishing or day cruising on 
coastal or inland waterways. Ruggedly built along the lines of a 
dory, you can launch it right through the breakers, yet it draws very little 
water and may be used on the shallowest lakes or creeks without damage 
to the propeller which is protected by a heavy bronze skeg. It is pow- 
ered with a well-known, instant starting, 4-cycle, smooth running and 
thoroughly dependable engine, and will cruise up to 60 miles on one 






U P ae) gallon of gasoline. You can troll all day at one-mile an hour or cruise at 
full speed. It's light in weight, yet is built to last a lifetime. Five Models 
— boat illustrated at top is the 16-foot standard model; on the left you 
see the 14-foot double cockpit De Luxe model. Write today for illus- 
trated literature. 


MILES 
ON 
ONE 


World’s Fastest Selling Inboard Motor Boat 


GIBBS 


GAS ENGINE COMPANY OF FLORIDA 


Gibson Street , Jacksonville, Florida 
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OF GASOLINE 















Outside stuffing boxes have to be 
attended to in the yard but, unless 
you are sure that yours needs re- 
packing, it’s best to let it alone, or 
merely tighten it up a littl. An 
inside stuffing box can best be ad- 
justed after launching although, if 
you are certain that repacking is 
necessary, do it in the yard. 
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In conclusion, let us not forget 
that too much adjustment and 
tinkering can be just as harmful to 
an efficiently operating engine as 
too little. And, if you have any 
questions, the answers to which 
you are uncertain about, get in 
touch with a good mechanic, the en- 
gine dealer, or manufacturer. 


Make Your Boat Your Summer Home! 


(Continued from page 63) 


than either the motor-sailer or the 
auxiliary. Built to run on an even 
keel, the motor cruiser design lends 
itself to both straighter ends and 
more freeboard, adding materially to 
the comparative capacity below 
decks as well as making full head- 
room possible in boats of moderate 
dimensions. 

The motor-sailer is, theoretically, 
exactly what the term implies — a 
compromise between a motor boat 
and a sail boat. She has some of the 
advantages of each and some dis- 
advantages peculiar to her own 
limitations. For our purpose, she 
offers a boat which can sail and at 
the same time provide better ac- 
commodations and headroom, size 
for size, than an auxiliary. The 
auxiliary is, of course, the type of 
craft for the dyed-in-the-wool sailor, 
who will not compromise the de- 
lights of full sailing qualities even 
for the sake of comfort. If his boat 
is big enough and the number of 
people on board small enough, he 
has nothing to worry about. It is 
only when he is limited to a small 
sail boat by pocketbook or by draft 
demanded by his cruising ground, 
that he may feel cramped. 

To return, for a moment, to a 
more general consideration of liv- 
ableness, I would rank full head- 
room first among the requirements. 
Any boat with full headroom will 
offer comfortable quarters at least 
for two, and you can go on from 
there. In a recent article, ‘Comfort 
in the Cabin Cruiser” (YACHTING, 
January, 1939), I discussed in some 
detail various factors for making 
your yacht more livable and, among 
other things, the importance of 
not overcrowding your boat was 
stressed. If you are to live aboard 
for a considerable period of time, 
this is increasingly important. For 
example, if four can take a short 
cruise comfortably in a 35-foot 
yacht, that’s about the right size 
for two to live in, and so forth. 
Lest you get the impression that if 
two need a 35-foot boat, four will 
need a 70-footer, be reassured by 
the fact that quarters increase in 
capacity about as the cube of the 
length and sixth power of the beam! 

In general, you should at least 
have separate quarters for each two 
persons; ;double the locker space 
required for ordinary cruising (if 
that doesn’t seem feasible on the 


boat you are looking at, consider 
turning one stateroom into a big 
locker); a galley with a big range 
(the range preferably transferable 
from liquid or gas to coal) and with 
plenty of ice box and stowage space, 
but not with so much room that 
you rattle around in a rough sea; 
and a good sized bridge deck or 
cockpit where you can loaf and 
invite your soul. On an auxiliary, a 
‘““doghouse”’ is a great help in mak- 
ing the boat livable. 

In fact, it is surprising to me that 
more auxiliaries do not carry “dog- 
houses.”’ Even on small yachts, 
with slight rearrangements of the 
plans, provision can be made for a 
doghouse, and it will prove a god- 
send. Not only does it give a con- 
venient place for the Skipper to 
take his ease and, at the same time, 
keep an eye on things, but it is an 
excellent place to keep the ship’s 
clock, charts for immediate refer- 
ence, signal flags, and Other para- 
phernalia which are apt to be needed 
in a hurry by the watch. 

You cannot expect to get the 
same space for the same money in 
boats of the above types as you can 
in a summer cottage because the 
foundations (hull) of a boat are far 
more expensive to build than the 
hull (foundations) of a cottage. As 
already suggested, you must get 
some of your sense of space from 
the fact of being on the water. On 
the other hand, the purchase price 
of a ‘‘second hand” cottage changes 
not with age but with the fluctua- 
tions of the real estate market, 
whereas the purchase price of 4 
good second hand boat is on the 
toboggan from the time she 3 
launched (except in the case of rac- 
ing yachts with championship re¢- 
ords). If you watch the yacht mar- 
ket, therefore, you may get a chance 
to pick up something to suit your 
fancy at a ridiculously low figure. 
For example, there was a 65-foot 
yacht, reported in fair condition, t0 
go at a sheriff’s sale for “not less 
than $300.00.” A fine 70-foot auxtl- 
iary was sold a couple of years 280 
for $2,500! 

Such plums are not, of course, 
be found hanging from every tre; 
and you should have a thord 
survey made of any second 
boat you buy, anyway, to protect 
yourself against defects which may 
be unduly expensive to rectify: 
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seasons, 


27’ 0” x 23’ 6” x 8’ 10” x 4’ 4” 














You will appreciate these features 


@ Large cabin with full headroom throughout 

@ 48” galley, completely equipped, spacious lockers 
@ Sleeps 4, with private stateroom forward 

@ Large cockpit, self bailing, wide side decks 


@ Mahogany planking, Everdur fastenings, Gray 
**Sea Scout.’? Egyptian yacht duck sails 


@ PRICE $3,385.00 F. O. B., FULLY EQUIPPED 


yi Bon Voyager and Viking 


DISTINCTIVE CRUISING AUXILIARIES IN THE 
MODERATE PRICE RANGE 


Bon Voyager is a proven deep-water auxiliary, able and fast, 
and offering real comfort for owner and guests. Modestly 
priced, she has been an outstanding small yacht value for two 


Viking is a new and distinctive departure in medium sized 
cruising yachts, being a fast, sea-kindly, double-ender, de- 
signed primarily for congenial living afloat, but definitely a 
contender in any cruiser race. Her modern cutter rig offers 
great flexibility in either working or racing sails with the 
simplicity of handling so desirable in 
owner-sailed yachts. 


Bon Voyager may be inspected in Philadelphia 
or New York by appointment. Write now. 


JOHN H. WELLS, INC. 


11 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY ioe r 
= ss : 
MOTOR BOAT SALES & SERVICE ee i iE ci 


DOOR 36, NAVY PIER, CHICAGO 


EDGAR Cc. VAN DYKE, JR. @ Full headroom throughout 


1110 LAND TITLE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA @ Available with Diesel engine 






























































Some of the “‘Viking’s’”’ features 


@ Large deckhouse with lounge 
@ Accommodations for 4-5 


@ Completely furnished and equipped 
@ Chart table, writing desk 


@ PRICES START AT $7500, FULLY EQUIPPED 
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The Sute Math of the Modern Yacht 


Py Asouss a yacht is so much easier, so much more fun, with 
Bendix Controls! No lagging response, no rattling or jamming! 
Hydraulic for throttles, vacuum-electric power for reverse-gear. For 
gasoline and diesel use. Fully automatic compass-course steering. 


GET THIS FREE LAYOUT MANUAL! 


Write for new 1939 Power Craft Control Book with 
details and data on all controls and pictures of famous 
yachts with this equipment. 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
MARINE DIVISION 
744 Lexington Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ECLIPSE Air-Cooled and Electric OUTBOARD MOTORS 


Sage PQee ten 120% ce Sees 
N 


ew 22 and 5 HP Air-Cooled Inboards! Write 














































Watersmeet-Greenhaven, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


F R Summer — shore front estate — one of the most lux- 
OR KENT urious to be found anywhere — 40 minutes by train, 
motor or commuting yacht to center of New York City. 


10 acres of land and water grant — private harbor —deep water 
yacht landing, and bathing beach — open sound and still water lake. 
Extensively cultivated flower gardens to water's edge. Residence 
English Tudor. Completely equipped to suit the most fastidious taste, 
and though it has a large number of rooms, the place can be main- 
tained by a small staff of help. 5 master bedroom suites and baths — 


all facing the open water. Can be seen at any time by appointment. 


Apply Vivian Green, 45 West 34th St. Wisconsin 7-4400, or 
Mamaroneck 2186, cr your own Broker 
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KYANIZE 
MARINE PRODUCTS 


Spar Varnish 
Copper Bottom 
Boat Deck Paint 
Engine Enamel 
Paint Remover 
Yacht Whites 
Cabin Enamels 
Hull Paints 














TOO LATE 


to order an 


Over-Nifer 


(TRADE mark ) 
(Eight weeks delivery) 


CHECK these features against any similar boat 


| Full-headroom everywhere, even under the awning. [] An enclosed 
toilet with elbow room and full headroom. [-] Bunks 30” wide which fold 
out of sight. (| Separate hanging lockers for shore clothes and ship clothes. 
L] A self-stowing cabin table. [] Ample dresser space in the galley so 
necessary for serving. [_] Tanks placed where they don't affect trim. [] An 
off-set companionway to stop head-bumping. [_] A deep cockpit with clear 
vision. (_] A bridge deck to brace the boat and keep water out of the 
cabin. (_] Unobstructed cockpit lockers for stowing long fittings. 1] Side 
decks 2’ 4” wide, clear of toe-breaking fittings. (] A completely acces- 
sible engine. [_] A Massachusetts builder. (] And Ratsey sails. 


fee 30’ x 23’ x 86" x 4’ 6” hei 
ner 
Seilaway deliver CHARLES D. MOWER 
ler'’s ya Builder 
$3500.00 PALMER SCOTT 
(Subjectto change — Ste ss, ia ev Sailmaker 
me 4 bow Keo Shes RATSEY a LAPTHORN 
Lonald 13. (tlelt- 


Chrysler Building New York City 
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Prepare the Surface to Save All 


(Continued from page 37) 


quicker — but it is also much trick- 
ier for the amateur. I have found, 
with patience and repeated applica- 
tions of remover, that you can get 
rid of pretty thick, pretty old paint 
and varnish. 

The use of the blow torch (or of 
the tank with hose and nozzle ap- 
paratus) requires care and skill, as 
otherwise there is great danger of 
scorching the wood. But if you go at 
it gently until you get on to it — 
not at first trying to take the whole 
coat off the first time but going over 
the surface a couple of times — you 
should be able to do a satisfactory 
job. Bring the flame slowly toward 
the surface until the paint begins to 
blister, then move the flame stead- 
ily along (or back and forth), keep- 
ing it the same distance off. After 
you’ve burned a few square feet 
loose, go at it with the scraper. 
Then tackle another area, and keep 
on in that manner until you’ve done 
all you want befote painting. Ex- 
perts hold the torch in one hand and 
the scraper in the other, using fairly 
long, even strokes of each. That 
takes practice but it’s lots of fun 
and much faster; if you don’t get 
tough about it, I don’t see why you 
shouldn’t try it out. 

In regard to scraping, there is 
more to it than meets the eye. In the 
list of materials I spoke of triangu- 
lar scrapers, scrapers with remov- 
able blades, and broken glass. 
Some object to triangular scrapers 
because, if you don’t keep the blade 
at the proper angle, one of the points 
will gouge the wood. The object of 
the triangle, of course is to give you 
three sharp edges so that you can 
change from one to the other with- 
out stopping to sharpen so often. 
The “replaceable blade”’ scraper is 
another solution of this problem but 
it is not so quick as the triangle. 
For those who don’t like the tri- 
angle, a good scraper for heavy 
work is made from an old flat file 
with the square end turned down 
and ground to an edge. Broken glass 
is the hardest of all, and good for 
that reason, but once a piece is 
dulled you must throw it away. It is 
not always easy to supply yourself 
with enough of the right shape to do 
your job because glass breaks every 
which way and you just have to 
pick out pieces that suit. However, 
one way is to take a French curve 
and a glass cutter, and cut a lot of 
pieces; each piece must be curved 
slightly, as you can’t scrape evenly 
with an edge with no rocker. An- 
other scraping wrinkle for mould- 
ings and such, is to take a piece of an 
old saw blade and grind it to fit the 
moulding. This is worth while only 
if you have a lot of moulding of the 
same pattern; even then, it is not 
easy to keep the tool sharp. That, 
actually, is the toughest part of 


scraping — keeping the tools sharp; 
but it must be done as there is 
nothing more discouraging than 
trying to scrape paint and varnish 
with a dull tool, even after the main 
body has been taken off with ‘‘re- 
mover” or with heat. 

When you have finished scraping, 
put on a glove and go over the sur- 
face with steel wool. A glove is ad- 
visable, as otherwise you may fill 
your hand with steel splinters. 
There is nothing like steel wool to 
clear away the last vestiges of old 
paint and varnish without damag- 
ing the surface but you must get 
rid of all the minute particles of 
steel before the next operation. 
Finally, take your rough sandpaper 
and go over the work, first across 
the grain (fairly lightly) and then 
with the grain; and then finish off the 
work with smooth paper. Some use 
very rough sandpaper at the outset, 
but, if you have used steel wool, 
medium rough will, I think, do a 
better job. If you are to start paint- 
ing the surface right away, dust it 
off with a brush and then go over it 
with a rag well soaked in gasoline. 
If the weather is not right for paint- 
ing, delay the final cleaning until 
just before you paint. 

So much for getting down to 
wood. The same process may be 
used with metal, only it is easier, 
particularly if you use a blow torch, 
for you don’t have to worry about 
scorching. Getting down to canvasis 
a more ticklish proposition. You 
can’t go rooting around canvas ad 
lib with a sharp scraping tool, and 
scorched canvas is even more hope- 
lessly damaged than scorched wood. 
Here, in my opinion, that ‘‘last ten 
thousandth of an inch”’ of old paint 
work is of the greatest value. If you 
really have to bare the canvas, start 
out with paint remover and have a 
little more patience than is neces- 
sary with woodwork; use more re- 
mover and let it stand longer and, 
instead of a scraping tool, use & 
putty knife, which is dull and lim- 
ber. When you are almost down to 
the canvas, try a strong “‘soogey” 
to loosen the last layer; if you use 
paint remover and it gets into the 
canvas, it may be hard to get out 
and may affect the new paint. 
While the paint is still damp with 
“soogey,” go to work with steel 
wool and a lot of elbow grease. 
When the paint is all off, wash 
thoroughly with fresh water, let the 
surface dry, and go over it with 
gasoline for the final touch. 

That takes a lot of time and pa 
tience but it is one safe way for a2 
amateur to take the paint off canvas 
without damaging it. If you want t 
speed up the work and take chances, 
go to it. However, unless the canvas 
is so badly cracked (we all know 
how cracks appear running in @l 
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and MARINE FITTINGS 


Fittings of new metal for greater strength and 
longer service — struts, rudders, bearings, 
pumps, shaft logs, etc., proved by faultless 
performance. Columbian Propellers of bronze 
or monel for desired speed with 
more miles per gallon. They're used by the 
majority of boat owners. Specify Columbian 
fittings and propellers for your boat. 

Write for the Columbian Catalog 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
236 N. Main St., Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 






































STREAMLINED ROD RIGGING 
UNITHROW BACKSTAY LEVER 
250 LB. HULL WEIGHT 
CUSTOM CONSTRUCTION 


After extensive experiment we have developed the finest 
racing Comet. We are offering extreme efficiency in the 
form of special features and fittings. 


During the National Championship our boat beat all other 


commercially built Comets by placing third in the series, 
against 48 contestants. 


Builders of BAY BIRD — 28’ 
Auxiliary Sloop; also of fine 
custom cruising boats. 


OXFORD SHIPYARDS, INC. 
Town Creek 


OXFORD, MARYLAND 


[a 


COMET SPREADERS 
SHOWING ROD RIGGING 








STORMY WEATHER 
Robert W. Johnson, Owner 


_ THREE TIMES WINNER 
MIAMI-NASSAU RAGE 





“The Care of Sails” is the name of a helpful little booklet prepared 
by us. We would be pleased to send you a copy Free upon request. 








Ratsey & Lapthorn, Inc. 
Sail Manufacturers 


Established 1790 
City Island, New Bork City, Tel. City Island 8-1012, 1013 





















1} ee Ask your dealer to also show you CONTAX 
_ and other ZEISS IKON CAMERAS 
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= | Just press the button and instantly a full, 
steady stream of water flows from the faucet 
of this Fleming Wash Stand. 


Water is supplied by a Fleming pump that 
operates on an ordinary 6-volt battery. 
Supply tank may be located any place in your 
boat. 





Its low 
cost will Compact, attractive and practical —'the 
surprise Fleming Wash Stand is ideal for your boat. 
hie See your dealer today or write us for complete 
oat information. 
ei GEO. W. FLEMING CO., Ine. 
——— Plantsville Connecticut 














You, too, Can Be Known 


for Sea-Angling SUCCESS 


THE lines used by Mr. S. Kip Farrington, Jr., inter- 
nationally prominent sea angler, on his important 
expeditions, are Ashaway lines. Famous around the 
entire world for setting records and winnigg contests, 
Ashaway salt-water lines give you the limit.in fighting 
strength and durability. Original Cuttyhunk.Zane-Grey 
and Sea Sport for choice. Best obtainable linén, twisted 
and hand laid, under uniform tension. Guaranteed wet 
test 3 lbs. to each thread. All sizes and lengths. Ask 
your dealer. Write for catalog and 
rotogravure fishing pictorial, 90 
pictures, FREE. Address ASHA- 
WAY LINE & TWINE MEG. CO., 
A Box 916, Ashaway, Rhode Island. 


S. KIP FARRINGTON, JR. 
with Pacific sailfish 














Water at Your Fingertips! 











directions, on canvas-covered decks 
and deckhouses) that when you 
work on it the paint comes up in 
flakes, I prefer to leave a thin coat 
of paint and cover that with the 
new paint. To reduce the effect of 
cracks as much as possible, if there 
are cracks still, remove the first 
layer of paint with remover, as 
above, then ‘‘soogey”’ hard. That 
will soften the paint a bit and, when 
you wipe off the ‘‘soogey,” the 
cracks won’t be so apparent. Thin 
down with turpentine some of the 
paint you are going to use, and 
touch up the most evident cracks 
lightly. Two coats of paint after 
such a preparation will usually 
make the surface look like new. 
Any painted or varnished surface 
on which you want to lay a fresh 
coat without removing the old coat 
requires some of the procedure out- 


lined in the foregoing paragraph, - 


only it isn’t so much work. Start on 
paint with your “‘soogey,”’ strong 
for topsides and deck, weaker for 
interior work, and use soap and 
water for varnish. ‘‘Soogey” on 
paint not only removes dirt and 
grease — the lattér is the worst 
enemy of paint there is — but 
softens up the paint a bit so that 
the sandpaper gets a good grip and 
will leave a good “‘bonding”’ surface 
for the next coat. Then sandpaper 
lightly with nothing rougher than 
No. 1 sandpaper. On varnish, use 
No. 0 or even No. 00 if you don’t 
mind working a little harder; if you 
leave scratches in the old varnish, 
they may show through the new. 
Dust off thoroughly with a brush 
and wipe with a rag soaked in gaso- 
line. Now you are ready for new 
work. Of course, the last operations 
of dusting and wiping should not be 
done until just before you lay the 
new coat. 

One other paint situation (it does 
not apply to varnish) which pre- 
sents a tough problem, is when you 
have a blistered coat of paint and 
don’t want to go to the expense and 
trouble of taking it all off and start- 
ing afresh. If the paint is badly 
blistered, you might as well give up 
and go down to the wood. But if 
there are comparatively few blisters 
you can do a pretty good job as 
follows: break the blisters, then 
take a putty knife and go around 
the rough edges knocking off any 
paint which is still loose; now take 
sandpaper and rub it around the 
blistered spot, tapering the edges of 
the paint around it, then dust off, 
etc., as with any surface. Now 
“build up” a paint job where the 
blister was, taking care that the 
first coat covers only the bare wood; 
the second coat should go out a 
little over the tapered edge, the third 
a little farther, etc. You must judge 
with your eye when the hole is 
filled level, although you can count 
on at least three or four coats. When 
the paint is full hard, go ahead with 
preparation and painting of the 
whole surface. “Blister work”’ is a 
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trying and painstaking job but, if 
it’s done carefully, the bad spots 
will be almost invisible when you 
have finished. 

Wherever touching up with 
putty or filling in with plastic wood 
is required, when the main body of 
the surface remains covered with an 
old coat, always be sure to put on a 
“match” coat over the putty or 
plastic wood before starting to 
paint (or varnish) the main surface; 
otherwise, you will have “holidays” 
of a different texture. 

The foregoing applies to wood 
and canvas surfaces in general, 
whether they are above or below 
decks, on dinghies, spars or hatch 
covers. But always remember that 
the surface must be thoroughly dry 
and moderately warm for a good 
job! Metal keels (or other metal 
work), centerboardsand centerboard 
trunks present a different problem. 
Metal keels which are pitted or 
dented can be faired up with 
“trowel cement”’ and rubbed down 
to a smooth surface with emery 
cloth. Then they should always 
have one good coat of red lead. 
Allow a week of good drying 
weather for this coat and then 
apply a coat of antifouling paint. 
Unless you allow plenty of time for 
the red lead paint to dry, the linseed 
oil will work out of it and destroy 
the antifouling properties of the 
other. 

Centerboards should be taken 
out of the trunk and treated in the 
same manner as the _ bottom: 
scrubbed, sanded and eoated with 
antifouling paint. The centerboard 
trunk is a job; the best solution is to 
clean out the inside as best you can, 
with steel wool bent onto a stick, 
then wash down with “soogey” 

followed by fresh water, and then 
let dry. Now plug up the bottom 
solid and fill the trunk with anti- 
fouling paint. Let it stand for an 
hour or so (the time is only a guess, 
the longer it stands the farther the 
paint will soak in). When you think 
it has stood long enough, drain off 
the paint — into a container if you 
want to save it—and put the 
centerboard back. 

As to painting after preparation, 
I want to say only a few words: (1) 
Keep your brushes clean, washing 
them out after use with turpentine, 
alcohol, or banana oil, depending on 
what material they are used with. 
(2) “Flow” the paint and varnish, 
don’t scrub it! (3) Don’t paint 
when the weather is cold, rainy, 
damp, too windy, or too hot. Ideal 
temperatures are between 65° and 
80°. (4) Paint with the wind {i 
any), not against it. (5) Don't 
leave surfaces without a coat of 
paint longer than necessary. (6) Be 
sure that all dust is clear of the sul 
face before laying a coat of paint or 
varnish. (7) If you never painted 
boat before, try to get an exper 
enced person to work with you 0 
the first job you tackle. 

This is all, of course, for the mal 
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At your next port of call, you'll hear about the new, trim Cape Cod 
RHODES 18-Footer. She's an impudent little boat with life in her keel 
and power in every line. She’s as sleek as a greyhound, but she’s 
built to meet the weather eye to eye. 


She’s the answer to a sailorman’s hope, whether he’s the novice 
searching for thrills or the veteran with a mantelful of trophies. 

Nose her up against the wind and feel the shimmering drive of her. 
Ease her off and watch every graceful inch of her sails welcome 
the wind. 


Phil Rhodes, of Cox & Stevens, one of the really great naval archi- 
tects, designed her; gave her that Rhodes touch that veterans know 
and respect. Experience reveals that such boats, designed by Phil 
Rhodes, are the ultimate development of the only small centerboarder 
that will really go to windward when she’s buttoned down. She acts 
just like a keel boat. 


She is, of course, round-bottomed, with steam-bent frames. She is 
of the most durable type of construction, and most suitable for both 
sheltered and open water. You'll see her in action this Summer in 
waters where good boats are appreciated. Why not plan to own one 
yourself? — she’s moderately priced, and our wide distribution facilities 
assure you of a good trade-in value on your present boat. 


This year, every year, it’s the 


CAPE COD RHODES 18-FOOTE 


(Sponsored by J. A. B. Smith, Jr.) 


Price Only $550 F.O.B. Wareham 








Here's the © 
LIFE-SAVE 
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Ta-pat-co Life-Save Cushions and Patco 
Vests meet and exceed all Govt. 


Rules and Regulations. They have been used by 
thousands of people and. have proved themselves 
positive life guards. They are soft, comfortable — 
and are 6 TIMES MORE BUOYANT THAN 
CORK! Avoid improperly designed and con- 
structed life-save 
equipment. Insist on 
the best — insist on 
Ta-pat-co. 











Vests have attractive ap- 
pearance. Slip on easily. 
Allow utmost freedom of 
movement. Require little 
storage space. Are filled 
with Private Estates Kapok. 








Ta-pat-co Life-Save Vests 
or women have special 
design to give both style 
‘nd comfort with no loss of 
life-save qualities) Many 
£ay colors and designs. 





Ta-pat-co Life-Save cush- 
ions will float heaviest per- 
son for many days and 
nights. Have long handles, 
securely fastened. Come in 
all sizes and in most attrac- 
tive colors and designs 
imaginable. 


Other Ta-pat-co Marine Equipment includes: Stay-A-Float for kiddies, Racing Vests, 
Boat Fenders, Ring Buoys, Balsa Wood Life Preservers, Deck Chair Pads and 
Mats. Insist on Ta-pat-co Brand and get Guaranteed Workmanship and Satisfaction 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 
Dept. 4N-4, Greenfield, Ohio 











STREAMLINE AND ROUND 
SOLID ROD RIGGING 








* Will not stretch — eliminates frequent. adjustment. 

* Better than cable for resisting corrosion. 

* Improves your boat's appearance. 

* Suitable for all standing rigging. 

* Same high quality material and workmanship as fur- 
nished to the aircraft industry. 

* Made of highly polished Stainless Steel or Cadmium 
plated Carbon Steel. 

* Available in strengths from 1,000 lbs. to 42,000 lbs. 

. pei phir, ADOPTED BY 

ighly polished 

Stainless Steel or N OW PARTICULAR, 
Cadmium plated YACHTSMEN 
Nickel Steel 
terminals. 





MANUFACTURED BY MACWHYTE 
COMPANY, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
* COST compares P 


FOR YACHTS OF ALL 
favorably with good -cLasses 


cable rigging. 












write Us NOW for Prices 















MACWHYTE | Write oe nendations— 
Company, Kenosha, Wis.,U.S.A, an f your boat, 
Manufacturers of Wire Rope, State class 0 i ‘ 
Aircraft Tie Rods, Aircraft = es details. 
Cable, and Mastays. send rigging 



























OFFER : 
TO BOAT OWNERS! 


Until April 30th we will send our new 1939 Catalog 
free of charge to any boat owner, or anyone about to 
build, if you will write and tell us the size and type of 
your boat, and the name and address of your boat yard 
or builder. 

This offer is limited, so act promptly! 

Fitting-out season is here, and you'll want to install 
those long-needed items right away. Comfort, pleasure 
and security are yours when you use W-C “Dependable” 
Marine Fittings. 

The 1939 Catalog is bigger and better than ever. The 
new items—well over a hundred—will solve many a 
problem on every type of boat—sail, power or outboard! 


Wiancox. CritrenDEN 


& COMPANY, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS OF DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 








POLAR DIESELS 


The Ideal Power for Fine Yachts 
6-1500 H.P. 


Bounvers and Polar Diesels offer 
: a complete range of engine sizes 
' for yacht service from small com- 
_ pressor or lighting plants to big 
_ single or multiple units for main pro- 
pulsion. They are backed by many 
years of Diesel building and over 
20,000 installations of more than 
1,000,000 h.p. Ask about the quick 
_ reversing feature of Polar type en- 
7 _ gines — (full ahead to full astern in 
—— 6 sec.) and the splendid service facili- 

: | ties throughout the world. 


rie H 
Petaead 








320 H-P. — Length, only 10° 9" BOLINDERS COMPANY, INC. 
Office and Showroom: 39 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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E. L. W. CURTIS, SOUTHPORT, CONN. LONG ISLAND SOUND REPRESENTATIVE 











who plans to paint his own boat. 
For the many who have the work 
done at a yard, my only advice is 
to select a good yard, tell them what 
you want, and let them go to it! 
If you have an idea that you’ll gain 
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anything by going down to the yard 
and fussing around, you’ve never 
learned, or you’ve forgotten, that a 
boat painter is an artist in his own 
right and does his best work when 
he is let alone. 


California’s Midwinter Regatta 


(Continued from page 57) 


capable young sailor, at the helm of 
the converted ‘‘Six’” Naiad, was 
pitted against Walton Hubbard, 
Jr’s., new Rhodes “33” Rebel. This 
is the first competition that Rebel 
has been in, having been launched 
only about three weeks previous. 
Naiad wound up with three firsts 
despite everything that Hubbard 
could do. However, a Rhodes ‘33”’ 
Class boat, of which Rebel is the 
first one launched, will, it is pre- 
dicted by experts, be a difficult boat 
to beat after she has a shakedown. 

The Percentage Handicap Class 
led in the number of entries — 
nineteen — since this year boats 
with or without Universal Rule 
rating could sail m the Handicap 
Class if they chose. Gallant Lady, 
sailed by Gordon McLean, placed 
first in the first of a three-race 
series. Jonny Wells, at the helm of 
the ketch Kelem, finished second 
and Jay Jakosky put his Kajay over 
the finish line for a neat third. On 
the second day the Gallant Lady 
succumbed to the slide rule in the 
hands of the handicapper and fell 
to ninth. However, Kelem could do 
no better than fourth. Don Tyler, 
in Common Sense I, came to the 
front with a first. In the third and 
final race, Jim Rounds, in Tiada, 
was first, Alvin Daniels, in Sabot, 
second, and Gordon McLean, in 
Gallant Lady, third. 

There were about 20 per cent 
more entries in the large boat sailing 
class this year than in 1938. Com- 
petition was keener, courses more 
varied. The large boat race commit- 
tee was headed by Arthur L. Ferry. 

Series final places were as follows: 


EicuHt-Metre Cuass. Prelude, 
Stephens, 1234 points; Yucca, 
Bartholomae, Jr., 8; Angelita, Neu- 
ner, 7. 


CALIFORNIA ‘‘32’s.”” Escapade, 
Hurndall, 1634 points; Altamar, 
Douglas, Jr., 11; Tempest, Ash- 
brook, 101%. 
Srx-Metre Crass. St. 
Jervis (St. F. Syndicate), 37144 
points; Lanai, Slater, 3414; Strider, 
Barrows, and Mystery, Spear, tied 
with 3314 points. 
P. C. Crass. Malolo, Giddings, 
1534 points; Joy Too, Waterhouse, 
13; Scamp Too, Jessop, 114%. 
Srar Crass. Stormy, Baxter, 26144 
points; Chunet*, Lehman, 2514; 
Three Star Two, Streaton, 2514. 
*Chunet was awarded 2nd place 
because of finishing ahead of 
Three Star Two more times 
during the series. 


Francis, 


P.I.C. Crass. Atalanta, Pier, 35144 
points; Seventh Heaven, Peggy 
Slater, 3414; Challenge, Fleitz, 331. 
CALIFORNIA CruisinG Crass. Mist, 
Claman, 141% points; Cuca, Wool- 
pert, 12; Rowdy, Alcorn, 8. 
UniversaL Cuass A. Branta, Ayres, 
1234 points; Soliloquy, Stewart, 8; 
Typhoon, Babcock, 5. 

UNIVERSAL Cxass B. Naiad, Shep- 
herd, 1234 points; Rebel, Hubbard, 
Jr., 9; Tantalus, Stewart, 6. 


PERCENTAGE HanpicaP_ C1ass, 
Common Sense I, Tyler, 5014 points; 
Kelem, Wells, 48; Gallant Lady, 
McLean, 4714. 


In the small boat division, han- 
dled separately and raced Saturday 
and Sunday, ten classes raced with 
114 starters. 

Series final places were as follows: 


Inter-CLuB Drineutes. Susie Q, 
Shepherd, 3014 points; Peg, Long, 
2914; Moses, Meyer, 2814. 
SkrmMers. Surprise, Gales, 234% 
points; Patrick, Russell, 21; Inez, 
Recknor, 19. 

Fuatries. Rioteer, Munsey, 30% 
points; Spree Gal, Stovell, 27; 
Doon, Vesy, 25. 


NATIONAL ONE-DesiGn. Aweigh, 
Doyle, 1234 points; Ome Omi, Me- 
Quilken, 8; No Name, Thomas, 6. 
Sun-Ray. Rowdy, Dewar, 4234 
points; X-Ray, Duncan, 36; Lulu, 
Lewis, 35. 

16 Ferret Restricrep. Snakeye, 
Heath, 1414 points; Mystery, Shaw- 
ver, 12144; Lark, Todd, 10. 

13 Freer Resrrictep. Shirley 8, 
Shawver, 1814 points; Marlin, 
Cravath, 1714; Bugs, Peeples, 16. 
Deira Dincuties. Cool Head, Al 
lardt, 1414 points; Aero, McLach- 
lin, 1314; Anadeja, Jackson, 9. 
LEeEeBoarps. Pillbox, Forsythe, 17% 
points; Scat, Irving, 1414; So What, 
Adalian, 10. 

Snipes. Darb, Metcalf, 7234 points; 
Lark II, Lawhorn, 64; Winsome, 
Schenck, 62. 


LirttLe Suips. Skylark, Swanton, 
25 points; Brent, Sumner, 21%; 
Mura, Schultz, 18. 


The last event of the regatta was 
the boat for boat race around Cata- 
lina Island, starting and finishing 
at the Los Angeles Y. C. anchorage. 
Fourteen boats competed. The 
course was 73 miles and the start 
at 1:00 p.m., March 4th. The wil 
ner was the “M” boat Avatar, 
sailed by the McNabb brothers. 
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The 
VINYARD 
SEDAN 40 


Featuring finer sea going 
construction with heav- 
ier displacement for 
added comfort. The 
moderately wide hull 
breadth gives more 
room than usual in the 
two cabins and separate 
crew’s quarters are also 
provided. See this 
model, and how much 


more it offers. 


VINYARD 


SHIP BUILDING CO. 
MILFORD, DEL. 


STEP UP PERFORMANCE 
WITH A FEDERAL-MOGUL 
PROPELLER! 


Careful boat owners, who keep comparative records of wheel 
performance, write us that with a Federal-Mogul propeller they 
obtain maximum efficiency and satisfaction — maximum speed, 
greatest operating economy, smooth, vibrationless riding com- 
fort and remarkable durability, assuring extra years of trouble- 
free propeller service. You, too, can step up performance with 
7 a Federal-Mogul propeller — 
matched to your boat's hull-and- 
engine combination. Ask your 

dealer about it NOW! 


FEDERAL-MOGUL CORPORATION 
184 SHOEMAKER AVE. = ¥.M?.M.A. + DETROIT, MICH. 


TRU-PITCH TRU-PITCH EQUI-POISE EQUI-POISE TRU-PITCH 
STANDARD HEAVY-DUTY STANDARD “CLOVERLEAF" MOTORSHIP 


























ING) Exclusive twin 
. aluminum cylin- 
der block reduces the weight of 
Mm Johnson's famous all-pu “LT” 
4 twin to 33% lbs.! Power increased 
to 5.0 N.O.A. certified brake h.p. 
at 4000 r.p.m.! All sinew—no“fat”! 
$109.50. Deluxe model with Read 
Pull Starter $129.50.(Shown ieee) 
Also see the new Miracle Motor, 
only ‘ts % a ry edition of 
the above. Only $79. 
Other models as low as $4950 
All prices f.0.b. factory. 


FREE cuarr 
CHART 
NEW! Sizes, specifications 
of the 10 great Sea-Horse 
motors for 39. New models. 
New features. Illustrated. 
Send for your copy! 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
2300 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ill. 


mw om S ES 


JOHNSON HAS “ALL THREE” 


1. Perfected Alternate Firing— 
backed by 10 years experience 
in building. 

2. Quiet. Built-in Underwater 
Exhaust. 

3. Reverse! With 360° Steering! 


JOHNS ON 





SEA 


AGAIN!... 


General Communication Company leads 
the way with a new marine radio com- 
pass — the Model 8 — incorporating 
many new improvements and desirable 
features including the new SIGNAL 
VISUALIZER. 


Be sure to see the Dane-G.C. Line 
before you buy. Models from $140.00 
up. Send today for your FREE copy of 
our illustrated booklet. 








General. Communication Co. 
- 677 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 











GRAYLING 


WINNER, 

CORNFIELD LIGHTSHIP RACE 
CHAMPIONSHIP, 
LARCHMONT RACE WEEK 


Futren 
fAITs 


CITY ISLAND 
NEW YORK CITY 


WHEELER BOATS 


Visit Wheeler Boat Basin ARE GREAT 
Lindenhurst, L. |. 23 SMART MODELS 


26'-55’ 
GET USED LIST 


GASOLINE OR DIESEL 
Pay as You Play Plan 
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Beautiful Catalogue Ready 





WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC. 


FOOT OF CROPSEY AVE. 
BROOKLYN, N.-Y. 
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The Navy’s 30-Foot Yawls 


(Continued from page 67) 


The standing rigging is of 1 by 
19 stainless steel wire with Tru-loc 
fittings, tanged to the Sitka spruce 
built-up oval masts. The specifica- 
tions also call for stainless running 
rigging with linen tails, fittings and 
hardware of bronze, bronze hull 
straps, steel reinforcing knees and 
other refinements. 

Admiral Wilson Brown, Super- 
intendent of the Naval Academy, 
Captain Jack Shafroth, who last 
year sailed the Vamarie to Ber- 


muda, and all the others in the 
Navy who have inspired the con- 
struction of these fine ocean racers 
deserve a hearty vote of thanks, 
The middies will give it when they 
compare the new boats with the 
existing fleet at the Academy. 
Civilians will give it with better 
grace if they don’t wait until the 
cadets get organized and start run- 
ning away with first, second, and 
third places in Chesapeake Bay 
racing. A. F. L, 


South Sea Stuff 


(Continued from page 60) 


There are many missionaries 
throughout this part of the Pacific 
and there seems to be a vast differ- 
ence of opinion as to the amount of 
good or harm they do. While I hold 
no particular brief for their religious 
point of view nor for their attempts 
to convert the natives to Christian- 
ity, it is quite evident that they 
have done a great_amount of good 
in the way of teaching these people 
the rudiments of sanitation and 
proper care of themselves. On many 
of the islands, the native idea of the 
way to cure a fever is to sit in a 
stream of cold water, and their 
method of treating an open wound 
is to fill it with animal dung. Here, 
as in many other places in the 
Pacific, the native population is 
gradually dying off, due principally 
to undernourishment and diseases 
contracted from white people. In 
an attempt to better this condition, 
the Australian authorities have for- 
bidden landing on many of the 
islands and, as a result, the natives 
are in as primitive a state as they 
were a hundred years ago and prob- 
ably considerably better off. It is 
well to find out beforehand where 
you may land and where you may 
not as there are serious penalties for 
the infraction of these regulations, 
and, besides, it is distinctly dan- 
gerous. 

White people, of course, are by 
no means immune to the diseases 
and ailments of a tropical climate. 
When you get into this part of the 
Pacific, you begin to encounter 
malaria, elephantiasis, black water 
fever, beriberi and a host of other 
minor ills, not the least of which are 
the so-called Solomon Island sores. 
These are nothing but small infec- 
tions, which simply refuse to heal 
and gradually become large ones. 
Live coral is extremely poisonous 
and one must be everlastingly care- 
ful not to get cut or scratched on a 
piece of it. Such a wound is almost 
certain to infect and give trouble 
for months to come unless it is 
treated at once. Even then, you 


must keep out of the water until it 
has entirely healed. Treatment va- 
ries in different places but most 
people seem to agree that iodine is 
much too strong. It tends to burn 
the flesh and cause an even worse 
infection. Some doctors, however, 
prescribe pure alcohol to be applied 
to the cut at the earliest possible 
moment. For minor abrasions, such 
as one is likely to have continually 
in asmall boat, we used the prescrip- 
tion of a British doctor, called 
“Bonny’s Blue,’ and also wet 
dressings of chlorizene solution. 
Both seemed to work well. 

As remarked before,” the Solo- 
mons are a large group extending 
roughly northwest and southeast 
for nearly 700 miles. There are six 
principal islands (any one of which 
is as large or larger than Long Island) 
and a host of smaller ones, ar- 
ranged in two roughly parallel lines 
with a wide sound between. Here 
we found the sailing particularly 
good as we were still in the belt of 
the Southeast Trades but almost 
wholy sheltered from the heavy 
Pacific swell. As a consequence, we 
made some excellent runs with an 
almost complete absence of the 
terrific rolling which usually ac- 
companied the use of the square rig. 
We stopped at Tulagi, the capital, 
and several other smaller places, @ 
full description of which would take 
too long though some general ob- 
servations may be of interest. 

The standard article of trade im 
these islands is stick tobacco, which 
is purchased from the big trading 
concerns. It passes from hand to 
hand like any other currency and 
the natives really prefer it to cash. 
It’s unbelievably strong and evil 
smelling stuff; a few whiffs, and the 
most hardened white smoker cal 
undergo a major operation without 
any further anesthetic. There 8 
practically nothing the natives Wi# 
not give for tobacco. We used @ 
open trading negotiations evély 
morning amidst a deal of confusion 
and bargaining back and forth @ 
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SINGLE-HANDERS 


’ y 25’ x 8’ 6” x 5’ 3””. Sails: Ratsey & Lapthorn, Inc. Builder: Palmer Scott & Co. 
Headroom: 6’ 1” Sail Area: 480 sq. feet Power: Red Wing Meteor 


Tho Porfect Racing. Cruisonr 


BEFORE you decide on any auxiliary, look 
over the Single-Hander. A trim, fast 35’ 
hull, featuring full headroom throughout, 
accommodations for four, masts stepped on 
deck, electric lights, finest grade upholstery, 
ash blocks and sheet winches, available in 
either sloop or yawl rig. Specifications which 
efy comparison! Also inquire for particulars 
on .our new 281%” o.a. auxiliary cruising 
sloops priced at $2750. 


E. ARTHUR SHUMAN, JR., INC. 


40 Central Street Boston, Mass. 


Telephone: CAPitol 2337 
Cable: TIPLER-BOSTON 


Now, the perfect racing cruising yaw! with 
deckhouse and galley aft, and unobstructed full 
headroom throughout cabin, toilet and state- 
room. Low rating under Cruising Club rule. 
Versatile, comfortable, fast, this boat demands 
your immediate attention! 






































YAWL-RIGGED WITH DECK HOUSE 


“sg | SINGLE.HANDERS 






















RELIANC 
TACHOMETERS 


OUTFITTING TIME IS RELIANCE TIME 


From the hurricane swept coast of New England to the 
Pacific, from the Great Lakes to the Gulf — it’s Outfitting 
time — time to install Reliance. 

If you want Accurate, Dependable recording of engine 
performance, not only this season but for many years to 
come install a Reliance Tachometer. 

You expect maximum efficiency from your engine whether 
oil, gas or Diesel. Record that efficiency ACCURATELY 
with Reliance, the preferred tachometer among Marine 
Architects, Boat and Engine Builders from coast to coast. 





"You Can Always Rely on Reliance’’ 


BARBOUR S TOCKWELL COMPA 
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REMEMBER... 


_ it’s better to have it and not need it 
than to need it and not have it! 


hh, YACHT INSURANCE which 


PRESERVES the property investment - - - - 
PROTECTS against injury or damage suits - - 
PROVIDES an inspection and survey service 


Consult your own agent or broker for policies in 


ACI 
Pye Me MIARINE OFFICE 
< 6B OF 
= ad AMERICA 

CR WER 116 JOHN STREET + NEW YORK 

SAN FRANCISCO + CHICAGO «+ SEATTLE + NEW ORLEANS 
ATLANTA BOSTON DALLAS DETROIT HARTFORD HOUSTON LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS STOCKTON SYRACUSE 














Shows How She's Footing 


KERMAN 
FOOTOMETER 


The most accurate speedometer ever de- 
signed for marine use, tells you at a glance 
how your boat is footing. Back lighted dial 
gives daytime visibility at night. Guaran- 
teed accurate within 2%. Calibrated to 
knots or miles, three scale ranges. 





Very moderate in price 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE TODAY 


KERMAN INSTRUMENT CO. 


1000 OLD COLONY BLDG. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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en PLEASURE 





CUT HERE 
Just install a Protector. The sleeve 
prevents a fouled rope from contacting 
the revolving shaft and the propeller 
draws the rope across the saw teeth, 
cutting it almost instantly. Thus choked 
and burned out bearings and sprung 


4 shafts are eliminated. No need to go 


cil over the side. 
PERFORATIONS PERMIT 
BEARING TO BREATHE 


HARRIS 


Standard designs for stern bearings 
and special designs for strut bearings. 
Write for circular. 


THOMAS HARRIS 
159 GEORGIA AVE., PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
PROPELLOR SHAFT AND 
BEARING PROTECTOR 


(PATENTED) 

















33’ GENUINE LAP STRAKE SEA SKIFF 





Recognized for Their Outstanding Lines and Unmatched Quality 


HUBERT S. JOHNSON 2007 AND ENGINE WORKS 

















Pidgin English, a picturesque lan- 
guage about which more later. 


. Quickly, we acquired a vast amount 


of junk, war clubs, spears, bows and 
arrows, drums, shells, bracelets, 
ornaments, etc., until everyone’s 
bunk was full and there was hardly 
room to move about the ship. My 
collection reached such proportions 
that it cost me $50.00 to ship it by 
freight home from the Philippines. 
Now that I have it, I haven’t the 
slightest idea what to do with it. 
Anyone who would like some nice 
war clubs and spears, please let me 
know at once; I’ll let them go cheap. 

Above, I mentioned Pidgin Eng- 
lish, an absurd combination of 
queerly constructed English and 
native words which one quickly 
acquires as it is the only method of 
communicating with the natives. 
Originally started, so I’m told, by 
the early German traders, who did 
not wish the natives to learn Ger- 
man, it is now the only “white” 
language which the natives under- 
stand and is seriously taught in 
schools and elsewhere. At first we 
thought it was a joke as it is pretty 
hard to keep a straight face when a 
sedate British official addresses one 
of his servants thus: “Boy, fetchum 
whisky, fetchum water, fetchum 
two fella glass long Master, long 
Missis.’’ This means: ‘‘ Boy, bring 
whisky and water and two glasses 
to the white lady and gentleman.” 
Or, in a club of restaurant, “‘Boy, 
me no talk along water, me talk 
along beer,’ meaning, “I didn’t 
order water, I ordered beer.’’ Start 
the engine is: ‘‘Engine, makum ’e 
gallop;” stop the engine, “engine, 
makum ’e die.’’ An envelope is 
“skin belong paper” and consomme 
was once called by a native ‘‘ brother 
belong Bovril.’’ Cow is the same as 
in English but bull or any kind of 
meat is called “‘bullamacow.” Canned 
foods are usually referred to as 
‘‘peasoupo,”’ probably because the 
first canned thing the natives ever 
saw was pea soup. Hence, canned 
corned beef is now ‘‘Bullamacow 
peasoupo.”’ In this connection, one 
of the most interesting things that 
I acquired on the whole trip is a 
Bible written entirely in phonetic 
Pidgin English and widely distrib- 
uted by one of the large Catholic 
Missionary Societies in a serious 
attempt to teach the simple Bible 
stories to the natives. I shall quote 
one short passage. In the story of 
Cain and Abel, where the Lord 
comes down to earth and confronts 
Cain, He says, ‘‘ Me lookum blood 
belong brudder belong you ’long 
ground. Where brudder belong you?” 
To which Cain replies: “Me no 
savee, me no watchman belong 
brudder.”’ There are many other 
quaint and humorous expressions 
which are hardly fit to print but 
are, nevertheless, in everyday use. 

The natives in the Solomons and 
British New Guinea are virtually 
in a state of slavery in that they 
are indentured or bound out to work 
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on the plantations or at various 
household tasks for a term of years. 
So-called “recruiting” vessels run 
on regular trips throughout the 
islands and I imagine that, in the 
promises and inducements they hold 


out in order to get the natives to 


sign up, they differ little from the 
old time “‘blackbirders” except, of 
course, that force is not used. 
During the period that the natives 
are indentured to a white ‘‘master,” 
the latter is under obligation to 
supply a certain amount of cloth, 
rice, tobacco, matches, etc., and a 
few shillings a month as pay. The 
cash is usually held and given to 
the boy at the end of his term. | 
saw little attempt on the part of 
whites to hold the natives in any- 
thing other than the most abject 
state of servitude which, however, 
is probably wise as the average 
native is a most consummate liar 
and, although apparently stupid, is 
quick to take advantage of a white 
person who shows him the least bit 
of leniency. It should not be in- 
ferred that the natives are mis- 
treated or exploited, for such is not 
the case. There are strict regula- 
tions governing the indenture pro- 
ceedings and it is a serious offence 
for a white man to strike a native or 
have anything to do with a native 
woman. 

I never ceased to be amazed at 
the ingenuity displayed by the 
natives in the manufacture of their 
houses, household articles and par- 
ticularly their canoes. Strangely 
enough, the Polynesians, who are 
the more civilized of the lot, now 
use only small vessels dug out of a 
single log. In the Solomons and 
other western islands, canoes are 
built up out of individual planks 
which are hewn out, tapered and 
fitted together in much the same 
fashion that an ordinary ship’s 
carpenter would go about it. The 
planking seems to run from about 
three-quarters to an inch or more in 
thickness and is cleverly held to- 
gether in two ways. First, the plank 
edges (which are chamfered so as to 
form a good fit) are pierced with 
small holes every six or eight 
inches and bound together with 
fiber cord. Second, the whole con- 
struction is stiffened and strength- 
ened from within by a series of three 
or more naturally curved frames, to 
which the planks are lashed by 
means of lugs left on the planks 
when they are cut out. The frames 
also serve as seats. This appears to 
be a practical and rugged form of 
construction which, apparently, stands 
up well in use. It is, however, rather 
wasteful of timber. The lugs and 
planks are one piece and, since the 
former are about four inches high, 4 
piece of timber four inches thick 
necessary for a three-quarter-ineh 
plank. The use of nails of any kind 
is entirely unknown. All seams alt 
caulked or payed with a. black, 
pitch-like substance obtained from 
the nuts of certain trees. They a 
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POWER... where if Counts! 





MARINE ENGINES 


Chrysler offers three Marine Engines from 35 to 135 horsepower, available with reduction gears in a variety of 
ratios, providing power plants which will turn propeller wheels to produce maximum propulsive efficiency! 


PLAY SAFE... demand Chrysler power for your boat! 


| CHRYSLER CORPORATION > 


Marine Engine Division e 


DETROIT 








— 
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“Cimba, ”’ “Director,” or “Svaap”’ 


Share the thrills, fun, and excitement 
of their voyages without lifting a finger, 
except to turn a page 
RICHARD MAURY 
The Saga of ‘*Cimba’’ 


A beautifully written account of Cimba’s island-to-island trek 
before tragedy struck on the reefs of Fiji. “There is a spare, 
taut beauty, a stinging intensity, a fine exhilaration, in this 
saga of wind and wave.” — N. Y. Times. 


With drawings by the author, $2.50 


MARY SHERIDAN FAHNESTOCK 
I Ran Away to Sea at Fifty 


A fifty-year-old grandmother goes to sea in a 65-foot schooner, 
Director, with her two sons and four other young men. From 
Fiji she has to make her way home alone with only a handful 
of pearls for passage money. Illustrated, $2.50 


BRUCE and SHERIDAN FAHNESTOCK 
Stars to Windward 


Gay adventures. in Director —in Panama, Galapagos, Mar- 
uesas, Tahiti, Samoa, Fiji, New Hebrides, New Guinea, 
imor, Zamboanga, Manila, China. Illustrated, $3.00 


WILLIAM ALBERT ROBINSON 
10,000 Leagues Over the Sea 
Voyage to Galapagos 


Two books of cruises in Svaap, smallest craft ever to circle the 
globe. Illustrated. Each, $1.49 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Stow Away on 
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19°'0.A. 6'6" beam 3'3” draft 
ABLE—DRY—FAST—SAFE 


Two built-in berths in cabin for cruising, and cockpit holds 
six comfortably for -day sailing. Expertly designed and 
engineered. Sitka spruce spars — English Egyptian sails, 
bronze fittings — mahogany house and trim. Have completed 
construction on four more which are ready for immediate 
inspection and delivery at Marblehead. 


ASHLEY D. ADAMS 


131 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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7-1 a H P. 


Lightest Inboard of Its Size, Power and 
uipment on the Market! 


Bore 2%" Stroke 34%" 
Piston Displacement 61 Cu. Inches 
7 H.P.— 1000 r.p.m. 

18 H.P.— 2800 r.p.m. 

Overall Length 275%"’ 


The ‘‘Meteor” is another Red Wing 
triumph — it is the lightest weight 
inboard of its size. power and equip- 
ment on the market and it features famous 
Red Wing Quality — performance and de- 
pendability. Grey iron type sea only 258 Ibs. com- 
plete with electric starter and built-in reverse gear. 
Aluminum type only 225 Ibs. 
The Meteor is the ideal power plant for outboard type hulls, 
tenders, dories, fishing boats and auxiliary power in sail- 
boats. Send for full details and attractive price today. 









ee ae Verrier Eddy Co., 201 E. 12th St., New 
York City; W. Moreton Corp., 1043 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston; wi 'E. Gochenaur Mfg. Co., 437 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


* POWER TO SPARE 





2 THE NON-MECHANICAL TUNE-UP FOR 
ALL MARINE AND AUTO ENGINES 


Removes carbon—frees sticky valves. Corrects 


“bucking”— power loss—hard starting and 
“missing” caused by gum. Eliminates carbon 
“ping”. Unnecessary to tear 
down motor—simply pour 
” in crank case. 
- Write for FREE BOOKLET 
“POWER TUNES YOUR MOTOR” 


R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CORP., Tcronto; can. 
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Sold by dealers or 
order from factory 


| CATALOG © CANOES, ROW BOATS and DINGHIES 
oa qt os dontened ¢ expecially for use with ligh' 









| FREE. re 
2 ft est, Pe 3260 
Please state the kind of boat igh comer eas 
terested. 16 ft. ILYA CUB (+44 


' be which you are in 17 ft: NATIONAL 
“aye 18 ft. SEAG ais 
, Two Large Factories Those honts aro th sail, 
t, rigging at prices cole ca 








oiiienin g: THOMPSON | BROS. BOAT MFG. Co. neniee te 
Peshtigo, Wisconsin either place) Cortiand, New York 








INSURANCE ON ALL TYPES OF YACHTS 


Si nin: AD 


SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 


Rf RATET 


11 EAST 44TH SD am 0) 39 











YACHTING 





A Fiji Island sailing canoe. They are good on the wind and are tacked 
by shifting the rudder and the tack of the sail from end to end 


chine built boats with a garboard 
and one or two planks on each side, 
in which respect their midship sec- 
tion is almost identical in design 
with that of many small boats in 
the United States. Considering that 
these people are only a few genera- 
tions removed from out and out 
savages, I think their work is ex- 
tremely clever both in design and 
construction. The larger vessels, the 
bows of which are often beautifully 
carved and inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, sometimes reach a length of 
50 or 60 feet and can accommodate 
as many as 40 paddlers. They were 
originally war canoes and are now 
usedMargely for ceremonial purposes. 

At one small island, Awa Raha, 
we ran into an old time German 
trader named Kuper. Almost every- 
one who enters the Solomon Islands 
from the eastward stops there and 
meets him. Kuper has been in the 
islands for twenty or thirty years, is 
married to a former native queen 
and has two nice children, a boy 
about twenty-five, who is in Suva 
studying medicine, and a little girl 
of ten or twelve, who is regarded 
and treated as a princess by the 
other native children. Mrs. Kuper, 
who is as black as the Ace of Spades, 
is really a person of considerable 
charm and a tremendous amount of 
dignity. Clad only in a knee-length 
dress of purple cotton cloth and 
several strings of beads, she looks 
and acts every inch 4 queen. Mr. 
and Mrs. Kuper came to dinner on 
Chiva one night and the old lady 
conducted herself exactly as any 
well bred, middle-aged white woman 
would have done. Soon after our 
arrival, Kuper put on a real canoe 
show for us. About thirty-five 
natives got out the biggest boat in 
the village, carrying her to the 
water’s edge on their shoulders in 
much the same way that a college 
crew handles a shell. About fifteen 
men paddled on each side, two more 
sat in the stern to steer, another 
kept time by blowing on a large 
shell and an old warrior stood in the 


bow brandishing a spear and shield, 
The paddlers also sang and kept 
time by beating on the gunwales 
with their paddles. It was a thor- 
oughly good show and the kind of 
thing which probably will not be 
seen for many more years. 

In the Solomons, these ceremonial 
canoes are regarded as more or less 
sacred objects. They are carefully 
guarded and kept in sacred canoe 
houses where the young men of the 
tribe must live for a year or more 
before they are initiated into the 
status of manhood. During this 
period the boys are not allowed to 
see any women, even their mothers 
and sisters being excluded. No 
woman is allowed in or near a canoe 
house or even permitted to look at 
it. In other words, it is like a lodge 
and is strictly ‘‘tamboo”’ to females. 
Here the boys are trained in hunt- 
ing, fighting and other manly pur- 
suits. When the wise men of the 
tribe think that a favorable time 
has arrived, the young lads are 
taken out in the sacred bonito 
canoes, a catch is made and the 
blood of the fish poured down their 
throats. This, with other ceremonies, 
constitutes their initiation and they 
may then go to war, marry and 
otherwise take their place in the life 
of the tribe. In the canoe houses 
are also preserved the skulls and 
bones of former chiefs and great met 
of the village, the bones of sacred 
bonitos, the canoes, of course, and 
other similar objects. 

According to Kuper, cannibalism 
was last practiced in the Solomons 
about twelve years ago. There is, 
however, no way of telling what 
goes on in the interior of some of 
the dark and mysterious looking 
islands where no one is permit 
to land. Earthquakes are of : almost 
daily occurrence in some parts 0 
the Solomons and are occasionally 
accompanied by heavy tidal wave 
Hurricanes are not uncom! 
during the season of the Northwest 
monsoon. 

(To be Continued) 
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“ANNAPOLIS 54’’ 


The finest constructed 
standardized cruiser of 
her size afloat. Double 
planked, teak decks, Gas- 


oline or Diesel power. 


“ANNAPOLIS 34” 


Three models: sedan, sin- 
gle cabin (illustrated), 
sport fisherman. A very 
fast, seaworthy hull and 
a fitting companion to 
the ‘‘Annapolis 54.”’ 
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The boats of tomorrow will look and per- 
form much like the Annapolis models of 
today, for keeping in the van of boat-de- 
signing and building progress is a tradi- 
tion with Annapolis. 


DEMONSTRATION AT ANNAPOLIS 
Your present boat accepted ‘in trade 


CUSTOM WORK TO 110 FEET 


ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD, INC. 


PLANT: ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND - NEW YORK OFFICE: 110 EAST 42ND STREET (OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL STATION) 








Gnnouncine 


Announcing complete set Position 
Plotter, detailed instructions — $9.50 
post paid. These carefully engineered 
set of plotters reduces work of ANY 
piloting problem (radio navigation or 
otherwise) to an absolute minimum. 


Toe REE ike Sanat 


APFROSE 
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‘MATE?’ with detachable third arm 
$5.50 


‘MATE’ alone $4.00 
“2 Third arm alone $1.50 
TI 
= fia ‘ 








VIKING GREEN Cvrovsrrrecnes... 


ANTI-FOULING BOTTOM PAINT 








for SAFETY — for BUSINESS 


Instant communication with shore 
and other craft (the kind you get 
with Seaphone) makes cruising 
more fun and a lot safer. Seaphones 
are better because of compact 
simplicity and sure dependability 
...also better to buy because ex- 


perienced production & 2 3 5 


makes prices right... MODEL 25 


‘seapnone) 


e All Season” 


Re rnrerrn tego 
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178 Middle St. 





‘Sautelle,’ $5.00 


Positions may be rapidly plotted from 
either one, two, or three navigation 
objects observed, using the ‘SAW- 
TE).LE’, the ‘MATE’, or the ‘MATE’ 


Wit) third arm as illustrated. 


“end for Free Illustrated Booklet 


MAINE ENGINEERING 


AND NAVIGATION, Inc. 


Portland, Maine 








Go VIKING . . . above and below the 
waterline. Make your boat fast, clean 
and “‘yachty”’, 


Ask for color card of VIKING Marine 
Paints, Varnishes and Enamels for 
bottoms, topsides, decks, spars and 
every painting need. 


OLIVER JOHNSON & CO., INC. 


Department B . . . . . .« Providence, Rhode Island 











THE DEPENDABLE RADIO TELEPHONE 


pesessenssnssesy 
MARINE RADIO SERVICE, INC. 

438 NORTH AVALON BOULEVARD 
WILMINGTON, CALIFORNIA 


Send free booklet’ Phones for Boats” : 
It describes all Seaphone models: 

















CLINKER-BUILT by LYMAN 


When you buy a 1939 LYMAN, your guarantee of perfection is the experi- 
ence we have gained in sixty-four years of specialized Clinker construction 


Outboard models in 11-13 and 15-ft. sizes... 2.2... eee eee Priced from $155.00 
Inboard models in 17-18-20-21 and 24-ft. sizes..................0-0005 Priced from $1075.00 
16-ft: inboard Fidherman (complete) .... 0... ccc cece ccc ese beeeseecevesmens $298.00 


See your dealer or write for catalogue 


LYMAN BOAT WORKS + 1550 First Street + Sandusky, Ohio 
A 


YACHT MODEL FITTINGS 


THE LARGEST AND MOST UP-TO-DATE LINE 
OF MODEL FITTINGS FOR 


Marblehead (50-800) Class 
Class ‘* A’’ 6 Metre Class 











36” Class 


Every lover of the Sea should have a model in his home. 


Ship modeling is a man’s hobby. Build a Galleon, a beauti- 





ful Clipper ship, Whaling bark, or a model racing yacht. 
Our 44-page fully illustrated catalog of construction sets, carved hull 


kits, and separate fittings mailed on receipt of 20c 


A. J. FISHER > 


1002-6.Etowah Ave. Royal Oak, Michigan ~~==> 




















«* The most popular flexible lightweight yachting cap 
on the market! Built to stand rough usage. This 
cap can be folded up and carried in the pocket, and 


66 

ie stn at yet when used retains its smart shape. 

a Priced to meet the requirements of the particular yachts- 

man. May be had with fixed blue top, or detachable white 

B. SCGHELLENBERG 
& SONS, INC. 

Complete Outfitters to the Owner and Crew 


as required. 
99 MYRTLE AVENUE BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 














Albert E. Brown 
& Brother 


WENONA 
MARYLAND 
Sailmakers 


ESTABLISHED 
1870 
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We cruised around Prince William Sound after leaving Seward 


Alaskan Cruise 


(Continued from page 53) 


So we drifted, killing time and 
thinking we had the ocean to our- 
selves until there came a pocket in 
the fog. Then, to my amazement, I 
saw no less than five salmon trollers 
within a mile, all going sedately 
about their business, which con- 
sists of cutting circles, figure eights 
and other crazy courses in the fog 
over the spots where they think the 
salmon ought to be. With four troll- 
ing booms 20 to 30 feet long, it is a 
mystery why they don’t lock horns 
occasionally in the fog, but they 
never seem to do so. It is a point 
of honor with them never to give 
any fog signals! ~ 

Bucking the last of the ebb, we 
entered the sound, passing through 
a fleet of 25 trollers, on our way 
toward Elfin Cove. The entrance to 
this secluded retreat is indicated by 
white painted spots on the rocks, 
whose shape indicates north or 
south of the entrance. A white 
painted boomerang tells which point 
to turn around and a painted anchor 
shows where to let go. One can 
safely make that cove with the 
visibility as low as 20 feet. 

With a barge and two tugs in 
company, we swept through South 
Indian Pass on the first of the flood, 
to find dense fog waiting for us at 
the end of South Passage. Plowing 
through this, near Point Adolphus, 
a dim shape loomed up ahead and, 
putting the wheel hard over, I just 
missed an iceberg as big as a house. 
As we left this astern, I thought of 
the carefree passengers on the 
steamers that often plow through 
Alaska’s fogs at 15 knots. What 
they don’t know doesn’t hurt them 
— usually! 

When we left Flynn Cove the 
next morning, the fog had lifted 
somewhat and it was just straight 
motor boating through Icy Strait, 
Lynn Canal, Saginaw Channel and 
Gastineau Channel to Juneau, 
where we arrived at the end of 57 
consecutive days of rain. With neon 
signs and beauty parlors, this capi- 
tal city fancies itself as a metropoli- 
tan area but I shall always remem- 
ber it for a comment made by a local 
citizen on the dock above. Said he: 
“My God, a man would have to be 
able to play a harp to understand 
all those lines!”” They just don’t 
have sail boats up here. 

With the thought of those 57 
days of rain urging me on, I decided 
to leave while the sun still shone. 
So, taking on 200 gallons of gaso- 


line, we pushed out from the shade 
of the mine dumps and _ headed 
south. 

In Stephens Passage, we made 
Point Hugh Light flashing seven- 
teen seconds instead of the official 
ten. Alaska is well lighted but the 
flashers are serviced only once a 
year and one must not expect too 
much. The change is always gradual 
so that the regular patrons never 
report it. No such excuse can be 
given, however, for Round Rock 
and the Five Fingers, both group- 
flashing white, two flashes every 
ten seconds and within sight of each 
other. True, they differ in power 
and slightly in duration of flash but 
fog could obscure that. 

Passing through Frederick Sound 
at night, we found the points nicely 
marked by fixed lights. Not light- 
houses or homes ashore, but floating 
fish traps. Nowhere on the coast of 
Alaska can one get away from the 
salmon fisheries in the season. 
Trollers and seiners, floating traps 
and fixed traps, they make yachting 
in Alaska a glorified obstacle race! 

The tide in Chatham Strait, 
turning against us, gave an excuse to 
spend some time in beautiful Ta- 
katz Bay, after which we made 
Peril Strait in the next flood. 
With 140 fathoms in the channel, 
the Todd Cannery pier seemed the 
best place to spend what was left 
of the night and I was carefully 
feeling my way in when a tender 
left the pier. The reason was soon 
obvious since the 8.8. Yukon, one 
of the large passenger steamers, was 
swinging from the channel right be- 
hind me. I was not the only one 
who thought that was a good place 
to spend the night. There was noth- 
ing left for me to do but duck. I 
ducked, and sounded into a wretched 
anchorage in deep water, alto- 
gether too close to the shore, by 
Lindenberg Head. Here we enjoyed 
a marvelous display of Northern 
Lights. 

At 4:00 a.m. we were again Ul- 
der way, the early start. being im- 
perative if we were to catch the tide 
through the narrower portion o 
Peril Strait and make Sergius Nar- 
rows near high water slack. Sergitls 
is one of the serious swift spots 02 
the coast,with heavy cross currents 
that are not to be trifled with when 
the current is at strength. 

In spite of Igdrasil’s best efforts 
we were only abreast of Rapi 
Point at the slack of the tide. Three 
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Chosen by ‘Pan American for all their tenders 


KUSHON KLOTH 
Defies Sun, Wind, Water and Wear! 


Though Hooperwood KusHon KLOTH is an unusu- 
ally smart and colorful upholstery fabric, here’s 
the newest proof of its amazing wearing qualities. 
Pan American Airways System have just chosen 
KusHon KotH for all their service tenders. 


Not only does KusHon KLOTH withstand Sun, 
Wind, Water and Wear, but, in addition, it resists 
mildew, alcohol, gasoline and oil . . . and cannot 
fade, stain, crack or peel! 


Ask your boat yard, builder or dealer for smart, 
new colors available for yacht cushions, pillows, 
transom covers, spray hoods and tender covers. 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 
JUNIPER AND CHERRY STS., PHILADELPHIA 


320 Broadway, New York 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 
San Francisco, Cal. 







Treat your old covers with FIRE 
CHIEF Compound—and they will not 
only look better and last far longer, 
but will be protected against every 
accidental cause of fire. For all new 
covers, insist on the mill-finished 
FIRE CHIEF Cotton Duck. In either 
form, the FIRE CHIEF finish. resists 
fire, water, mildew—pays for itself in 
Extra Wear—and Won't WasuH Out. 
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Announcing — 
A NEW BOOK BY H. A. CALAHAN 


So 
You’re Going To Buy 
A Boat 


The famous author of LEARNING TO SAIL, LEARNING TO 
RACE, LEARNING TO CRUISE, THE SHIP’S HUSBAND, and 
GADGETS AND WRINKLES tells all about judging a boat’s quali- 
ties by her looks in the boat yard; explains how to deal with yacht brok- 
ers, how to select the best boat for your purposes, etc. — throwing in, 
in addition, a mass of invaluable material which all sailors want and 
need, whether experts or novices. Illustrated. Probable price $3.00 


at all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 5th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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‘THE Mystic STAR 


An Improved, Modern Star Boat With 
All the Latest Developments. 


The flexible rig. New and different fit- 
tings and gadgets. Extremely light and 
strongly constructed hulls. 


























We furnish solid rod rigging, both stain- 
less and galvanized, for all types of boats. 


Write us for further information 


Mystic SHIPYARD: INC: 


WEST MYS#@iC, CO ee 

























As Every Motor Boat Needs an Engine 
and 
Every Sail Boat Needs a Sail 
and 
Every Yacht Needs Auxiliary Power 
so does every type of Pleasure Craft need 


MARINE INSURANCE 


Your insurance representative will be 
assured of friendly, helpful service if 


he places your policy with 


STAR BOAT SPARS APPLETON & COX, INC. 


Marine Underwriters since 1870 


111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


AGENTS AND BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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DI: 


U. S. Diesel Marine Electric Plants are gaining wide 
popularity in the marine field. For safe, smooth and 
dependable service, they offer everything an ideal Electric 
Plant installation requires. Made in 1-, 4- and 6-cylinder 
units; froom 3 Kw. to 60 Kw. Each unit engineered 
expressly for marine service and to meet most exacting 
performance standards. Our line of marine gasoline- 
driven Electric Plants is equally complete, starting with 
a water-cooled unit at 400 watts. Write for Bulletins 
stating approximate capacity required. 
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AUXILIARY POWER with 


self-starter and generator for lights 


U. 8. 4-cycle water-cooled Falcons at 2%, 5 and 10 h.p. make 
ideal power for auxiliary power and dinghies. Medium or 
Heavy Duty. Built for hard work and long-life service. Have 
been building their reputation for 50 years in every port in 
America. Write for illustrated ‘‘Faleon’’ Marine Engine 


bulletin. 
UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP. 


R 
435 Nebraska Street Oshkosh, Wisconsin 














COMFORTABLE SEAWORTHY 
YACHT CHAIRS 














@ Ideal for cabin, deck, 
cockpit or bridge. Com- 
fortable. Convenient. Built 
of selected air-dried hard- 
wood and solid brass fit- 
tings. Fold compactly for 
easy stowage. Write for 
catalog of yacht, clubhouse 
and lawn furniture. 


GOLD MEDAL FOLDING 


35Y — Mahoganitone fin- FURNITURE Co. 
ish. Brass fittings. Khaki 


1713 Packard Ave. 
cover. Rubber cushioned 
Feet: Racine, Wis. 


Pilot Seat 
No. 138 


35Y De Luxe — ‘Same as 
35Y with chromium plated 
brass fittings and blue can- 
Vas cover, 


Mahoganitone finish. Cad- 


CLM) PHY ND ber custonca tec 


Folding Furniture 








































Here’s a Radio 
THAT’S BEEN DESIGNED 


5 pecifically 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, send today for free 
illustrated catalog showing 
complete line of receivers 
available for all types of 
boats. 






A few exclusive territories 
still open to wide-awake 
dealers. Write at once for 
our proposition. 


Here is the latest in compact marine 
radio receivers. Brings in Coast Guard 
weather reports, domestic and foreign 
broadcast stations. Low drain tubes as- 
sure long battery life. Rugged, moisture- 
roof construction. Operates on 6-volt 
ighting system. 


SOUNDVIEW 
MARINE CO. 


City Island Ave. CITY ISLAND, N. Y. Model 500 














THIS SMART GREBE IN 3 POPULAR SIZES 


Featuring two double state- 


46' — 48’ — 50° 


rooms, large deck house, 
built in shower, many other 





details and literature. 
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HENRY C. GREBE & C0. INC. 


3250 Worth Washtenaw tive., Chicago, GE. ‘ 


features. Send for complete 
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“‘Igdrasil’s 


miles farther on, the rapids had 
begun to sing with the ebb. To sing, 
but not to roar, so they were still 
safe to run. We were nearing the 
last buoy when behind us came the 


Yukon at her usual good speed. ° 


There was little room to dodge 
and we got a nice shaking up from 
her wash when she rounded the 
buoy at speed, heeling far over as 
she did so. The pilot ran her close to 
the other shore, slapped her over 
the other way and shot down the 
Narrows. It was a fine example of 
perfect ship handling and hair trig- 
ger timing. All these Alaska pilots 
really know their business but cour- 
tesy to others is no part of it. 

We followed the Yukon down the 
crooked channel, ‘‘keeping the 
weight of the boat on the rudder,”’ 
as the fishermen say, and had a 
grand ride through the swift water 
into Suloia Bay. 

A fog bank 1000 feet thick filled 
Salisbury Strait and spilled over 
through Kakul Narrows to Fish 
Bay. The Yukon had started into it 
and then backed out, so we passed 
her as she lay drifting, recording the 
novel experience with many feet of 
movie film. I never let fog stop me. 
If I did, I would be up there in 
Alaska yet! The fog swallowed us 
and a strong current urged us on 
through the Narrows. A light struc- 
ture on a rock loomed out of the fog 
and seemed to float by us close to 
port. After that, there was nothing 
but the salmon trawlers that in- 
fested the entrance. 

After turning up the strait, a hali- 
but boat came along. They seemed 
to think we knew where we were, 
and we thought they ought to, so 
we stuck together until we came to 
a floating fish trap. Then their 
Diesel snorted louder and we were 
left alone. They knew where that 
fish trap was, while I could only 
guess. Fish traps ought to make fine 
landmarks on a person’s second 
visit but who wants to visit any 
place twice when there is lots of the 
world that is new? 

The fog lifted at the entrance to 
Neva Strait and there was good 
visibility for the thickly buoyed, 
100-foot channel through White- 
stone Narrows. We were just 


through when the Yukon came 
charging up behind, taking the 
narrow channel and the sharp turn 
without appearing to slow for it. 


track from Disenchantment Bay to Rudyard Bay 


The rest of the run to Sitka was 
pleasant and soon we were within 
that maze of tiny islands that makes 
Sitka the most picturesquely located 
town in Alaska. Sitka harbor is in- 
credibly cramped and the town it- 
self is little else but fish and Indians, 
but we had a good time since we 
knew the Navy crowd. We had 
kept the appointment with the 
U.S.S. Teal which we had made 
’way back in Kodiak. 

With Sitka astern, we picked our 
way among islands and _ reefs, 
through the Necker Islands and 
down the coast. There was a nasty 
sea running but, fortunately, it was 
astern and helping us along, while 
the wind came fitfully, often bring- 
ing the offshore fog bank in with it 
for hours at a stretch. Off Cape 
Ommaney, we met one of the worst 
tide rips I have ever experienced. 
There was no wind and, for a while, 
everything depended upon the en- 
gine. A small boat, without auxil- 
iary power to meet the seas end on, 
might easily have rolled her sticks 
out in that sea. 

Off Cape Decision, we met the 
first sailing yacht in 3500 miles. She 
was the Cheechako, of Sitka, in 
which a traveling dentist makes 
an annual circuit of the coast. 
With at least one other yacht on 
the coast, we did not feel quite so 
isolated. 

The long reaches of Sumner 
Strait proved uninteresting in patehy 
fog so we pushed right through it, 
past that aptly named reef, the Eye 
Opener, and into Clarence Strait. 
We were too late to buck the tide 
in Snow Passage so I tried Kashe- 
varof Passage, which the Current 
Tables credited with less than two 
knots. For once, the good book was 
wrong for, with the kicker turning 
its very best and the water slipping 
by at a full five knots, I could not 
pass Fire Island in mid-channel. 
Only by risky work in the eddies 
and crossing an overfall sidewise 
was I able to get by the narrow spt. 
After that, it was easy going until, 
on a dark night, I picked my way 
behind the reefs into Dewey At 
chorage at Onslow Island. 

The narrow passage through the 
Onslow Islands is attractive but 
numerous “‘No Trespassing”’ sig! 
rather take the bloom from the Vi 
gin bush. All these islands are fox 
farms. 


Al 
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“You Can't Slip In Top-Siders''"—a sincere statement uncontested by the thousands of yachtsmen who wear them. 


your margin of safety in the only yachting footwear that offers you the positive contact of 3,700 rubber grippers 
a smooth, velvet-soft surface 


a white non-marking sole 


a self-cleaning, flexing sole action 


. . . This season, find 
the walking ease of 


trim smartness and a non-slip design that 


is uniformly effective until the shoe is worn out. Genuine Tép-Siders may be had in Canvas Oxfords, Leather Moccasins and Rubber 
Boots. Order direct or from leading outfitters. Write for free Log Booklet "'B.” 


Toree S PBR 


S.HLOE COM PANY. 


252 PAR Kh Sao eee 1, 


New HAVEN, 


CONNECTIC UG 





In our 1939 cutters, we have followed the 
modern trend of stepping masts farther 
aft, thus making room for the larger head- 
sails which have proven to be such impor- 
tant factors in driving to windward and 
In reaching. 
Prices reasonable. Write for circulars 

We have one of the largest storage and 

Sefvice yards on the coast. Our large 

crew of skilled workmen and our ways 

which can handle up to 500 tons are 

always ready to serve the yachtsman. 


Write for estimates 
CAS:Y BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 


any BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
OR S\LE — THEY SELL THEMSELVES 


= 





ELECTRIC-INDICATING FLOW-METER 


TELLS 


s 


YOU - 


at what r.p.m. you get the most mileage and what 
adjustment of the carburetor gives you greatest 
efficiency. 


ap 


whether or not your engine performance is faulty or 
if you have ignition troubles. 


if there is any unusual drag on motor — such as 
damaged propeller or bent shafts. 


Units available for Gas or Diesel engines 


See your local dealer or write 
today for full details and prices 


MILE-O-METER CORP. 


Box 1200 Michigan City, Ind. 


“FIRST TO THE BUOY”’ 


GUARANTEED 
NON-FOULING 


thruout Entire Season 


On Every Package: 
‘‘We guarantee to refund the amount of this 
bill, if at the end of the season there is any 
sea growth on the bottom of the boat, on 
which two coats of our ‘Bridgeport Bronze’ 
Marine Paint have peen properly applied.” 


“BRIDGEPORT BRONZE" Marine 
Paint costs /Jeast because once it is 
applied there is no further expense for 


| paint or labor, no hauling out, no loss 


of use, all summer long. No fouling 
means a faster, easier-handled, more 
seaworthy boat. Famous for over 30 
years. Be sure you get the genuine. 


Bridgeport Bronze 
Marine Paint 
Perkins Rouge & Paint Co., Milford, Conn. 
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ae Your greatest value 


Eighteen pal pas wen mew 
neering and manufacturing experi- 
ence has established KoblerElectric [500 watts, S2-vole D.C. 
Plants as the choice of thousands of tery-charging . 

boat owners and boat builders. : 

The dependable performance and long-run operating economy o 

these sturdy, simple and compact plants has been thoroughly proved. 
Quiet, slow-speed, multi-cylinder, water-cooled engine. Low fue! 
consumption. A for lighting, pump, winches, radio, galley 
appliances. Battery-charging and direct-service models, up to 10,000 
watts. 32 to 110 volt D.C. Also A.C. models. 


KOHLER OF KOHLER 


Electric Plants, Plumbing and Heating Equipment 


KOHLER MODEL EP-36— 


"SIM ‘191409 ‘6E-3-A 34°C ‘OD YITHOM 


DAWo]y CULV] J9TYOY UO s1N{wI1971] Puss 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| in electric plants 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
I 


Mail coupon (or post- 
card) for FREE descrip- 


tive folder and prices 












“= 4 PENN YAN BOATS 


SAI LBOATS jomguaas 44 models meet all requirements and satisfy all 

. preferences. 7 to 24 feet. High in quality - low in 
price. Always ready to use. No soaking or caulk- 
ing ever needed. Give continuous service with no’ 
‘attention. When you buy your boat get the benefit 
of Penn Yan’s manufacturing facilities which are 
the finest in the world of small water craft. 


Penn Yan Runabouts are winning their way by the 
force of their own excellence. Special boats for 
Sportsmen include 11 models of canoes. Sailing 
enthusiasts have 6 types from which to make a 
selection. The Penn Yan dinghies and outboards 
have long been world famous. 


INBOARDS 


OUTBOARDS 


ROWBOATS 
RRR 


———— oe 


(or RO} a) 


Se 
SPECIAL CRAFT 





Sua 2° Pese | PENN YAN BOATS 
tek aie Catalog Rice 
DeSeerGee FREE | 18 th ST., PENN YAN, N.Y. 











RACING 


AND 


CRUISING 
YACHT SAILS 


C. E. Beckman Co. 


11-35 Commercial St. 
New Bedford, Mass. 

















Selling Marine Supplies Over 100 Years 


YACHTS EQUIPPED 
From TRUCK to KEELSON 
WE RECOMMEND 
Baltimore Copper Bronze 


Most reliable anti-fouling copper bronze bottom paint on the market 
GALLON $12.00 ONE-HALF GALLON $6.15 QUART $3.15 


JAMES BLISS & CO., INC., 220 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


WRU SD LI PD MUL OEE RRs ee Pe oa Ns: Baltimore Copper Bronze Paint 








Address 














Had it not been for a flood tide, 
which we had to wait out some- 
where, we might have missed Mey- 
ers Chuck. This tiny landlocked 
cove is a favorite rendezvous for 
trollers and many of them have 
homes there. But it is all on a 
small scale. One complacent bach- 
elor has built himself a home, a 
vegetable garden and a boat shed 
on an island fifteen feet across. 
There is no danger of his getting 
married — there isn’t ‘room for a 
wife on his claim! 

Riding the ebb again, we were 
well past Ship Island when the fog 
rolled in thick. Now in Alaska one 
is never free from tidal currents, so 
distance run is always a matter for 
speculation. I thought I was clear 
of Caamano Point when a masthead 
light appeared in the fog ahead. I 
put the wheel hard over, passed it 
within 50 feet, and swung back to 
meet the wash. There was none! 
Shutting off the engine I listened for 





YACHTING 


the exhaust — but heard instead 
the song of breakers. Swallowing my 
pride, I turned around and came 
alongside the fish trap, for such it 
was, and asked the watchman how 
far he was from the point. Fifteen 
hundred feet. Not a big error, per- 
haps, but enough to have caused 
trouble here. As I left the trap, I 
thought of its two-ton anchors and 
the inch and a quarter steel wire 
that joins it to the shore. It was a 
good thing I didn’t dodge to port 
when that light appeared! 

Soon the solitude of fog and water 
was broken by a long blast from a 
steamer on the starboard bow. 
Another ahead answered her, while 
the shrill Pe-e-e-e-e-e-p of a cannery 
tender gave the bird to both of 
them. I began to suspect that find- 
ing the entrance to Tongass Nar- 
rows through that mess ahead 
might have some interesting com- 
plications. 

(To be continued) 


Little to Do With the Case 


(Continued from page 50) 


modernize Hotspur’s rig if an occa- 
sion arose and have come to the 
conclusion that I wouldn’t. I admit 
all the advantages of a tall inboard 
sail plan but,- when it comes to 
cruising and anchoring every night 
and getting the anchor aboard 
every morning, I still consider a 
bowsprit indispensable. 

We now go below where we find a 
condition that I freely admit is go- 
ing to get me down two or three 
years from now, namely, the white- 
work of the cabin interior. The 
bronze diagonal straps of the house 
have set up some kind of action — 
whether electrolytic or not I don’t 
know — which in places has marred 
the perfection of the enamel. These 
little patches I have been able to 
remedy so that they aren’t readily 
apparent to the eye. But, in the 
course of years, sap in the white 
cedar cabin roof has exuded and 
splotched the overhead. Twice I’ve 
given it a lick and a promise with 
scraper and sandpaper before add- 
ing another coat of white enamel, 
but the day of reckoning is coming 
when the interior is going to have to 
be burned or scraped. 

Otherwise, in the matter of a 
boat’s interior economy, I’ve learned 
nothing memorable, except that 
soap and fresh water do no harm. 
Passing forward to the bins where 
spare sails and coils of new and old 
line are kept, I might say that ade- 
quate ventilation and an occasional 
airing keep them in good condition. 
But we can skip that as it’s common 
knowledge that dead air and mois- 
ture are the death of everything 








afloat. If I may be permitted one 
small boast amidst all these depre- 
cations, I shall declare that my 
storm trysail, which I have used 
more for convenience than neces- 
sity, would give Ernest Ratsey a 
headache if he ever saw it — for the 
sizing is still in it and it looks good 
for another twenty years. 

_ Now we raise the floor boards, 
which look pretty ratty,as I have an 
insatiable, not to say morbid, curi- 
osity about the bilge, and pry them 
up at least once a day. First, I must 
remark that I read the other day 
that the average boat that is more 
than two years old nearly asphyxi- 
ates you when you raise the floor 
boards. Well, Hotspur isn’t as bad 
as that. In fact, her bilges don’t 
smell at all, despite the fact that, 
because of my experimental turn of 
mind, they haven’t been painted 
since the day after she was planked. 

One of the first things I do every 
morning when I am cruising is not 
spill the cream into the biige. Put it 
down as greediness if you will but! 
like my cream — also coffee, milk, 
partly scrambled eggs, jam, and— 
of all things — kerosene. Tobacco 
and ashes do sift their unregarded 
way through the cracks in the eabin 
“floor but they are absolutely all. Ii, 
misfortunately, lubricating oil o 
gasoline gets down there, I suspend 
all other activities until the bilge's 
again as sweet as a farmer’s daugh- 
ter in the early part of May. 

On which bucolic note I close mY 
decennial report of what Hotspw 
has taught me about the care of 8 
boat. 
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HERES NEWS. 


New Beprorp° 35 
with Lead Keel. . . Teak Decks 


S 6 | 0 0 A New Boat Value That 

p Challenges All Comparison 
HIERE’s a boat that sets'a totally 
new standard of boat value, offer- 








The New Cruising-Racing Class 










Also Available 
DELUXE EQUIPPED 
for $7500 
includes all the extra and 
special equipment a man 

could desire. 


Designed by .. . 


S. S. Crocker, N. A. 
35° x 28’ x 9° 6” x 5° 6” 

















i ing amazing quality features at 
SPECIFICATIONS an exceptionally low price. 
e h . e 
nee sa ari ‘YP te This unusual value is made pos- 
of the built-in quality sible by efficiently planned pro- 
throughout. duction in a modern, well- 
tees equipped shop, exclusively de- 
‘ voted to producing this one class 
Teak Deck, Cockpit and 
, of boat. 
Cabin Floor 
Mahogany Planking Send now for descriptive folder 
Everdur Fastenings showing detailed specifications 
Gray Four-22 Engine, in- and photographic illustrations. 
stalled on center line Be ready to place your order in 
Feathering Propeller time to assure rly spring 
Sail Area, 569 Sq. Ft. delivery. 
Sails by Manchester See Completed New Bedford 35’s 
‘Air Foam” or ‘“‘Airtex”’ at the Plant 
mattresses 
: oe Pa Headroom 6’ 2” CARL N. BEETLE,,; Builder 
= crc ltl 70 Prospect Street ® New Bedford, Mass. 
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THE BETTER PRODUCTS —BY KUHLS 


Elastic Seam Composition — No. 1 Elastic Bedding Composition — For 











CUP OF CUBA 


mm 





for the Deck Seams. Bedding, Mouldings, Hardware, etc. 
Elastic S ition — N Elastic Canvas Preservative — Water- . -W fe 
fo i. me Somes ee ee proofing Canvas Covers, etc. Mid inter Star 
‘ Elastic Trowelast — (A better Trowel : : 
Elastic Seam Paint — A Seam Primer. Cement) for surfacing Wood, Iron, Champion ship } 
Elastic Canvas Cement — For Cement- Steel Hulls, Hard Racing Bottom 
ing Canvas, Linoleum, etc. finishes, etc. , ‘ q 
Elastic Brushlast — Applied with heavy 
Elastic ‘‘Avio”’ Aer-O-Nautic Liquid bristled brush — Ideal for cracked can- 
Marine Glue. vas decks and all other resurfacing. 
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3 C Q.R. PLOW ANCHOR 
| o--— Be Sure You Are Secure----~—- 
‘ @ Light Weight — Easy to Handle and Stow 

a @ Will Not Foul Anchor Cable — Safe! 

a @ Always Ready to Use — Quick! 

of & Attested by Prominent English and American 


PRESCOTT WILSON 


Incorporated 
GRIFFIN MARINE PRODUCTS, INC. lacht Satlnakers 
198 Milburn Ave., Baldwin, N. Y. , 


crm as sr ses sip isla land acts adie teeictce aided diiincsmatlcinsobeal NEW YORK CITY 


Yachtsmen 
Write for Full Particulars and Prices 


SOLD ONLY BY 
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LEAK PROOF 
DINGHY 


Original Boston 
Featherweight 
Pram 


iT 
TOWS 
Weighs only 
67 lbs. 

In fact the Boston Pram is the easi- 
est towing tender known. It will not 
squat, sheer, or tend to fill in rough 
going. It’s Featherweight. 


IT 
STOWS 


Only 7 ft. 
10 in. long 





Easy to stow. Set it on deck — be- 
tween hatches — leave it there for a 
week. It won’t dry out because it is 
marine proof, resin bonded plywood 
throughout. Guaranteed leakproof! 


IT 
ROWS 


Carries 5 

People — 

over 700 
lbs. 









And how it rows! You can maneu- 
ver on a dime. Holds — in complete 
comfort and safety — as many as five 
at a time—over seven hundred 
Pounds. The fore and aft Bench 
Thwart and three oarlock socket 
positions permit adjustable rowing 
position. 


IT 
SAILS 


Has Famous 
“No-Halyard” 
Rig 
The _ sailing 
PRAM has fric- 
“= tion lever center- 
board control, and sail is by Ratsey. 
Varnished spars collapse to house 
within the hull. For safety the “No- 
Halyard” rig is doused as quickly as 

you can take off your hat. 


All Mumford Boats are guaranteed 
satisfactory or money back. Prices 
start as low as $59.50. Write today for 
fully illustrated catalog. Use coupon. 


MUMFORD BROTHERS, INC. 
131 State St., Boston, Mass. 


| MUMFORD BROTHERS, INC. { 
| 131 State Street, Boston, Mass., Dept. Y-2 i 


| Please send illustrated catalog. l 
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Reliability—the Vital Factor in 
Gold Cup Racing 


(Continued from page 48) 


accessories. It is easy to be led into 
a “haywire” installation. Many 
little gadgets look good enough to 
get by with and do get by until the 
test of three thirty-mile heats in one 
afternoon. Particular care should be 
paid to the installation of the foot 
throttle which should have a 
smooth, easy action without bind- 
ing at any part of its travel. It 
should return instantly to a closed 
throttle position when the driver’s 
foot is removed. All of this sounds 
self-evident but many a race boat — 
some of them well-known boats — 
have been faulty in these respects. 

If bell cranks and levers with con- 
necting links are used, they should 
be so laid out as to angles and con- 
necting link lengths that the throt- 
tle is not too sensitive at the be- 
ginning of the opening. In other 
words, the actual movement of the 
butterfly throttle in the carburetor 
should be comparatively slow for a 
considerable movement of the foot 
throttle at the beginning of the mo- 
tion and then the throttle should 
move more rapidly as it approaches 
full opening. This gives the driver 
nice control for engaging the clutch 
and for maneuvering when getting 
into position before the start of a 
race. It is lacking if the throttle 
starts to open quickly at a slight 
movement of the foot. 

All throttle connections should be 
most carefully inspected to see that 
they cannot shake loose. More than 
one race has been lost by failure of 
the throttle linkage. Rig the fulerum 
for the support of the foot throttle 
on the engine girder, if possible, so 
that there will be no relative move- 
ment between this fulerum and the 
carburetor. 

It is with considerable reluctance 
that I approach the subject of the 
piping in a Gold Cup Boat because 
I realize that I am a crank on that 
point and I know that I shall be 
severely criticized by a majority of 
drivers. Personally, I would not use 
an inch of copper tubing in a fuel or 
oil line if it could be avoided. This, 
of course, applies only to the race 
boat. Instead of copper tubing, I 
have used Shelby steel tubes for all 
rigid, fixed leads and have con- 
nected these leads to the tanks and 
to the motor either with corrugated, 
seamless, flexible metallic hose or 
with synthetic rubber oil-and-gaso- 
line-resistant flexible hose. The 
Shelby tube should be rigidly 
strapped to a strong portion of the 
hull so that it cannot shake and 
vibrate. I see no reason for altering 
my ideas as to an installation of this 
character as there has never been a 
failure in any line so installed. 

All valves, manifolds and other 
pipe fittings should be supported 
and strapped to some fixed part of 


the hull. They must not hang on the 
threads of the fittings or on the ends 
of the tubes, leaving the weight un- 
supported, because this weight will 
cause a vibration in the pipe which 
soon fatigues the metal and it may 
break at the most critical point of 
the race. 

Avoid pipe fittings such as nip- 
ples, “‘ells’’ and ‘‘tees” as much as 
possible. Not only are the threaded 
connections a source of potential 
leakage but they are weak points in 
the line. Every fitting when used 
should be carefully inspected to see 
that the core is properly centered at 
the root of the thread. Fittings are 
sometimes found in which the core 
leaves only a paper-thin wall below 
the thread on one side and a thick 
wall on the other. The ultimate in 
safety in the use of pipe fittings can 
be obtained by using forged steel 
fittings, with drilled holes instead of 
cored ones for the passage of fuel or 
of oil. 

Make a diagram of each system 
and each lead on paper before start- 
ing its installation; a little study 
often shows where half a dozen 
threaded connections can be elimi- 
nated, each one a possible source of 
leakage and pipe failure. The ideal 
fuel pipe system for a Gold Cup job 
has a valve threaded directly into 
the tank — packingless valves of 
this kind can be obtained — the 
other end of the valve being con- 
nected directly, without the use of a 
coupling or nipple, to a flexible tube 
leading to the Shelby tube strapped 
on the engine girder. The Shelby 
tube is led to a point near the fuel 
pump where a second valve, also 
well strapped to the girder, is con- 
nected to the tube. From the second 
valve, another flexible tube is car- 
ried to the fuel pump on the motor. 
This system avoids the use of any 
‘tees,’ nipples, ‘ells’ or other 
sources of weakness and uses only 
two flared-tube aeroplane type fit- 
tings, one at each end of the Shelby 
tube, to join it to the flexible tubes. 

What has been said about fuel 
piping and fittings applies also to 
oil and water piping. Make simple 
pencil sketches of the system and 
include in those sketches all items 
such as the reserve oil tank, oil 
cooler, strainer, by-passes and 
valves, and indicate on the sketch 
every ‘tee,’ elbow, nipple and 
other fitting you think is required. 
Then see how many can be dis- 
pensed with. Often, changing the 
end fittings of the flexible tubes con- 
necting different parts of the sys- 
tem, using male or female ends as 
suited to the parts to be connected, 
will eliminate many nipples or 
couplings. Every joint eliminated 
makes the installation just so much 
the safer. 
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Greatest 


AID TO RACING 


since the invention 
of the Stop Watch! 


You can ‘“‘tune up’’ without waitin 
for a race. Sails can be trimmed wit 
the utmost efficiency. No guesswork 
necessary to decide whether to head off 
a point and foot faster or keep her up 
and make to weather. The ‘‘Little 
Captain’’ knows all the answers. 





The “Little Captain” 
MARINE 
SPEEDOMETER 


only $25 
FOOLPROOF: No electric or hydraulic 


linkages. 


STEADY POINTER: An efficient damp: 
ing device prevents all jiggling and 
erratic motion. 

SMALL DRAG ELEMENT: Only one 
short wire projecting from the bottom, 
so designed that striking an obstruction 
cannot damage the instrument. Easily 
replaceable. 


FOR BOTH POWER AND SAIL 
BOATS: Available in different speed 
ranges and shaft lengths. 


Write Now for Details 


<i | 


SPEEDOMETER 
for Cruising Boats, $65 


A foolproof, combination log and 
speedometer of unfailing accuracy am 
the highest quality. 





FISHER-PIERCE CO. 


P. O. Box 352 
Duxbury, Mass. 
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No More 
Dinghy Digs! 





SHIPMATE 
GUNWALE GUARD 


Choppy water makes dinghies 
rough on topsides. But here’s 
new, better protection! 


Shipmate Gunwale Guard has 

a tough woven casing that lasts. 

It’s filled with resilient air-cell 

rubber that cushions every 

bump. Won’t stretch or sag. 

_ Easy to attach and keep clean. 

SeeShipmateGunwale Guard 

at your regular marine supply 
store or write to us direct. 





Available in 
several sizes— 
full round, for 
boats with 
coves; 34round 
for top of gun- 
wales; and %% 
roundforsides. 








PROTECT TOPSIDES WITH 


Mearpruf 


MARINE FENDERS 


These fenders can take it! Their 
casing is tough—triple woven. 
They’re filled with resilient air- 
cell rubber or ground rubber 
and cork without adhesive. A 
complete set costs far less than 
a coat of paint or a new plank. 






















ON SALE AT 
MARINE 
Soconr-acuum 5 SUPPLY STORES 


SOCONY-VACUUM 
Ol COMPANY, INC. 


Spegalties Dept., 26 Broadway, New York 





Plan the installation so that 
every valve and every fitting is sup- 
ported on a solid foundation and so 
that all parts between which there 
may be relative motion are con- 
nected by flexible hose. Keep 
clearly in mind that it is vibration 
which causes pipe and tube failures 
and eliminate the possibility of 
vibration by the manner in which 
the piping is arranged and sup- 
ported. 

The gasoline tank problem in the 
Gold Cup boat is a comparatively 
simple one since the amount of fuel 
necessary to run a 30-mile heat is 
not large. Usually, all the fuel may 
be stored in a single tank of circylar 
or elliptical section. If possible, this 
single tank should be used because 
it simplifies the fuel line installation 
and reduces the number of valves 
and connections. 

Tank installation was a far more 
difficult problem when the Gold 
Cup boats were sometimes required 
to run in the 150-mile Sweepstakes 
as well as the short runs of the Gold 
Cup. Racing at top speed for 150 
miles without a stop was a test of 
hull, motors, gear and drivers so 
severe that it is a wonder any boats 
and drivers went through it suc- 
cessfully. 

Both gasoline and oil tanks must 
be securely fastened in place so that 
the shock of jumping, pounding and 
vibration cannot move them on 
their seating, and the seating must 
be strong enough to avoid any 
breakage. Races have been lost by 
tanks coming adrift under the shock 
of pounding in rough water. 

When lubricating oil is carried in 
a tank outside the engine and within 
the engine compartment, a liberal 
vent must be carried outside the 
hull so that hot oil fumes and oil 
spray are not permitted to collect 
within the engine compartment. 

Propeller shaft breakages, which 
put many boats out of the running 
some years ago, are not among the 
common troubles today. It is well, 
however, to remember that a pro- 
peller shaft, no matter of what 
material, has only a limited life 
when it is run at the high stresses 
found in racing craft. The driver 
may believe that he has a well 
tested shaft, whereas, in fact, it 
may be a shaft already fatigued 
almost to the breaking point. The 
action of the repeated torsional 
stresses on a shaft when driving a 
propeller is quite similar to that of a 
fatigue testing machine. 

All shaft bearings must have 
liberal clearances to avoid over- 
heating and, if possible, should be 
so arranged that there is lubrication 
either by water or grease. Short 
runs at reduced throttle are not 
sufficient to test these bearings. Be- 
fore the race, any boat which ex- 
pects to finish should be given at 
least one full 30-mile heat at top 
speed to make certain that there is 
no overheating or seizing in the 
shaft bearings. 


Steering gear and rudder must be 
tried out by taking the turns as 
speedily and as sharply as will be 
done in racing. After making tests, 
the rudder and struts should be 
most carefully checked for align- 
ment to see that no permanent set 
has taken place because of these 
turns. Steering gear and rudder 
difficulties can be avoided if this 
simple precaution is observed. 

What’s wrong with Gold Cup 
hulls? Here I think we can find a 
little something to criticize. With 
the removal of the weight restric- 
tions formerly imposed on Gold 
Cup hulls, there has been a growing 
tendency each year to build the 
boats lighter and lighter. In some 
cases, this has been carried to an 
almost ridiculous extreme and a few 
hulls have entered races without 
having a chance of completing even 
one heat because they were struc- 
turally so weak. 

As the speed increases, so does the 
impact pressure on the bottom of 
the boat, this pressure building up 
approximately as the square of the 
speed. For the present Gold Cup 
speeds, an impact pressure — that 
is, the shock pressure of the bottom 
hitting a small wave —rises to 
about 1500 pounds to the square 
foot and any hull which cannot 
sustain, at least momentarily, a 
pressure of that magnitude can 
scarcely be expected to ge through 
an entire race without damage. 

As more and more effort is di- 
rected toward lightening hull con- 
struction, then more and more 
effort should be given to obtaining 
absolutely perfect fitting between 
the different parts of the hull struc- 
ture. Light hulls will not stay to- 
gether if fastenings alone are de- 
pended upon to hold them. In light 
work, fastenings must be considered 
as a means of holding the various 
parts in position, the one to the 
other, rather than of transmitting 
by themselves the stresses of one 
part into another. 

Three-point hydroplanes require 
special consideration in both trans- 
verse and longitudinal strength. A 
single centrally located. motor be- 
tween two well spread planing 
surfaces creates intense bending in 
the transverse floors and frames 
which support the engine girder. 
These stresses are of a character and 
magnitude much more severe than 
are encountered in the older type 
single-step hydroplane. The same 
thing is true of longitudinal stress in 
this type of hull because the lifting 
effort of the surfaces is intensely 
concentrated on the three planing 
points, while the weight is concen- 
trated at the motor at a considera- 
ble distance from the upward forces. 

Small details of hull construction, 
such as seat supports, hatches and 
hatch fastenings, may win or lose a 
race. Hatches, particularly, must be 


securely fastened down in a way } 


such that vibration, gusts of wind 
or a wash of spray cannot throw 












® Kodak 35’s offer new high 
values in inexpensive miniature 
cameras. Fast lenses, precision 
shutters, eye-level finders, - 
finger-tip focusing, automatic 
exposure counter, film-center- 
ing and locking device. 

All three models load with 
Kodachrome Film for full-color 
transparencies, as well as a va- 
riety of Kodak Films for pictures 
in black-and-white. At your 
dealer’s . . . Eastman Kodak 


Company, Rochester, N.Y. 





KODAK 35, Kodak Anastigmat /.5.6 lens, 


and Kodex shutter (3 speeds to 1/100 
second). A new low price—$14.50. 





KODAK 35, Kodak Anastigmat 4.5 lens, 
Diomatic shutter (4 speeds to 1/150, de- 
layed action). Anew low price—$24.50. 





KODAK 35 with Kodak Anastigmat Spe- 
cial f.3.5 lens, and Kodamatic shutter (5 
speeds to 1/200, delayed action). Atanew 
low price—$33.50. 





(fae to the New York Fair? | 


Take your Kodak—and be sure 
to visit the Kodak Building—for 
expert picture-taking advice— 
and to see the Cavalcade of 
Color—the Greatest Photographic 
Show on Earth. 


Only Eastman 
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Built-In Oil Pump and Float Feed Carburetor for 
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USE WILLIAMSON'S TUNG OIL PAINTS 
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TUNG OIL PAINTS — For deck and topsides. (Also Aluminum finish) 
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them open. Seats get a terrific 
pounding and must be as carefully 
engineered as the engine bed 
itself. 

What’s wrong—if anything — 
with the Gold Cup racing rule? 
Today the rules seem to be most 
satisfactory, with one exception. I 
believe that it has been and still is 
a great mistake to apply a minimum 
piston displacement to the motors 
eligible for the Gold Cup Class. All 
minimum hull limitations have been 
removed. The boats may be built as 
small as anyone cares to build them 
and yet the very arguments which 
were used in favor of removing 
minimum hull restrictions are now 
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advocated in favor of retaining a 
minimum motor size. The unfair- 
ness of restricting the Gold Cup to 
boats having motors under 732 
cubic inches displacement and over 
600 cubic inches is at last being 
recognized, for the committee in 
charge of the President’s Cup, al- 
though still maintaining a minimum 
limit, has lowered it well below that 
now in force in the Gold Cup Race 
itself. By all means, open the Gold 
Cup to all boats with motors below 
732 cubic inches displacement. Do 
not set a minimum limit which rules 
out a whole class of successful, 
highly developed racing hydro- 
planes. 


Center Line or Offset? 


(Continued from page 46) 


feathering propellers in place. The 
photographs again suggest the ex- 
planation, namely, that the forward 
portion of the long shaft extended 
into a region of much higher flow 
speeds than the speed at the pro- 
peller and, consequently, developed 
abnormally high resistance. 

A considerable length of exposed 
shaft is, of course, practically un- 
avoidable in an offset installation 
which is low down on the hull. A 
short shaft would necessarily enter 
the hull far aft, where there is no 
width to accommodate an engine or 
gear box, and it would have to enter 
at so great an angle with the center 
line that it could not be extended 
far forward without coming out the 
opposite side. There is, then, little 
to recommend. this type of in- 
stallation. 

Another interesting correlation is 
possible between the photographs of 
flow lines and the resistances of 
offset propeller installations. As 
previously noted, the increases of 
heeled resistance given in Table I 
for these installations are mean 
values derived from separate series 
of tests with the propellers on the 
weather and lee sides, respectively. 
Now in every case tried (except, of 
course, in Model C) the resistance 
increase was found to be consider- 
ably greater when the propeller 
was on the lee side than when it was 
on the weather side, and this is 
seen to agree with the indication of 
the photographs that at correspond- 
ing locations on the two sides of the 
boat, especially anywhere abaft the 
midship section, the flow speeds are 
distinctly greater on the lee side 
than on the weather. The average 
increases of resistance for the two 
sides separately are given in Table 
i. 

As might be expected, Table I 
indicates a definite advantage for 
the folding propeller, over the feath- 
ering type, in offset installations. 
For center line installations, special 
tests of Model A showed a similar 
advantage for the feathering pro- 
peller over the non-feathering type. 


The average increase of resistance 
for the non-feathering propeller (set 
vertically) was found to be 4.2 per 
cent, in heeled tests, as compared 
with the 1.3 per cent given in Table 
I for the feathering type. In this 
case, the non-feathering blades were 
appreciably wider than the dead- 
wood, so that they protruded on 
both sides of it. 

The question of the effect of an 
aperture and center line propeller 
on the rudder action when under 
sail was investigated for Models A 
and D. In neither case could more 
than trivial differences be detected 
between the rudder actions with and 
without the aperture. The aperture 
of Model A was, of course, propor- 
tionately larger than that of Model 
D. But neither aperture cut out 
more than a comparatively small 
fraction of the original rudder area, 
and the extra size of the-aperture 
of Model A probably did not affect 
the rudder action for the same 
reason that it did not cause greater 
resistances in the tests previously 
discussed, namely, that it lay in a 
region of lower flow speeds. 

There have been instances, ap- 
parently, in which cutting an aper- 
ture seriously reduced the effective- 
ness of the rudder. It was, in fact, 
the rather vague reports of such 
instances which inspired the special 
tests for rudder action in the cases 
of Models A and D. From the nega- 
tive results of these tests, then, it 
seems more than probable that, 
where trouble has occurred, the 
apertures were either large, com- 
pared with the rudders, or were 
badly faired. 

The method used to test-rudder 
action may be of interest. The 
rudder of a sail boat serves two 
more or less distinct purposes: (1) 
to steer the boat — that is, to alter 
course; (2) to effect balance with 
the rig — that is, to maintain 4 
straight course. The tests in ques 
tion related primarily to the second 
purpose. They were carried out by 
running the model with various 
settings of the rudder angle, but 
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PULL ING POWER 


With This IDEAL eos 
“LITTLE GIANT” 
Windlass 
Weighs But 49 Ibs. | 
PRICE—Only 
sO 8: 50 
Save your back and disink 
tion. Let an IDEAL Electric 
Windlass weigh anchor, hoist 
sail, boats, ete. All Ideal 
models — like the one shown 
here—combine amazing 
power with surprisingly small 
size and light weight. All are 
fully weather proof, built for 
lifetime service, and are easy 
on the battery. Their low 
prices, too, are a treat. So 
why do it the hard way when 
it’s so easy to have an Ideal 
do it electrically. 
NEW CATALOGUE — Free. 
It pictures and describes all 
ten Ideal models. Send for 
your copy now. 


Lebvet 


WINDLASS CO. 
M48 STATE ST. BOSTON, MASS. 





under otherwise similar conditions, 
and afterwards correlating the ob- 
served changes of resistance, lee- 
way, and longitudinal position of 
the center of lateral resistance. 
Since it is the shift in the longitu- 
dinal position of the center of lateral 
resistance, effected by the rudder, 
which brings about balance, it is 
logical to compare rudders in terms 
of the changes of resistance and 
leeway which accompany given 
shifts of the center of lateral resist- 
ance. This is the method of com- 
parison on which the statement is 
based that the apertures caused 
only trivial differences in the rudder 
actions of Models A and D. The 
rudder angles required for a given 
shift were slightly greater with the 
apertures than without them, but 
this is of no particular consequence 
from either a theoretical or practical 
point of view. 

Ultimately, interest centers in the 
effects of propeller installations on 
sailing speeds, rather than on re- 
sistances. If changes of sailing speed 
were directly proportional to changes 
of resistance, it would be sufficient 
to consider the latter only. But this 
is not the case. In general, a given 
percentage change of resistance 
results in a much smaller percentage 
change of sailing speed, the exact 
relationship between the two de- 
pending on the wind strength and 
the point of sailing, as well as on the 
characteristics of the boat. Running 
dead free in a good breeze, for in- 
stance, a 10 per cent increase of 
resistance will usually cause less 
than a 1 per cent reduction of speed. 
This is not only because the resist- 
ances of sailing yachts at high speeds 
often vary as the fifth or sixth power 
of the speed, but also because any 
reduction of speed results in an 
increase in the driving force of the 
wind on the sails — the boat not 
“running away” from the wind as 
much as before. On the wind, the 
effect on the change of speed is 
rather more but it is never a large 
fraction of the change of resistance. 

The following average relation- 
ships between changes of resistance 
and changes of sailing speed have 
been worked out by the method 
ordinarily employed at the Stevens 
Tank in analyzing sailing yacht 
performance, for the two limiting 
points of sailing, close hauled and 
dead free. They are for the same 
average sailing conditions as those 
assumed in preparing Table I, that 
is, for wind speeds of 12 to 14 knots. 
The figure for the close hauled speed 
change refers to speed made good to 








windward, not to speed through the 
water. 
Change of Change of 


Resistance Speed 
Close Hauled + 10% — 3% 
Dead Free + 10% as 1109, 


These figures can be used to evalu- 
ate the effects on speed of the resist- 
ance increases given in Table I. 

A 3 per cent reduction of speed 
corresponds to a loss of 18 seconds 
to the mile at 6 knots or to 13.5 
seconds to the mile at 8 knots, and 
is by no means trivial. And Table I 
shows that, unless some care is 
taken to get a good installation, the 
10 per cent increase of resistance 
which will cause a 3 per cent loss of 
speed, when close hauled, is by no 
means impossible. Furthermore, as 
the wind speed decreases below 12 
to 14 knots, both the percentage 
increase of resistance caused by a 
given propeller installation and the 
percentage reduction of speed caused 
by a given increase of resistance 
become larger. Thus the over all 
effect of a given propeller installa- 
tion increases rapidly as the wind 
speed decreases. There is a corre- 
sponding decrease in the over all 
effect as the wind speed increases 
above 12 to 14 knots, but this is 
scarcely of as much importance. 

All of the foregoing discussion 
points to the general conclusion that 
the most important factor govern- 
ing the magnitude of the propeller 
resistance is the speed of the flow 
past it, and that to reduce the 
resistance to a minimum the pro- 
peller must be installed where the 
flow speed is a minimum. Naturally, 
the size and the “fairness” of the 
whole installation are important, 
and if it were necessary to consider 
installations which differed radically 
in these respects, they would almost 
certainly rank in importance with 
the location. However, within the 
ranges of size and design covered in 
the tests considered — and _ these 
are about as wide as would ordi- 
narily be contemplated today — 
the location comes first, on the 
whole, and the size and design 
second. Generally speaking, then, 
it appears desirable to locate the 
propeller high up. If, for reasons 
other than resistance, the highest 
practicable position is sufficiently 
far down to permit a suitable aper- 
ture to be cut for a center line in- 
stallation, this installation seems 
preferable. If, however, a still higher 
position is practicable, the evidence 
is in favor of adopting it, even though 
an offset installation is thereby 
made necessary. 
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Cruise to N. Y. World’s Fair in 
110-ft. Diesel-powered Subchaser 


The summer of a lifetime for 
boys 10 to 20 — on historic Toms 
River near Barnegat Bay. July 5 
to August 27. Naval instructors 
for rowing, sailing, seamanship 
and navigation. Boys grouped 
according to ages in all activities. 
All land and water sports. Expe- 
rienced counselors. Cadets are 
housed in modern, buildings. 
Tutoring available. All-inclusive 
fee includes uniform, laundry, 
etc. 75 miles from N. Y. C.; 54 
miles from Philadelphia. 










Rear Admiral S. §S. Robison, 
U.S.N., Retired Superintendent; NY 
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Academy. 3 
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The Palmer Line 
includes a full range 
of engines from 2 to 150 horse power. All are sturdy, 
dependable, accessible and economical. Send for catalog. 
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AUTOMATIC COURSE FINDER 


ENABLES the New Course to be obtained instantly, with 


one hand, without leaving the wheel — even while coming 
about. 


CAN BE CARRIED IN ONE HAND — Instrument, 
Chart and ‘“‘Chart Table’’ — to any part of the Boat, 
without changing the last Setting or Course Reading. 
FOLDS, with Chart Board, intoa 16” x 5’’x 3” Mahogany 
Box, with Carrying Handle. 

THE MOST VALUABLE AND RADICAL CHANGE IN COURSE 

FINDERS SINCE THE DAYS OF COLUMBUS 

Price: Check with Order, $17.50; if shipped C. O. D., $18.00; Expressage Pre- 
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You can get the force and direction of the apparent 
wind by plotting the boat’s speed and the true wind 


“When in Doubt, Carry Your Spinnaker” 


(Continued from page 41) 


used to advantage if you are late 
getting out to the start and want 
to be all ready once you get there. 

If the apparent wind is abeam or 
further aft, it is time for the spin- 
naker. The exact wind angle where 
it will pay to set the spinnaker de- 
pends largely on the wind strength 
and partially on the cut and width 
of sail. ‘ 

If the breeze is light (under four 
miles), you can get some help from 
a good spinnaker with the apparent 
wind (when the spinnaker is set and 
pulling) one-half-point forward of 
the beam. At eight miles’ wind 
strength, abeam is the limit. At 
16 miles, probably one-half point 
abaft the beam, and so it goes. The 
main limiting factor is the boat’s 
stability as opposed to the tendency 
of the large spinnaker to overpower 
her. Thus, if it is blowing hard, the 
wind will have to be well on the 
quarter for the spinnaker to pay. 
The strength of the sail, not to men- 
tion spinnaker poles and guys, etc., 
all work toward the same limits. 
Note by a diagram how much 
stronger the apparent wind will be- 
come as it comes more abeam, even 
though the strength of the actual 
wind is constant. 

Perhaps more important than 
when, is how to carry the parachute. 
Happily there are a few simple 
generalities which answer most of 
the questions. 

First of all, keep the pole at right 
angles to the apparent wind. Thus, 
with the apparent wind abeam, the 
pole will be against the headstay; 
when the wind is dead aft, the pole 
should be about square off the center 
line or back to the rigging. 

With the best pole angle so easily 
established, there is only one more 
pole problem. This relates to the 
proper height, primarily of the out- 
board and secondarily of the in- 
board end on the mast. The out- 
board end of the pole must be 
controlled by a lift. No weight is 
kept on the luff of the sail; thus it 
can sweep out and increase its use- 
ful area and take its proper shape. 
Just keep the tack of the spinnaker 
(outboard, end of pole) at the same 
height as the clew (where sheet is 


attached). To make this rule hold 
true you should use a sheet whose 
weight is commensurate with the 
wind strength. If you are drifting 
in a zephyr, use marline or flag hal- 
liard to let the clew rise all it will. 
- For the inboard end of the pole, 
remember to keep it so the pole is 
level. The higher the inboard end, 
the easier it is to keep the outboard 
end down, and vice versa. Level 
gives you the greatest effective 
length. 

If you know when to carry the 
spinnaker and how to set the pole, 
there is but one more variable, the 
sheet. The position of the deck lead 
for the sheet is of little importance 
when the wind is ’way aft. Elimina- 
tion of chafe is of cardinal impor- 
tance, and convenience and sim- 
plicity of lead should be stressed. 

As the wind comes more abeam, 
it is most important to get the sheet 
aft as far as possible. If the counter 
of the boat is short or the boom is 
long, or both, trim to the end of the 
boom when the rules do not pro- 
hibit it. Otherwise, trim right out 
to the lee corner of the transom. It 
is this correct position of the sheet 
that makes possible such good 
reaching results with a parachute. 
The sail will be flattened out when 
the flattening is obviously most 
necessary. The clew will still be a 
good bit to leeward and a positive 
driving angle be maintained, even 
though the pole may be against the 
headstay (square off an apparent 
beam wind). 

The principal advantage and re- 
sultant speed from a parachute 
spinnaker is that its curved edges 
can reach far beyond the theoretical 
confines of the imaginary triangle 
formed by the end of the spinnaker 
pole and the mast at the head and 
the deck. 

As the leach is largely behind the 
mainsail, it can be seen that the lufi 
is doing the work. And the actual 
value of the parachute depends 
largely on how far out this luff cat 
be made to go. It is held out only 
by the pressure of the air in the 
sail. The amount the luff can be 
made to extend depends almost 
entirely on two vital factors: first, 
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(RUMFORD GREEN \ 
ANTI-FOULING 
BOTTOM PAINT 





An attractive color with positive 
and long-lasting protection against 
worms, barnacles, and marine 
growths. 


This paint is the result of years 
of development work and use 
under severe conditions. 


Semi-Gloss White 
White Undercoat 
Spar Varnish 


Deck Paint 
Green Bottom Primer 
Green Anti-Fouling 


Write for color card 


RUMFORD 


MARINE FINISHES 


Manufactured by 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 


RUMFORD, RHODE ISLAND 








Incorporated 1922 














Sez 
The New 

KEL VIN-WHITE 
OBSERVER COMPASS 


Underlit by a standard-make flashlight 
that serves also as a handle, the new, 
Portable K-W ‘‘Observer" compass per- 
mits quick, easy, accurate bearings from 
any place on your boat. Made expressly 
or taking shore bearings without pelorus 
or other instrument. Fixed prism gives 
clear reading with the compass held at 
eye level. Topnotch for checking your 
steering compass. Suitable for either day 
Or night use, and unaffected by vessel's 
toll or pitch. Remarkably dead-beat ac- 
tion in a very compact instrument. Diame- 
ter, 3% in; overall length, 914 in.; 
attractive mahogany carrying case. Com- 
plete, $45. Manufactured and sold by 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


90 STATE STREET 38 WATER STREET 
BOSTON NEW YORK 





the cut of the sail and, second, the 
skill with which the sheet is handled. 

A badly cut sail is difficult to 
coax out or to keep out even with 
the greatest skill and perseverance 
on the part of the sheet man. Nor 
will the best parachute stay full and 
working without skilful help from 
the one who handles the sheet. 

Let us assume that the sail is well 
cut, the pole square off the apparent 
wind and held so that tack and clew 
(with proper weight sheet) are both 
at equal height. Further, the sheet 
is led right aft as the apparent 
wind is just a point abaft the beam. 
By virtue of a most commendable 
burst of profanity and suggestions 
from all hands, the parachute has 
blissfully consented to bulge out. 
The problem is to keep it so. 

Any time a decent parachute 
collapses it is for one of only three 
reasons. The wind may be too much 
against the luff (course too high 
and/or sheet too slack). The wind 
may be too much against the leach 
(boat too wide and/or sheet too 
hard), or there may be no wind 
(Holus, a competitor, or a tall 
building or lighthouse). 

The trim of the guy and lift are 
clearly defined above and present no 
difficult problem. The boat’s course 
has much bearing and should be 
modified (before the collapse) to 
maintain the wind from an angle in 
harmony with the spinnaker trim 
(so here you have a chance to give 
the skipper hell now and again). 

But the ‘‘head goat”’ is the man 
on the sheet. He must have a neck 
which can assume and maintain a 
75° angle from the spinal column, 
and hands that can hold and pull 
the sheet at any given second. 

Then, as we reach along with 
parachute happily full, the first 
signs of collapse will show in the 
luff. Just as this starts to collapse, 
the sheet man gives a quick jerk 


— like the bass fisherman who has 
already lost three frogs — and, 
presto, the sail stays full. 

But give back what you take on the 
sheet or else, before you know it, 
you’ve pulled the whole sail around 
behind the mainsail, your competi- 
tors are fading into the distance and, 
when you try to cure the next 
collapse, you can’t get any more, 
the clew being ‘‘two blocks.’’ The 
damned spinnaker is no good, you 
think. 

Even when the wind is absolutely 
steady and the sea smooth, keep 
that sheet going out, get the luff to 
reach out and claim new territory. 
Play it as you would coax a kite up 
into the air, but with your eyes 
glued to the luff; when the telltale 
reverse curve appears, give a jerk. 

Thus the sheet man is king pin 
but the helmsman must be on the 
alert, keeping the fly (apparent 
wind) at an angle to suit the scope 
offered by any existing position of 
spinnaker pole or sheet lead. The 
men on the guys and lifts must re- 
trim as often as the wind or course 
changes. 

Last but not least, remember 
that it is the wind that keeps your 
parachute working. So, helmsman, 
steer so that your crew can get some 
wind to keep in the spinnaker. 
Don’t get off by the lee; no trim of 
sail or pole can cure this. And, the 
lighter the wind, the more it be- 
comes necessary to sharpen up a 
little to keep that life-giving pres- 
sure in the sail — even though the 
change in course may later demand 
a jibe. 

What does all this add up to? 
It means that no longer can the 
crew turn in or eat lunch, once 
around the weather mark. Now we 
can race hard on almost any course 
and, for results, the crew must work 
together and, to boot, it gets you 
there quicker. 


More About Thomas Clapham 


(Continued from page 65) 


results of this first experience with 
a boat of Mr. Clapham’s design, 
as the following winter he again 
ordered me to visit the yard at 
Roslyn. This time I was to see a 
larger boat; one that had been 
built as an open class boat but was 
being altered to fit in the 25-foot 
cabin class. The decking had been 
removed, the freeboard built up a 
few inches, and a house that looked 
like half a melon erected on deck. 
There were two flat shelves built 
inside to act as berths; the head- 
room was, I should say, not over 
four feet, but that was all that was 
necessary to qualify as a cabin 
boat. That summer I took delivery 
of the 25-footer, which was named 
Skimmaug. We also had the Yola 
in commission and more amateur 
crews had to be obtained; that was 


not difficult, as there were no auto- 
mobiles or golf clubs to attract the 
boys. 

About that time. my father had 
taken my brother Phil and myself 
for a sail in a dinghy which cap- 
sized as he was getting her up to the 
float, and he bought me a cat boat, 
built by Palmer, of Noank, which 
was about 23 feet in length. She 
was our mother ship and acted as a 
home for the crews on Skimmaug 
and Yola. In those days, there were 
no motor boats and we would leave 
Port Chester on Friday for the 
Y. R. A. races at Larchmont, Glen 
Cove, Oyster Bay or wherever the 
race was to be held. If there was a 
breeze, we got home in time for 


supper Saturday night, but it was . 


often Sunday morning before we 
showed up.’Our parents must have 
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YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 








ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Egyptian Ducks available for all small 
one design classes where quality Is essential. 


Inquiries Solicited 
CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 


32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 











Sailing Time 


is 
Chelsea Time 


The Chelsea is a precision nautical in- 
strument, designed and manufactured for 
more than 50 years to meet the rugged 
standards of marine use. It is not just a 
land clock in sea dress. Illustrated: The 
Chelsea Pilot with ship's bell strike. Dial 
sizes, 334” to 6”. Prices, $85 to $115. 
Write for circular showing 33 Chelsea 
models. Chelsea Clock Company, 486 
Everett Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 


CHELSEA 
CLOCKS 
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LUDERSHIP 


Means LEADERSHIP 





MOTOR, YACHT er OweER 
SAILERS TENDERS YACHTS 
40 to 125 ft. ec ong oon All types, 30 feet 
. esi ‘atente 
ire 13 Footer, 20 M. P. H. sisntond 
Wood or Steel 16 Footer, 22 M. P. H. Distinctive designs 


LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
STAMFORD Designers and Builders CONNECTICUT 














| The “POWER DINK” 


with air-cooled 4-cycle engine 


The “CONDOR” 


We are proud to introduce 
the new CONDOR, an 
18 ft. One-Design sailboat 
designed by A. M. Deer- 


A $195.00 


‘A practical yacht tender, an 
f ideal fishing boat — a perfect 
family utility. Economical to 
buy — economical to operate. 
Runs 50 to 60 miles on a gallon 
of gasoline. Speed, one to eight 
m.p.h. Sturdily built for safety 
and long life. 1 h.p. air-cooled 
Briggs & Stratton 4-cycle en- 
gine. Starts easily, requires no 
battery or water connections 
and cannot overheat. Neutral, 
-*) forward and reverse equi 
ment. It is almost impossible 
to believe that such a complete 
inboard motor boat can be had 
A at so low a price! 


ing, N.A. Sleek, graceful, 


erfectly balanced and 
‘ast — the Dunphy Con- 
dor is easy to handle and 
thrilling to sail. As a day 
sailer it will accommodate 
eight persons, safely and 
comfortably. As a Class 
One Design racer, we 
know of no round bilge 
boat which can equal 
its ability on all points 

of sailing. 





FERDICO SEAMSEAL SEAM 


gives you greater 
volume per pound— 
goes farther. Easy to 
use—goes into seam 
guickly--doesn't tire 
your wrist. All col- 
ors, takes paint pr 
fectly, won't bleed 
through. Remains 
plastic. Most eco- 
nomical, efficient, 
easily applied. 


Write for booklet = Y} 
“ = . “” » 
How to Repair-Leaks in Your Boat. 4 


LW. Fordinand &Co.Ine. 


...are WINNERS! 


Twenty-nine of the first 50 National High Point 
Trophy Awards just announced—including the FIRST 
THREE—go to Skaneateles Comet sailors. Be among 
the first in racing, or safe comfortable day-sailing with 
a SKANEATELES COMET. Made by fine boat- 
builders since 1893. Write today for illustrated folder. 


/ } — 
/ 
LIGHTNING COMET 
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z —* 
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SKANEATELES BOATS, INC., 


FILLER 




































se) a4 Skaneateles, N.Y. 








experienced many distressing nights 
worrying over our long absences. 

Skimmaug had a heavy bowsprit 
and a balanced jib. Her rudder was 
hung on the transom and the tiller 
was as large and long as a pole on a 
horse truck. However, she was fast, 
and I have many prizes that she 
won. I remember one race in which 
she defeated the sloop Madcap, 
nearly three times her size. She 
also defeated the Herreshoff fin 
keel 25-footers, Celia and Houri. 

In 1898, when Bryan was cam- 
paigning for silver and the slogan 
was “Sixteen To One,’’ my uncle 
commissioned Thomas Clapham to 
build another boat to race in the 
one-rater class. He gave her the 
name Goldbug and directed that she 
be painted with gold paint. This 
product of Thomas Clapham was a 
very interesting boat but, unfor- 
tunately, was not a success. As I 
recall, she was approximately 33 
feet in length over all, had a seven- 
foot beam, a hard chine bilge, and 
two submerged hulls. She had a 
centerboard. Another interesting 
feature was the fact that her mast 
was built up of two pieces of pine or 
spruce, sprung apart by cleats. 
Both the mast members and the 
cleats were crudely streamlined and 
the sail was set on a wooden track 
fastened to the. cleats. The theory 
was, I presume, that the mast was 
light in weight, but it must have 
created great wind resistance. How- 
ever, the cleats formed good toe- 
holds for going aloft, which made 
the members of my young crew 
quite jubilant when anything had 
to be attended to at the masthead. 
I found it impossible to keep this 
boat from capsizing and it is my 
recollection that I never took her 
out for a sail without having this 
difficulty. She had. phenomenal 
speed when we were able to keep 
one hull out of the water, but I am 
afraid we were not sufficiently good 
acrobats, or possibly sailors, to 
maintain this delicate point of 
balance, as we never finished 
more than one or two races. 

This was the same year that G. 
Herrick Duggan produced the dou- 
ble-hull one-rater Dominion that 
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turned out to be an extremely fast 
boat. In fact, she was so sensational 
that she caused an alteration in the 
rule, prohibiting double-hull boats. 
It is a coincidence that Thomas 
Clapham and Herrick Duggan 
should conceive of the same type of 
hull in the same year. 

The last time I saw Thomas 
Clapham was a number of years 
later, when he must have been 
approaching eighty years of age, 
His boats were distinctive and, 
when I saw one of them enter the 
harbor of Port. Chester, I imme- 
diately jumped into the dinghy and 


rowed out to see who it was. There 


was the venerable looking old 
gentleman sitting in the cockpit of 
the little boat, possibly 18 to 20 feet 
in length, sails furled, and facing a 
cabin that looked like a dugout, 
into which he would have to crawl 
on hands and knees as there was 
limited headroom. He greeted me 
graciously and told me that in his 
boyhood he had lived in a large 
stone house bordering on the shore 
of the harbor. This harbor is at the 
mouth of the Byram River, which 
divides the states of New York and 
Connecticut. He was shocked to 
find the waters of the Byram River 
dirty and discolored by dyes from 
the woolen mills farther up, and the 
shores disfigured by modern build- 
ings. He told me with sadness that, 
in the old days, he remembered this 
as one of the most beautiful spots he 
had known. He had caught salmon 
in the river and had often seen 
sturgeon. I could see that he was 
rather depressed and I got on to 
other subjects, such as racing. I had 
an opportunity to admire the won- 
derful little contraption in which he 
was cruising so blithely. 

Thomas Clapham was a thorough 
gentleman and a fine sportsman. 
The benefits that he gave to yacht- 
ing can never be adequately ap- 
praised. I feel most grateful for 
having had his friendship and can 
never give him enough credit, not 
only for the knowledge he gave me 
of boat handling and yacht racing 
but also for instilling in me an ap- 
preciation of fine character. 

Cuirrorp D. MALLoRY 


The Month in Yachting 


(Continued from page 73) 


Chairman Alexander M. Orr of 
the race committee of the Edgar- 
town Yacht Club is planning to 
extend the course of the race round 
Martha’s Vineyard for the Venona 
Trophies to include Vineyard Sound 
Lightship, a round trip of 83 miles. 
The yachts will be started off the 
new Edgartown Light early in the 
forenoon which will give all hands a 
fair tide through Muskegat Channel. 

The New London-Marblehead 
affair is its twelfth renewal of a race 
initiated in 1911 by Commodore F. 
Lewis Clark of the Eastern Yacht 
Club, principally to bring New 


York yachts round the Cape for the 
club cruise to Maine. The “three 
win’”’ gold cup was captured in 1913 
by Morton F. Plant’s big schooner 
Elena. The race was revived after 
the war by Harold S. Vanderbilt 
with another ‘“three-win’’ gold cup 
which, after five races, was taken by 
his old schooner Vagrant, then the 
Queen Mab, owned by Nathaniel F. 
Ayer. After twelve years, the Hast 
ern revived the race and Comme 
dore Gerard B. Lambert gave tt 
permanency with a handsome 
trophy. a 
Ws. U. Swas 
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For your convenience 


The Atlas Basin 1939 





M. Rosenfeld 


The crew of the winning ‘‘Blitzen.”’ At the helm is “Ducky” Endt and just forward 
of him is R. J. Reynolds, Jr., the owner 
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: 33’ and 37 Habana Race quick, economical out-fitting— 
e CRUISERS SEDANS (Continued from page 70) launch into a clean basin 
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d SPORT FISHERMEN with all the cloth they could get on the westerly side of Dry Tortugas, Modern 
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action was superb in such a choppy 


Down in the Stream, Sunday 
sea. Wakiva had replaced her great 


d- NEW. YORK REPRESENTATIVES night and early Monday morning, 


Mt, JOHN H. WELLS, INC. headsail with a No. 1 topsailanda the faster boats encountered a PEIRCE & KILBURN CORP. 
us 11 E. 44th St. © Tel. MUray Hill 2-3126 balloon staysail. The two larger lumpy sea, as we aboard the Neme- New Bedford, Massachusetts 
he New York City boats stuck close together, Blitzen sis well recall. Wakiva led the fleet 
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once crossing Wakiva’s bow, and 


to Morro Castle, finishing only 24 
en they increased the distance from 


minutes ahead of Blitzen. Starlight 








as Starlight to 15 miles. finished in mid-afternoon, to take 
to STOWED ABOARD Starlight was still well within her — third place. On corrected time, Blit- 
ad allowance but the Stream was yet zen won first in her class and first in 
n- OR TOWED ASTERN to cross and the sea increasing each _ the fleet. Haligonian made a record 
he hour, conditions which were against when, for the fourth time in the 

her chances. history of these races, she took first 
igh T R § D | K | § Haligonian had passed Abenaki place in the schooner class. 


and Shellback, all of them tacking 
well offshore to pass outside of Dry 
Tortugas, as did virtually all of the 
fleet. 

As Wakiva and Blitzen beat to 
Dry Tortugas, it was noticeable 
that the former was being sailed 
close and that the latter was being 
driven, for she was footing and not 
pointing as high. 

In the bright moonlight of early 


The two reliable landmarks were 
at the harbor entrance, Morro 
Castle on one hand and our great 
host, Comodoro Rafael Posso and his 
race committee, on the other. At 
this writing, sailormen of the St. 
Petersburg-Habana Race fleet are 
accepting unbelievably lavish hos- 
pitality with which this typewrit- 
er-pounding is interfering — so, 
“ Adios!” 


READY FOR DUTY 





¢ Harp use in the water and 


long weeks on davits cannot 


crack this tender. An Old Town 


UNQUESTIONABLY 
CUPRINOL 
DOES STOP INSECTS 
DRY ROT - MILDEW 





, Trentu ANNUAL St. PETERSBURG-HABANA RACE 
Dinghy is always ready for Start, 12:00 a.m., March 5th, 1939 


service. No caulking. No bail- 
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ZENIT BOATS 


ZENITH boats, specially designed by Fred W. Goeller, are sound and sturdy. Fittings, fastenings and stays 
of bronze. Mahogany planking and trim throughout. ee ‘ 

EXPLORER 26’ Auxiliary Centerboard cruiser, |.o.a. 26’; I.w.|. 19” 10/’; Beam 9’; Draft, Board up 2"; 
Draft, Board lg 3” Headroom 5° 4”, Sail area 317 oa: ft. Engine 10h’p. Universal Bluejacket Twin, 
speed 7-8 miles; optional at no extra cost with Arnolt SeaMite 20 h.p. BE oy pmo sa aanee 


SEABIRD 19” full length mahogany planking 5-position adjustable gooseneck clew outhaul and velirreed 


transom for outboard motor, large cockpit.......... 2c cece cece eee weet see eeereeaee 25 
DOLPHIN 15’ roomy family boat and outstanding class racer. White oak rabbeted stem and keel. Modified 
V bottom. Reinforced transom for outboard motor. A new type practical rig.........-.+0ee eee $365 


JUNIOR 14’ able, seaworthy, all-purpose boat. Easy rowing and sailing. Safe for Junior and comfortable 
for Senior. Rugged construction throughout. Very efficient with outboard motor, if ma Suess $189 


Write for free literature on above boats and others 
Distributors for SCRIPPS MOTORS 
ASK ABOUT OUR SAIL-AS-YOU-PAY PLAN DEALER FRANCHISES AVAILABLE 


NATIONAL MARINE COMPANY, INC. 


655 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 5 HANCOCK 4047 


The 1939 “SEA WULF”’ 









Sensation of New York and Philadelphia Motor Boat Shows 


Product or 


RED BANK MARINE WORKS 


SHREWSBURY RIVER RED BANK, N. J. 
For Information Write Dept. Y 


FOR SAILING AND POWER YACHTS 
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A new model at a lower price. Reading 
in nautical or statute miles as preferred. 
Easily installed by anyone in five 
minutes. Send for free booklet. 


C. ELLIS ELLICOTT, JR. 


2407 Ruscombe Lane 


C BUS ELLICOTT pe 
2? ROSCOMEE LAME 
GOAT MORE MARYLAND 

BAK, 


Baltimore, Md. 











BOATS UNLIMITED 


You are invited to see our display of small boats — 


@ The popular Lawley-built 15 ft. One Design 
Sloop. 


@ The new Skaneateles 111 ft. cat rigged 
Gosling, designed by Sparkman & Stephens. 

@ The Practical Lawley 8 ft. Pram, rowing and 
sailing tenders. 

@ The 46 Ib. 7 ft. Penn Yan Aerodinghy. 

@ The inexpensive 8 ft. Palmer Scott Pram. 





We are also sales agents for and can furnish complete information on Owens Cruisers, 
Cape Ann Boats, Gibbs inboard power sea skiffs, the Anchorage Company's complete 
line of dinghies, also boats by Herreshoff. 


VISIT = WRITE ® PHONE 


BOATS UNLIMITED 


231 PARK AVENUE, N. Y. C. 
East Arcade bet. 45th & 46th Sts. Tel. MUrray Hill 9-4128 
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The first of the new Alden Mala- 
bar Juniors out for a winter sail 
off her builder’s yard at South 
Bristol, Maine. Twelve of the 
eighteen boats being built at 
the Bristol Yacht Yard have 
already been sold. Other Mala- 
bar Juniors are building at the 
Campbell Boat Works in Hol- 
land, Michigan 





New Wilcox Crittenden Catalog 


UPPLEMENTED by a handy booklet entitled ‘‘For Your Conven- 
ience,’’ which tells just where to find the more than 120 new items of 
marine hardware listed, the 1939 catalog just issued by Wilcox, Crittenden 
& Co., Middletown, Conn., represents a compendium of up-to-date 
information on fittings, “‘gadgets,’’ and equipment for boats of all types. 


a 


“Derko” 1939 Hardware Catalog 


HE Perkins Marine Lamp & Hardware Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., is now 
distributing a new catalog listing over 1100 different items of marine 
equipment. A nominal charge of 25 cents to cover mailing and handling is 
being made. 
+ + + 


Cape Cod Rhodes “18” Announced 


ANEW small boat in the popular price field, to be known as the Cape 

Cod Rhodes 18-Footer, has been announced by the Cape Cod Ship- 
building Co., Wareham, Mass. The first of these boats will be ready for 
delivery shortly. 

The 18-footer is from designs by Philip Rhodes of Cox & Stevens, and 
is 16’ on the waterline, has a 6’ 3’” beam, and carries 162 square feet of 
sail. The boat is round-bottomed. She has a high, narrow modern rig, an 
unusual cockpit layout, and is a centerboarder. She is of standard Cape 
Cod construction with clear cedar planking and steam bent oak frames; 
fastenings are hot dipped double-galvanized boat nails, clinched. The 
deck is canvas with Philippine mahogany trim. The hardware is bronze. 
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The Cape Cod Ship- 
building Company's 
Rhodes designed 18 
footer. A fleet of these 
boats is being built for 
the Stamford Yacht Club 
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Established 1870 


REGATTA 
YACHT PAINTS 





BOTTOM PAINTS — FOR 
ALL PURPOSES 


DECK PAINTS — Large Assortment of 
Popular Colors 


GLOSS BOOTTOP PAINTS 
SPAR VARNISHES 


FLAT, GLOSS AND SEMI-GLOSS 
WHITES 


FUME PROOF WHITES — GLOSS AND 
SEMI-GLOSS 


tet stele pore psn 4 _ suneeey 
e action of marsh gases, sa 
and ee ta oils and greases. me 


BALTIMORE COPPER PAINT CO. 
Oliver Reeder & Son, Inc., Proprietors 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

24 Bridge Street 
NEW YORK 














birkman 
STARS 


(Circular on Reques!) 








FLASH | iC 


ORDER IN APRIL—BE RACING BY 
JUNE—IN THE BEST STAR ON THE 
MARKET AT ANY PRICE. 

* 


STAR 


FITTINGS AND ACCESSORIES 
FLEXIBLE SPARS 
(1939 Catalogue on Request) 
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USED STARS 
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The recent Chicago Boat Show on Navy Pier exceeded all previous attendance 

records by a wide margin, indicating that the middle west will continue this 

year as the fastest growing boating section of the country. Many more manu- 

facturers of boats, engines, and equipment were represented at the Show 

than ever before. Seen above are parts of the exhibits of the Thompson Boat 
Co., Chris-Craft, and the Michigan Wheel Co. 


Several Over-Niters Building 


ORK on the first three Over-Niters, 30-foot auxiliary sloops designed 
by Charles D. Mower of New York, and building at the yard of 
Palmer Scott & Co., of New Bedford, Mass., is progressing rapidly. 
Donald B. Abbott, of New York, originator and sponsor of the boats, 
reports that the first boat is expected to be finished by April 20th. 
Over-Niter No. 2 is for Mr. George S. Salzman of Cleveland, a recent 
vice commodore of the Mentor Harbor Yacht Club, where he is organizing 
an Over-Niter fleet. 
The Over-Niter has already spread to California where construction of 
the first boat will begin before April Ist, in the Los Angeles district. 


+ + + 


Adams Joins Alden Firm 


EORGE F. ADAMS, who was in command of the schooner Chiva on her 
recent voyage from New York to Manila, an account of which is 
appearing at present in YACHTING, has joined the staff of John G. Alden, 
in the New York office of that firm. Mr. Adams was one of the founders 
of the Corinthians and is well known in yachting circles. 
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Profile and layout plan of,the new 37-foot Elscot Twin Cabin Cruiser. These 
boats are available with single or twin Chrysler or Gray engines giving 
speeds up to 26 miles per hour 
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The Ritchie 
Globe Underlit 


for 





TRUE 





NAVIGATION 


Dome top “magnifies 
card for easy reading-— 
New dynamic card 
and magnetic system 


assure “accuracy. 


E.S. RITCHIE & SONS, INC. 


Established 1850 
110 CYPRESS ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 














"Little Sister’ 
is the best buy 





Arrange for a demon- 


stration during April 


Early deliveries still available 


PRICE $3600 


HARRY P. MACDONALD 
10 East 43rd Street 


New York, N. Y. 


Telephone MuUrray Hill 2-4247 
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